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Inscription»— Ship Stranded— An tiparos— Grotto— Its possible origin- 
Mode of DeBeent— Description of the interior— Nature of the Stalac- 
tites—Manner of their deposition— Paradoxical Phenomena— Crystalli- 
sation of Alabaster— ^m^goMiiCs — Visit of the French Ambassador— 
OKorof— Ancient qnarries of Parian Marble— JtraryeMiis— Cause of the 
prevalence of Parian Marble in Grecian Scnipture— Marvellous skill of 
the ancients in workiae the Qnarrie»— Bas-relief— Explanation of the 
Inscription— Origin of ue work— Evidence it aflbrd»— Theory of C178- 
tallixatioD. 
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CHAP. XI. 

PAEOS TO ATHENS. 

Voyage ta SyxoB^^ffieting hderviao — Sgra^Planis — Jte- 
maiiM qf Ancient Customs — Qems and Medals — State of 
the Islands-Voyage to Oyanu — Hydriots — Wretched 
Condition (f Jtara-^Vbyage to ZiSL-^Carthcec^—^Rauagea 
commtted by the BMSsicms-^Rums ^ loitlia — Mtdals-^ 
Hospitality of the Modem Greeks — dndeni Dances^^ 
Produce of Z^a^Minerals^the Author sails for Atheos 
— Vtew near the Mouth of the Sioiu Saroaictis^SuDhim— 
Temple of Minerva SuDias— ^fn^ofofe qfa Naval Offir 
ce}^— Patrociei'a — Other Islands in the Saronic Quiph-^ 
CsXmxeh'^AJbamanssElimbO'-First Sight of Athens-^ 
Zoster Promontory^-Doubt/id Story ofMinerva^s Statue 
— Arrival at the Pineus— ^/iprooc/i to Athens. 

From the quarries of Marpessas we descended again to 
l^recbia; and the next day, the wind being favourable, 
although somewhat boisterous, we embarked, and set ml 
for Strob, now called Sjfrtu Our captain would have 
steered for Delos : but this island, since the visit paid to it 
by the Russians, has beeu stripped of all its valuable anti* 
quities ; beside this, the gale yre had encountered between 
Patmos and Naxos had somewhat intimidated us; and as our 
cmey old caique was not seaworthy, we resolved to run fat 
the most wes-^em port in our course toward the Sarohic 
Bat, now called the (hilf of Bngia^ from a modem name 
of the island of JBgina. We saw the Deliaa Isles as we 
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passed TFith a rapidity known onlj to tbc swdUows^ of the 
Atchipelago, and entered the harbour of Si/ra in the morn- 
ing of October the twenty- second. Our faithful Greek ser- 
vant, who had trayelled with us as our interpreter ever 
since we left Petersburg, burst into tears at the sight of a 
small chapel constructed upon a rock in the port, which he 
had himself assisted in building some years before. He de* 
scribed it as the votive offering of a party of young Greeks 
to tlieir patron Saint : but his feelings experienced a severer 
trial when we landed ; for in the person of an old man, esta- 
blished as a wine-seller upon the quay, he recognised his own 
father, of whose fortunes and situation he had long been ig- 
norant. Tlie islanders bore a part in the joy of this meeting ; 
and their national hospitality was, in consequence, redoubled* 
All the young people came to express their congratulations, 
and a party began the Ramdca.f Antonio hastened again on 
board for his balalaikayX and, joining the festive throng, 
gave himself up entirely to singibg and dancing for the re- 
mainder of the day and night. Toward evening we saw him 
in the midst of a very numerous choir, inviting us to taste of 
the wine with which his father was making libation^ to all 
comers. 

The town of Syra is built upon the summit of a lofty hill, 
so remarkable for its conical form that it may be compared 
to a vast sugar-loaf covered with houses. At the base of 
this cone is the quay, where there are several warehouses for 
supplying vessels with the produce of the island, which, is 
principally wine. There are some ruins near. the port; and 
many ancient marbles are said to remain buried behind the 
magazines. We met the English consul soon after we land- 
ed, and accompanied him to his house in the town; where 
we were regaled with an excellent conserve, highly esteem- 
ed by the Greeks, made of the apj^s (as they are called) of 
a species of sage, the Salvia pomifera : these apples are pro- 

* This is one of the names given to the boats used for navigating the 
Archipelago. 

f The Homgca^ the most popular of all the dances of the rttodern Greeks, 
is faithfully and heaiitifiilly represented in the Voyage Pittoresmt de la Grict 
of Count t)e Choisenl Gouffier, from a dratving by J. B. Bxlair, engraved 
by Martini. See plate facing p. 68. vol. I. of that work, Paris^ 1782. " Thfc 
passioq, of the Greeks for dancing/* (says Mons. De Guys, vol. I. P; 208. 
Land. 1781.) "is common to both sexes; who neglect every other considera- 
tion, when they have an opportunity of indulging that passion.*' 

X The ancient guitar of Scythia and TaKary. See FoL £, tf thtse.Tnt' 
pels^ p. 160, mentioQing its use among tl^e Calnuck tribes^ 
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-duced iti the same manner as galls upon the oak, and they 
are owing to punctures made by a species of Cynips in the 
■ branches of the plant. The common sage of the island of 
Crete has the same excrescences ; which are there carried 
to market under the name of s&ge-applesJ^ This conserve 
Is said to possess the healing and salutary quality of sage in 
general : we perceived it an agreeable astringent, and some- 
what bitter flavour; but as almost any vegetable may be 
used for conserves, and the savour is often owing to other in- 
gredients, very little of this taste might be owing to the pro- 
duce of the sage. The plant itself thrives abundantly upon 
this island, growing to the size of a small shrub. Sage leaves 
are collected annually by the Greeks, and dried, to be used 
medicinally as an infusion : they are very particular in the 
time and manner of collecting these leaves ; they are gather- 
ed on die first of May before sunrise. The flavour and smell 
of the Grecian sage is much more powerful than in the saivia 
cffieinaUSf so common in the English gardens. We some- 
times drank an infusion of the leaves instead of teaiitiiad 
the eflect of exciting a profuse perspiration, and perhaps may 
be useful in those dangerous obstructions to which perspira- 
tion is liable tn an eastern climate ; but it produces languor, 
^nd even faintness, if it be used in any excess. In mentioning 
the plants of Syra, there is one of so much beauty and rarity 
that it ought not to pass without especial notice: it b called 
tiie Tree Pink, Diantjhus Arboreus, and preeminently 
merits its lofty name of ^lOS ANqol. It grows also in Sert* 
pkos : but Syra is the only place in all Greece whence we 
were able to obtain specimens; and we did not find these, 
ourselves, upon the island.f Perhaps the season was too far 
Advanced to observe this beautiful ornament of the Grecian 
illes ; for we wiere unable to find many other rarities which 
bave been described as natives of Syra, although we remain- 
ed two days in search of them, particularly the plant which 
produces the Persian Manna, mentioned by Tournefort,:^ 
ffedysoawn Alhagi. The Dianthus arboreus^ both in Syra 

• Toiiriicf. Voy. du Lev. torn. I. p. 93. LyoM, 1717. 
' f We were indebted for them to the kindnesfl of Mr. Dodvellt who visit. 
eA SyrA in company with Mr. Gell. The former has since distinguished 
hiJDBetf by his indefatigable researches in Greece, particularly by the atten* 
tloo he has bestowed upon the ancient sepulchres of the country. 

t Ttntmefbrt, Voyage du Lewntt torn. II. p. 4. Lyons, 1717. It is the Jl- 
ffguti Mourmvm of Rauwolf. Sir George Wheler found it in Tinos. Manna 
jg^iand OD thii plant in Mesopotamia and in other Eastern countries. (iVes 
JKtMWT' J^KVS^y it grovs pI«atifuUy near ToMorit^ 
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and io Seiipbosy* q»vouU out of the crevices of the mM ni|K. 
ged and otnerwiae baneo roclut. It was rabed from leed ia 
the royal garden at Park, in the time of Toumefort; 
" where/' says that author,! *^ it has sustained no change 
by its altered situation, but maintains the honours of Greece 
amidst an infinite number of rare plants from the same 
country •" No traveller has yet add^ this very uncommon 
species of DianUma to the botanic gardens of our island. 

There is no other town or village upon the island except* 
iog this, which so singularly covers the sugar'-Ioaf liill above 
the quay; and the number of inhabitants does not ex- 
ceed four thousand, almost all of whom profess the Ca» 
tholic religion: vet there is no part of the Archipelago 
iirhere the traveller will find the ancient customs of Greece 
more purely preserved. Sjfras was the original name of tho 
town, as well as of the island. Some traces of its nuns still 
exist near the port. The modem town of 8yra probab^ 
occupies the site of the ancient Acropolis. The island ltp» 
been always renowned for the advauti^s it enjoys, in the 
excellence of iu port, in its salubrity/ and its fertility. It 
is thus extolled by Homer 4 

It produces wine, figs, cotton, barley, and also wheat, al- 
though not so plentifully as barley. We saw an abundance 
of poultry, and a very fine breed of pigs; but the streets of 
the town are as dirty and as narrow as they probably were 
in tl)e days of Homer^ If the ancient Persians hate been 
characteristically described as .the worshippers offircy the 
inhabitants of Syra, both ancient and moaem, may be con- 
sidered as the worshippers of waUr. The old fountain, at 
which the nymphs of the island assembled, in the earlier 
ages, exists in its original state; tlie same rendezvous as it 
was formerly, whether of love and gallantry, or of gossiping 
and tale-telling. It is near to the town, and the most limpid 
water gushes continually from the solid rock. It is regarded 
by the inhabitants with a degree of religious veneration; 
and they preserve a tradition that the pilgrims of old time, 
io their way to Delos, resorted hither for purification. We 
visited the spot in search of an inscription mentioned by 

• Toarnef. V07. da. Lev. torn. L p. 219. 

t Ibid. 

} Odf If. O. V. 40& 
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Toaniefort,* but we could not find it : we saw, however, 9t 
pleasiug procefisioo, formed by the joung womeo ofthe island^ 
coming with songs, ami carrying their pitchers oo their 
beads^ from this fountain. Here thej are met bj their lovers, 
who lelieye them from their burdens, and bear a part in the 
general chorus* It is also the scene of their datices, and 
Uierefore the favourite rendezvous of the youth of both sexes* . 
The £iQusiiiian women practised a dance about a well which 
was called CaUicharuSy and their dance was also accompa« 
Died by songs in honour of Ceres. These '^ Smgs of the 
WelP are still sung in other parts of Greece as well as in 
Syra. De Guys mentions them. He says that he has seen 
the young women in Princess Island, assembled in the even- 
ing at a public well, suddenly strike up a dance, while 
others sung in concert to them.f The ancient poets, com- 
posed verses which were sung by the people while they drew 
the water, and were expressly denominated " Songs of the 
WeUJ* Aristotle, as cited by Winkelmann, says' the public 
wells serve as so many cements to society, uniting the peo- ^ 
pie In bands of friendship by the social intercourse of dan- 
cing so frequently together around them.} This may serve 
to explain the cause of the variety of beai^tiful lamps, 
l^itchers, and other vessels of terra cotlay which have been 
louod at the bottom of wells. in different parts of Greece; 
as well as to direct the attention of travellers toward the 
cleansing -of dry wells, who are desirous of procuring those 
valuable antiquities. Among other aacient customs still 
existing in Syra, the ceremonies of the vintage are particu* 
larly conspicuous. Before sun-rise, a number of young 
women are seen coming towards the town, covered with the 
branches and leaves of the vine ; when they are met or 
accompanied by their lovers, singing loud songs, and joinings 
in a circular dance. This is evidently the orbicular choirl 
who sung the DithyrambU and danced that species of song 
io praise of Bacchus. Thus do the present inhabitants of 
these islands exhibit a faithful portraiture of the manners 
aad customs of their progenitors \ the ceremonies of ancient 
Grteece have not been swept away by the revolutions of the 
cottotrx ' ^^^^ the representations of the theatre,, the fa* 



# Totirnef. V07. da liCv. torn. 11. p. 4. LwMi 1717. 
f Letters on Greece, roL I. p. 220. ' Lorn. 1781. 



t Ibid. 

' \ •JB7ji6jtAF0f x<}f(»* See J>e Go78» vol. I. p 2ia. and ikt aothoivbr him 
cited. ^^ 
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vouiite exbibitioDs of the Attic drama, are yet beheM, as 
they existed among the people befox« they were removed 
from the scenes of common life to become the omameots of 
the Grecian stage. 

Some very fine gems and medals were shown to us by 
a native of Syra; but the price he demanded for them ex- 
ceeded all moderation. One of the gems was of high aoti* 
quity. It was an intaglio of red jasper; the subject, Pega- 
sus with wings inlQected toward the head, in the most an- 
cient style of the art; a boar was also intit)duced, with the 
singular representation as of a battering raai projecting 
from its breast. Amoi^he medals there were two of stiver, 
in good preservation. The first was of Chios: it exhibited 
in front a winged sphinx, and for reverse the diotOy with this 
legend, A P TEIOX . XIOZ- The other was very small, 
but of extraordinary beauty; probably it was of Clasame' 
naa in Ionia, and possibly of Citiumin Cyprus. The head 
of a youthful deity appeared in front, in very high relief; 
and the reverse, equally prominent, exhibited the image of a 
ram couched. Among ail the subjects represented upon 
Grecian medais, nothing is more rare than the figure of 
^ tills very common quadruped. Almost every other sacred 
animal may be observed : but the sheep, so often the object 
of sacrifice, not only seldom occurs, but when it has kieen 
found upon an ancient inedal, it is always upon one of the 
highest antiquity, destitute of any legend, and which gene- 
Tally classes, in numi^atic collections, among coins cl un- 
certain or of unlLbowii origin. The cause of this has not 
been explained. 

The minerals of Syra are rather remarlLable, considering 
the prevalence of limestone among the Grecian Isles. We 
found fragments of green steatites and schistus' containing 
2;arnet. The mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer stood at 
75^ at neon, on the first day after our arrival, and at 78^ 
upon the second; which is the average temperature of the 
city of Naples, during the summer months, situated above 
three degrees nearer to the pole : and as the climates both 
of Italy and Greece are very regular, this autumnal tem- 
perature in Syra is about commensurate to the diiOference of 
latitude. There is not a Turk to be found uponthe island ; 
its iniiabitants are all Greeks ; and as they profess the Cath- 
olic religion, it might have afforded a comfortable asylum 
for many of those expatriated Frenefamen who were driven 
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by the calamities of their country sdl over the Levant; 
6ome of whom we had seeo id places of residence less suited 
to their circumstances, and where they were exposed to in> 
coDvenieuces which they would not have encountered in this 
healthy and wealthy island. 

Saturday, October the twenty-fourth, a light wind tempt- 
ed us to weigh anchor at three a. m. intending to sail for 
Cfios, now called Zi'cu After we left the port, we were be- 
calm^ : but about eight, we found ourselves to be near to 
the Island of Tenos ; and at nbe, the wind coming aft, we 
bore away for Gyarus, now called Jura. After we had 
doubled the northern point of Syra, we saw the Promontory 
of EuBosA, called CarpharSe ; also Andros, JvTa^ and Zia. 
Jura is only twelve geographical miles from the nearest point 
of Syra; it is now almost uninhabited, but we were curious 
to visit a spot alluded to by Juvenal^ as a place of banish- 
ment for Roman criminals : and soon afterwards we landed. 
The master of our caique wished to sail between some rocka 
into the harbour, and for this purpose desired us to ascend 
the heights, and point out a passage for the vessel. When 
we had done this, we clearly discerned the rocks below the 
surface, and were much amazed at the very great depth in 
the water which our situation enabled us to view. Being 
within hearing of the crew, we called to them, and gave them 
Instructions how to steer; by which means the caique waa 
conducted through a gorge where none but Greek sailors 
would think of venturing. While we were in this situation^ 
iooking down upon the vessel and the harbour, there came 
suddenly round the northern point of the island a long narrow 
open boat, like a dart, filled with mariners, believed by eur 
sailors to be Hf^driots^ to the number of thirty or forty, all 
plying their oars; who presently landed, removed from the 
rocks some spars which they had previously left there; and 
pushing out again to sea, disappeared with the same surprising 
velocity with which they had arrived. We saw their little 
bean-cod, as it were instantaneously, reduced to a speck upoa 
the waves : and while we were admiring the dauntless intre- 
pidity with which these men, in a bark that could be compar- 
ed only to a long canoe, venture to cross such a dangerous 
aea, our captain arrived ; who said we might thank our good 
stars that they did not plunder our vessel of everything she 

* ** Aode aliquld brevibus GifurU et carcere digaum.*' J«v. Sat ] 
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cootaioed. He added, that there was not a part of the Ar<- 
chipelago which the Hydriois would not (rayerse in such a 
boat, Tenturiog in ail weather, and braving the most tempest- 
uous seas: and the only reason he could give for their not 
having attaclLed our caique was, that he l)elieved they did 
not see it $ for it had not cleared the passage of the rocks be- 
fore they left the harbour. We remained in the bay of 
Jura during the rest of this day, and the following night. 
The few inhabitants of this desolate spot, believing us to be 
pirates, were afraid to approach; so that although we saw 
a few traces, as of human beings upon the island, not one of 
them appeared. We collected a few plants and minerals. 
The mountain around the bay, and especially that part of it 
which extends in the same line of direction as Syra, consists 
of Bchistus, containing masses of quartz, exhibiting a beauti* 
ful contrast of colour. We found some quartz crystallized, 
and also crystals of carbonated lime. Tourqefort describes 
Jura as the most barren and disagreeable spot in the Archi- 
pelago, and says its plants are all of them common. It 
is not more than four leagues in circumference. In the 
time of Strabo, and inde^ in all ages, its poverty and 
wretchedness were proverbial; and, while a less contemned 
spot hardly obtains from that author any other notice than the 
introduction of its name, Gfarus, from the supremacy of its 
indigence, occupies a more considerable portion of his re* 
gard.* A mean and miserable village, inhabited solely by 
fishermen, was the only settlement at that time upon its bar- 
ren rocks : he mentions their embassy to Augustus, who waa 
at Corinth, after the battle of Actium, praying a diminution 
of their annual tribute, which they were unable to pay ; and 
he cites the ancient poet dratus, to show how long the pover* 
ty of the island had been its only distinction.! Tournefort 
has countenaueed the story related by Pliny^ of the expul- 
sioa of its inhabitants by rats, or by field-mice ; affirming that 
he saw some large animals of this kind which were probably 

•■ Vid. Strab. Geog. lib. x. p. 708. Otam. 1807. 
f ** AtAor dk riks diro^i'at o^rfiv iia) ^Afaros iv roU Nar^ XiirTdv, 
'^O: ATiTor, (r6 iiivus piv vuh^tdi 4>oXf7&vd;<p- 
AiiAti, ^ Fuof ov waigtKtvirm atnlx* iiu(w. 
FiBUipertatem eorum etiam Aratus sic ionuit in miDiitis: 

Te liatona tenet, puto, ferr«a nunc Pbole(;andrus, 
Aut Qjaron oihilo meliorem forte subisti.** 

Strabon. Geoe, lib. x. p. 709. Chom. 1807. 
\ Vid. Plia. Hist. Nat lib. viii. c. 29. De CivUai. et Genf. d minutU ani^ 
fnoHtm ckMtc*' **£x GjraroCT^cladumtnnilsliacolas iiinurU^rusatoV* ^- 
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of the aocient race.* In^ead of thd field-mice* we sair 
l^nty of sheep aad goats belouglng to the people of Syra: 
yet the existence of the aoimals meatioiied by Plioy is attest* 
ed by many authors, some of whom pretend that, driven by 
hunger, the mice have been constrained to gnaw &e iron m*e 
ickenfrom the mines ^ a most. improbable story : but we, per- 
hapsi learn from it the reason why exiles were sent hither by 
the Romans; the labour of nmUng having been andedtly, as 
it is now in many countries, a punishment allotted to slate 
criminals : however, we perceived no traces either of the mi- 
neral thus alluded to, or of the works carried on fw its ex- 
cavation. 

We left Jura for Zia, October the twenty-fifth, th^ 
weather being calm. As we drew near to Z'la, there sprung 
up a fresh breeze, and our sailors endeavoured to steer the 
caique into what they t)elleved to be the harbour of the 
island, at its northern extremity. Fortunately we had a 
8(nall compass, and a copy of Touroefort's travels, the accu- 
racy of whose maps we had before prove^d; and, finding that 
Beither our captain nor any one'oi the Cadot crew knew 
- any thing of tlie coast, the author undertook to pilot the 
vessel into a harbour which he had never seen, and actually 
by the aid of charts which have neither sounding nor 
bearings4 As soon as we had doubled the northern point 
(ff the island, the wind freshened apace ; but it came en- 
tirely aft, with a heavy sea, which drove us before it with 
great rapidity down the channel between Zia and the island 
Mag off CAPft SrNiuM, anciently called HfiLENik, and now 
macronisi. Presently the mouth of the port which is on 
the western side of Z'ia, opposite to Helena, began to ap- 
pear; but we stood on, so as to clear any rocks which 
might be on its northern side, and to have a full view of the 
entrance, which is between the west-north westy and west; 
and then we lufied, and stood toward it. In this manner 
we entered the port, about noon, in perfect safety | and found 
there a Ragnsan ship at anchor. It is a very large and 
(k>mmodious haven, fit for ships of any burden, and even 

• ** Nons 11*7 vtmes que de gros mnlots, peut-Stre de la race de c«ax qni 
i^liferrat les habitaos de Pisle de TabandoDer, comme ninele rapporte.** 
7Vi?n^. Vby, du Lev. torn. II. p. 30. Lyons^ 1717. 

f See the authors as cited by Tournefort: JnHgon. CariaL NttmL Mirab, 
eta. 12. Arist. Ub, de Mirab, Awe. JSUan. HisL Jnibn. Ub. V. cap. U. 
-^ • "-wofil. Sfc. 

rouraeC V07. du Lev. torn. II. pp. 14, 21. Lyons^ 1717. 
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from the north toward the south:, the best anchorage is- 
for the largest fleets. It extends, in an eiliptlcal form, 
upon the southern side, bat small ressels may anchor 
anywhere. The great article of commerce belonging to 
the island, now exported from this harbour, consists of 
the acorns of the Felani Onk* Qjuercus MgHops^ used for 
dyeing. A kind of cloak made of goat's hair, which b 
sold in the port, is said by Tournefort to be manufactured 
in Zia : but in this he was mistaken ; for those cloaks are 
brought to Zia from the isle of Jcura^ pronounced Zouta^ 
near Salonica. There has been a great defalcation in the 
sale of the Velani acorns : formerly they sold for forty 
pounds sterling the quintal; and when we arrived, the 
dealers in this article were glad to get fifteen pounds ster- 
ling for the same quantity. The produce of the island 
in these acorns alone amounts annually to fifteen thousand 

It being Sunday, we found nobody at the quay, and 
therefore set off for the town, and the only one upon the 
island ; it is at the distance of three miles fiom the har- 
bour : we passed ' through a valley toward it, and after- 
wai-d ascended to the hill on which it stands^ It is built 
upon the site of the ancient Carthasa^ after the manner of the 
town of.Syra, but in the form of a theatre,, and upon a 
mnch higher mountain ; the houses being erected in terracea 
one above another, so that the roofs of a range of dwellings 
below serve as a street to another rangl» above. Those 
streets, as Syra, are beyond descriptioa filthy. Such a sin- 
gular maouerof building gives to the place a very novel and 
extrao.rdioary appearance. The citadel is upon the left, to 
a person eoterin<!^ by the narrow pass that leads to the town; 
and here, says Tournefort,f sixty Turks, armed only with 
two muskets, defended themselves against the whole Vene- 
tian army. The ravages committed by the Russians, when 
their fleet visited this island during the reign of Catharine 
the Second, were even yet the subject of conversation. The 
inhabitants told us that their houses were entirely stripped 

* Tournefort describes thh beantiftil species of oak as growins io the siee 
of oor commoD oak, the Quercus Robur. We never observed the Qxtercus 
yEgUops but as a shrub : hovev^er, the accuracy of such- a writer as Tourne- 
fort is by no means to be difpnted upon a point that he was so peculiarly 
Qualified to determine. The Velani acorns which we brought to the botanic 
Garden at Cambridge, although collected, with the utmost care, did notpror 
duce a single plant 

f Voy. du her* torn. IF. p. 15. 
A 
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by Uiem.^ The specious promises which they held out to 
the people of Greece are now seea io their true light by 
that people, and they will not again become the dupes of 
any Scythian treaty. Sonnini says they had rendered the 
very name of Liberty so odious at Paros, that the inhabitants 
would hear no proposals for their deliverance from the power 
of the Turks; they preferred Turkish despotism to Rus* 
sian emancipation. '^Armed,^' says he,t ^* in appearance, 
for the purpose of restoring to the Greeks their ancient 
liberty, they {the Russians) became their scourge." Surely 
the examples of national perfidy they have afforded will not 
be lost upon the cabinets of Europe. It was not the proper* 
ty of the natives alone which suffered upon this occasion : 
the Russians removed or destroyed the most valuable anti- 
quities ; which could not have been more effectually sacri- 
ficed if they had perished, with the plunder of the Parthe- 
non, among the rocks of Cythera.f The Fine Arts, who 
always deprecate their coming as they would another inva- 
sion of Alaric, will remember with regret the days they 
passed in the Archipelago : and when truth prevails over 
the interests of political intrigue and the prejudices of par- 
ty zeal, it will be seen that an author has not erred who 
thus described them 4 

RVSSl INTER CHRISTIANOS BARBAPQTATOI. 

The male population of Zi'a amounts to three thousand 
persons. Each house pays a tax of ten,. twelve, or fifleen 
piastres, annually. We called upon the English consul, who 
promised to send mules for us to the marine, if we would come 
the next day and dine with him ; to which we consented. He 
informed us of a circumstance before alluded to, but of which 
we had never till then hearti ; namely, that the famous Oxford 
Marble^ generally believed to have been found in Paros, was 
in reality discovered among the- ruins of loulis^ in the Isle of 
Z'ia, at four hours* distance from the town ; and he appealed 
to some of the inhabitants, well acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, for the truth of the fact. Those ruins are little 
known: Toumefort has briefly noticed them; but it remains 
for some future traveller to make us better acquaintisd with 

* Travels in Greece and Turkey, p. 454, Land, 1801. 
f The memorable fate which attended the spoils of the finest temple Greece 
ever saw, in Cerigo Bay, A. D. 1802. 
t Vid. Jobanqis Lomeieri Lib, de Bibliothecis, cap. su p. 32^8. UUrajecL 
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the remaios of a city not only ' renowned as the birth-place 
of many celebrated men,^ of SimonideSij of Baedi^UdUj of 
Erasistralua^t'W^d of ArisUmJ^ but particularh^ entitled to 
a careful ezaminaUoa, from the circumstance of the discoTeiy 
there made of this important chronicle, so long believed to 
owe its oriffin to Pares. A place which has been hitherto 
Httte regarded, as lying remote from common obsenration, 
where the soil has never been turned, nor hardly a stone 
removed from the situation in which it was left when the 
city was abandoned by its inhabitants, may welt repay the 
labMir and the expense necessary for tliis purpose. The 
season was far advanced at the time of our visit, and our 
eagerness to get to Athens so paramount above every other 
consideration, that we did not choose to delay our voyage 
thither by making a visit to these ruins; which we have 
ever since regretted. Some notion may be formed of their 
magnitude, and the degree of consideradon in which they 
were held by Toumefort, from the manner in which lie 
introduces his account of them, after describing the remains 
of CaWA^m :|| and with regard to the vahtable chronlcte 
which the present inhabitants of ZHa maintain to have been 
found at louliSi there is something like an internal evidence 
of the fact in the remarkable records preserved up<m the 
marble, not only with regard to Smonides the poet, who was 
a native'of the city, but also of his deseendant, Stmonidea^ son 
of Ijeoprq^y whov explained at Athens the principles of 
a Mvndovnov, or scheme for ari^ieial menwry^ of which he 

lou. na) wnk twtk *£;o9ioTpaT0f 6 {ofpdt, wxl tOv Ir toO vifnrdrou ^iKoaimDi 
^Af/ffTWv, 6 To9 ^fua9iv/Tou ^I'uvos {nxurnr. StraboD. Geog. lib. x. p. 710. 

t Tbe ancient name of Zib, KEOS, called KIA by Ptolemy, was some- 
timefl abbreviated, and written KOB ; and owing to this circumstance, tli« 
country of tbe poet Simonides has sometimes been confoanded with that of 
Hippocrates. Stephanus Byzantimos uses tke word K0£ to signify KEOS, in 
speaking of the city IwUs. *Iou\U niiht Iv )^C {f^id, SUph- ByarniL Gag. * 
L. Bat, 1004.) Among the Romans, it was also usual to abbreviate Cllsj by 
writing Cdt. Pliny says the island had been called Ceos, and in his time 
Cm, 

X The famous physician who discovered, by the motion of the swlie, tbt . 
love which Antiocbus had oonceiv^l for his mother-in-iaw, Stratonice. He 
was the grandson of Aristotle. 

\ There were two philosophers of this name, the first mentioned by Strabo 
as a native of CioB, was a PmpaU^; the second was a Stotc, and a native of 
Chios : they have been confounded together, and it has been proposed to 
read 'Aj^o-tttv KfTorf:^ JiXou 

I "PoixR VOIR quslIhis chosi SI PLUS SDFBRBB, ilfiiut prendre la route da 
fttd sud esti*' &c. rvy^dufiW, torn. IL p. 15. 
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^aa the mventor. The aacieot road from Imdis to Car- 
theBO^ the finest thing of the kind, says Touroefort,* which, 
perha[>8, can be fouad in all Greece, yet exists. He traced 
it for three miles in extent, flanking the sidt^ of the hills, 
and sustained by a strong wall, of which the coping con* 
sisted of immense blocks of a grayish stone, having the pro- 
perty of splitting like the slate used in the Grecian Isles for 
covering houses and chapels. The remains of loulis are now 
called noAiS by the inhabitants of Zia. They cover the top 
of a promontory, to the south-south-east of the present town ; 
the base of which is washed by the sea, although it was a 
league distant from it in the time of Strabo. The ruins of 
the Acropolis are upon the point of the cape ; and somewhat 
farther from the shore the temple is conspicuous^ in the mag« 
nificence of its remains : those of the city extend from the 
bill quite into a valley which is watered by the streams of a 
fountaiu whence loulis received its name. "Never,", ob- 
serves the author now cited,t *< have I seen such masses of 
marble employed in architecture, as those used for construct- 
ing the walls of this city : some of the blocks are more thaa 
twelve feet in length.'^ The^British consul told us, that the 
head of the fine Torso represented in Tourneforfs travels 
was carried away by an Englishman. Strabo relates, that 
there were once four cities upon this island, Pceeessa^ Cat' 
thasOj Caresstis, and loulis; but that in his time the inhabi- 
tants of Po^'essa had settled in Carthcta^ and those of Caressus 
in lotdis. He has preserved from Menandir an ancient and 
memorable law of the inhabitants of this island x\ " Let him 

WHO CANNOT LEAD AN HONOURABLB, NOT LEAD A DI8H0* 

HONOURABLE LIFE.'' Ptolcmy mentions three cities, instead 
of four, Caressus, loulis, and Carthcea*^ From the ruins of 
the last of these has originated the present town of Zi'a, the 
only one in the whole island : those ruins may be traced in 

* Voy. du. Lev, torn. II. p 16. Lyons, 1717. 

t ibid. Tournetort fouDd the remaine of an iascrtptioQ upoD a broken 
marble in a Greek chapel among the ruins, containing the word lOTAIAA. 

i 'O Jin ^uvd^fvoj ^T)v uoXfiy, ov ^tT ncai&s. Thus rendered by Xylander, 
** Qtti non protest vivere benf, mm male moritur :^^ perhaps alluding to an ancient 
custom in Zi'a, of putting to death aged and infirm persons. The editor oC 
the Oxford Strabo has disputed this interpretation^ and says the sense should 
be, ** Qui non beni vUam agere potest, mm mall vitam agat,** Vid. Annot. in 
Strahon^ Geog. lib. x. p. 7 10. Oxon. 1807. Wot. 12. 

$ Kio vti<ro« iv ? v6Kvs, jotU KAprKraor. 'louMf, KapSai'a, Ptolem. Geoff, lib. 
iii. cap. 15. Jmst. 1618. ' ^ 

yoij IV, 2 
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the valley, the whole way from the harboar to the citadel.* 
The oame of this city — writteo KAP0AIA by Strabo and by 
Ptolemy, and coDsequently Carthcea by Latin writers — ap- 
pears upon its medals, K A P6 A» which is, probably, an ab- 
breviation^ We were fortunate in procuring several : but 
they were all of bronze ; nor have we ever seen or heard of 
a silver medal either of leulis or of Carthcea. Those of the 
latter city ei^kibited in front a laurelled bust ; and for re- 
verse, the fore quarters either of a famn or of a dog^ and in 
Bome instances with a he^ below, and a semicircle of diverging 
rays above the head of the animal. Their legends were 
either Ki eimply, or KAPGHA; but in no instance 
KAPOAlA* The bee evidently refers to /omZw, of 
which city this was the symbol ; as appears by some bronze 
medals in the French collection, on which the bee appears, 
with the legend I O Y A I • Possibly, therefore, laulis was 
leagued with Carthcea^ or had become tributary to it, when 
6ome of the medals were struck which we brought from the 
island. 

An amusing adventure befel us the next day, in our search 
for medals. We have before ' had occasion to allude to the 
hpspitality of the Greeks, to their loveof festivity, and to 
the sort of sensation excited by the arrival of strangers among 
them; but'perhaps the following anecdote may exhibit these, 
their national characteristics, in a more striking manner than 
has been hitherto done. The consul having sent his mules to 
the harbour, we went to visit himt as we had promi9ed to do, 
and despatched messengers about the town in search of medals 
and gems. Toward the evening, as we were preparing to 
take leave of our host, a little girl arrived; who said, if we 
tvould follow her, she would conduct us to a house where 
several antiquities would be offered to us for sale. When 
Ire got into the street, we were surprised to meet a young 
lady very splendidly dressed, who offered to us some me- 
dals, and said, if we would accompany her she would 
take us to a house where the owner kept a collection of 
i^uch rarities. Presently we met a second female, nearly 
iyf the same age, and similarly habited ; who addressed the 
first, laughing, and then literally seized one of us by the 
arm, bidding her companion secure the other : and in this 

* Tournefort speaks of an inscriptioo of forty-one lines io^he chapel of St 
Peter, but it was much effaced, and almost illegible. 
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oaoBer we were hurried into a crowded assembly, where 
many of the inhabilaots had been collected for a regular ball. 
The dancing instantly began; and being welcomed with loud 
cheers into the midst of the party, there was no alternative 
but to give up all thoughts, for the rest of the evening, of re- 
turning to our caique, and contribute to the hilarity of those 
by whom we had been thus hospitably inveigled. Our con- 
ductors proved to be the two daughters of the •i5ioirj(J|fv who 
thus honourably entertained, after the manner of his 
forefathers, two private strangers whom he was never likely 
to see again, and from whom he could reap no possible 
advantage. Every species of Greek dance was exhibited 
for the anmsement of his guests ; from ihe bounding Movoxojm 
or hornpipe^ and the Ai'xofoj or rigadoon^* to the more 
stately measures of the orbicular brarv^ and the " threadier 
my-ncedle'^ of the modern RomSka.X The whole night pass- 
ed in one uninterrupted scene of the most joyous vivacity. 
To us it seemed to exhibit a moving picture of other times; 
for in the dances we actually beheld the choirs of the ancient 
Greeks, as originally they were led around the altars of 
Delos, or amidst the rocks of Delphi, or by the waters of 
Helicon, or along the banks of the Eurotas § When morn* 
ing dawned, we retired ; but we left them 8til\ dancing ; and 
we heard their reiterated songs as we descended through the 
valley toward the shore. 

The fertility of Zia has been mentioned by ancient ^nd by 
modern authors, and it was particularly noticed by us 
upon the spot.|| It appeared to be the best cultivated of 
any of the Grecian Isles. In our way to and from the 
town, we found among the rocks some very rare plants; 
particularly the Verhascum Qrcecum of Tournefort, which 
here flourishes in great perfection. The cottton-plants were 
in flower; the island produces also abundance of wine, barley, 
silk, ligs, and cattle. The old road from this harbour to the 
city of Carthcea was cut out of the solid rock, and the traces 
of it are still visible. There was a tradiiion in the time of 

* See De Guy's Letters on Greece, vol. I. p. i49. Lmd, 1781. 

+ See p. 5. of this volume. 

t See p. 2. Note (fo of this vohirae. 

J " Qiialis in Earots ripis, aut per juga Cynthi 

" Excrcet Diana choros,*' 

Virg, uEneid. Ub, t. Sedan. 1625. 
6 *' Et eultor Demoriim, qui pioguia Cea 

Ter centum nivei tondent dnmeta juvenci.** 

f^irg. GiorgicAib, i^ver. M. Sedan* t625. 
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Pliny, that Zia, or, as he writes it, Cea^ had been separated 
from Etihosa by the sea, and that a considerable part of it 
toward the north had been swallowed by the waves.f This 
event might possibly occpr at the bursting of the Thracian 
IBosphorus; and to this, perhaps, the ancient Greek name of 
the island, Hydrussa^X may be attributed, rather than to the 
abundance or excellence of its water, as the same name 
was common toother isles; for example, to Tenos^ which 
may, from its relative situation to Eubcea^ have had a 
similar origin. The mountains of Zia are all of limestone : 
there a[re no vestiges of any volcanic operation. The mi- 
neral mentioned by Tournefort,§ under the appellation of 
** Craie de Brian^mr a variety of talc is found in great 
abundance near the monastery of St. Marine^ or Marinas^ 
distant about three hours' journey from the town of Zia ; 
the inhabitants make no use of it. Lead ore is also found 
near the same place. From hence there are two ways of 
going to Athens : the first is by landing at a port near Su- 
liiUM, which is called DascaWo ; two hours from which 
place is a village called, from the abundance of its Karob 
treesy KcraVta^ whence the distance is only eight or ten hours, 
by land the whole way, to Athens : the other way is by sea, 
up the Gwjjf of Engia to the Pirjeus. Our consul had re- 
commended the iformer way, as the easiest, the safest, and the 
best ; but we adopted the latter, that we might have the 
satisfaction of making our first approach to Athens from one 
of its ancient harbours, and of seeing as much as possible 
of the magnificent scenery which the gulf exhibits. 

We hired a pilot from Zia, for tlie Saronic Gulf; and left 
the harbour, with a fair wind, October the twenty-seventh, 
soon after sunrise. 

We passed Macraniai^ once called Helena, because 
Jlel^n is said to have landed here after her expulsion from 
Troy ;|| and we had such a glorious prospect of this island, 
and of the temple of Minerva Sunias standing upon the cape, 
ti^ether with other more distant objects, that we could recol- 
lect nothing like it; such a contrast of colours; such an 

* •• Quam nosti i quidam dixere Ceam.^* flin. Hist. NaL lib. iv. c. 12. torn, 
l.p. 221. L.Bal.\G35. 

f " Avulsa Euboeae, qnins:entis lonpa stadiis, fuit qnondara; mox qitatiior 
ferfe partibus, quae ad Bceotiam vergebant, eodem roari devoratis.** Wd^ 

X Vid Plin. Hist. Nat. nbi supra. 

9 Voy. du Lev. torn. 11. p. 21. LyonSj 1717. 

]{ See Pauaaoias, lib. i. c. 3d. 
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association of the wonders of nature and art ; such perfec- 
tion of grand and beautiful perspective, as no expression of 
perceptible properties can convej to the minds of those who 
have not beheld the objects themselves. Being well aware 
of Uie transitory nature of impressions made upon the me- 
mory by sights of this kind, the author wrote a description 
of this scene while it was actually before his eyes : but how 
poor is the effect produced by detailing the parts of a view 
in a narrative, which ought to strike as a whole upon the 
sense ! — He may tell, indeed, of the dark blue sea streaked 
with hues of deepest purple — of embrowning shadows— of 
liglits effulgent as the sun — of marble pillars beaming a ra- 
diant brightness upon lofty precipices whose sides are 
diversified by refreshing verdure and by hoary mosses, 
and by gloomy and naked rocks; or by brighter, sur- 
faces reflectif]g the most vivid and varied tints, orange, red, 
and gray ; to these he may add an account of distant sum- 
mits, more intensely azured than the clear and cloudless 
sky— of islands dimly seen through silvery mists upon the 
wide expanse of water, shining, towards the horizon, as it 
were " a sea of glass :" and when he has exhausted his voca- 
bulary, of every colour and shape exhibited by the face of 
nature or by the works of art, although he have not de- 
viated from the truth in any part of his description, how 
little and how ineffectual has been the result of hb under- 
taking ! 

As we passed the southern point of Macronisi, and drew 
nearer to the promontory, the temple upon the cape appeared 
to the greatest advantage in which it is possible nbw to view 
it ;^ for it seemed to be Entire, its deficiencies being conce.aled 
by the parts which yet remain uninjured. When we had 
doubled the southern point of the cape, we anchored in the 
ancient port of Sunium, an insignificant bay, lying within 
the gulf, sheltered by the promontory. Here we landed. 
The owners of a small boat which we observed coasting, 
believing us to be pirates, ran their vessel aground, and 
abandoned her as soon as they perceived our caique coming 
round the cape, making their escape up the rocks near to 
the shore. We endeavoured, by signs, to convince them of 

* There is a very accurate reprewntation of Cape Sunium and the tem- 
ple, engraved from a drawing by Mr. Gell, io the edition of Fatamar^t * 
shifmredc^ published by the Rev. James Stanier Clarke, U L. B. brother of 
the author pf these travels 

2* 
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o^r peace^Ue in|eati<^8 ; but they betook themaelTes to some 
^oods, an4 appeared do more while we remaioed in the bay. 
I'roceediog toward the temple, we fouad the rocks covered 
with evergreens ^nd bushy shrubs, among which we noticed 
th^ PistdLcia LerUiscu^y the myrtle, the Velani oak, and some 
4warf cedars. We also found some rolled pieces of green 
Irap or basalt, containing a dendritic crystallization ; but had 
bkU leisure for a due es^aroinatioa of the strata on whicli this 
leo)ple stands ; our sailors, who had themselves been mis* 
Ij^ken for pirates, being very impatient to get under weigh, 
through fear that some of the real robbers would arrive, who 
inake the bay of Sunium their lurking-place, where they 
lie in wait for vessels going in or out of the gulf. It waa 
with diiikiilty we could pacify the master of the caique, 
during the time we spent in the examination of the temple. 
7 bis beautiful building was once adorned with the most ex-* 
qiusite sculpture ; its materials were of the whitest marble ; 
U wa9 oi tl^ Doric order; ^nd the remains of it are sufE- 
cient to prove that, when it was entire, it exhibited one of 
the most highly-fioished specimens of Attic architecture in 
all Greece. Chandler* believed it to have been " erected 
in the ^me happy period with the great temple of Minerva, 
called the fartbepon, in the' Acropolis at Athens, or in the 
time of Pericles, it having ^ike proportions, though far in* 
ferior in. ^a?^nitude." Beside the temple, there was also a 
Prop^Umh of the Doric order at Sunium. We found fifteen 
^olc^mos yet standing. The surfaces in some of those facing 
the sea vere much decomposed. Several personirhad writp 
leQ theiE' n^n»es upon the marble ; and even those which had 
been inscribed with peocila remaioed, with their dates, as 
fresh as wheu they were first wrUtea We i«ad the names^ 
of the lamented Iw^nDUhi*, and of tlie honourable cap- 
tain Wi^LiAi)! Paget. The last of these, a gallant naval 
ol^cex, DOW Niried at ^ribraltar, will not waat a memo* 
rial in Greeee. His name will be long remembered, for 
the coolness, the intrepidity, apd^ the humanity which ha 
displayed when commandex^ of the Bionrney^ a fifty*gu»^ 
ship., dicing his memorable action with a French fdgate, 
^.a^ -&%?^«, in the harbour of Myconi. The French offieer 
was an old acquaintance, and one with whom he had lived in 
habito o£ iirien^hip. Captain Paget sent a boat ti^ him, say- 

* Tra? elB in Greece, p. 8. Oajf 1TZ5. 
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ing he iras soirj they hafl met uoder such GircamstaQcea, 
but tbat he must desire him to surrender. He received for 
au^wer, that the captain of La Sihylle well knew captaia Pa* 
get's force,* aod that he would delend himself to the lastex-^ 
tremitj. The Frenchmau fired first, aided by four armed 
vessels, which were stationed so as to rake the Rimmy* 
Captain Paget having observed that, from the $ituation of hia 
ihip, soBie mischief would ensue to the inhabitants of My co*- 
ui, patiently sustained this powerful attack without returning 
a single shot, until by getting a spring upon his cable, he had 
brought the Romney into a situation where the cannon might 
play without doing anyin]ury to the town; then he gave hia 
broadside, with three cheers from bis crew. The Frenchman 
returned the salute ; and a warm contest ensued, in which the 
Bomney was ultimately victorious. The history of this ac* 
tion is often related in the Archipelago, although it haa not 
been recorded in England : and as the name of the hero ap* 
pears inscribed with his own baods upon the conspicuous piU 
lars of Sunium, the £THAAI AIA<1>AN£I2;, visible from afar, 
may stand as lasting a mona«eat of his fame, as the glorious 
sepulchre which chance did assign to the memory of Twed^ 
DSLL, when it caused him to be buried in the temple of The* 
sous. 

Chandler says that the temple of Minerva Sunias waa 
within the wall of the old towu.f We saw no remains dT 
this town; but we weye induced to belief, from the appear* 
ance of soaie ruins upon an opposite hill, on the northern side 
of the port, that these were the remains of Sunhim, The im* 
patience of our mariners prevented our visiting tliose ruins,, 
although they have been hitherto undesevibed. They seem* 
ed to be too near to have belonged to Lauriunu Among the 
remains of the temple we found the point of an ancient lance, 
and many fragments of terracotta vessels, these iadestruQti« 
We and infallible testimonies of places resorted to by the an- 
cient Greeks. As sopn as we had descended to the ca'iqu^,. 
our captain weighed anchor, and set sail for the Fir^us, myk 
ealled Porto lAone^ distant forty-two miles from the Cape ;; 
but we had no sojsi^er entered the channel^ between the islaipd 
l^ATKOCLEiA and the coast of Attica, than we were becalm* 
ed. Thi^ isUnd is now called^ by at least half a dos&eqt dilh 

♦ The Romnej wag short of her eomplisment by seventy-five men. 
+ Trav. in Greece, p. 7. Oaf,. 177^, $ee alao Wheler'i ^upney lAto* 
(Sfeece,BookvLp.4ie^ Jmd,ye92. 
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fereot modern oames; ith, therefore, best to adhere as much 
as possible to original appeiiati<)D8, for these m\\ be found 
frequently preserved by the inhabitants of the country. All 
the barbarous nick-names given fo places and islands in 
Greece, and introduced in modern geography, have been 
principally owing to the Italians. Thus Athens received the 
Eirange appellation of Settines^ although it never lost its old 
name among its resident citizens, nor ever fell into the state 
of des(fIation and desertion which has been falsely ascribed to 
it. The little island ofPatroclcia still preserved its name in 
Wheler's time ;* but it has been called Gaithdronesiy {Jisses^ 
IsUy) the Island of Ebony ^ Quidronisa^ Garder^nis^ &c. and 
owing to all these names, it has been sometimes multiplied, and 
laid down in charts as a cluster of small isles, rather than as 
one island. Some geographers have believed this island to 
be the Belhina of Str^bo,f from the manner in which he has 
connected the puf iva v^aos with the rampart constructed by 
Patroclus;X but in a former part of his work he is more expli< 
cit as to the situation of Belbina,^ describing its situation as 
farther from the coast, and which some have believed to be 
the island now called St. George d^drbori, as it is named in 
a chart by D'Anville.|| 

The pilot whom we had brought from Zi'a informed us, 
that ebony still grows upon Patrocleia; and we availed our- 
selves of the delay caused by our being becalmed, to land in 
search of it. We collected many rare plants upon this 
otherwise barren spot; but could not find a single specimen 
of the EbemiSy either Cretica or pinnata. Our sailors also 
landed; and they caught abundance of echini^ upon which 
they fed heartily, both on this and the following day. The 

• Wheler writes it Pitmoclea ; but Spon, Pithoclwa. See Whder*$ 
Jmrn. into Oreece, Book vi. p. 449. Lond. 1682. SpoUt Voyage de Grke^ 
torn. II. p. 155. a La Haye, 1724. 

f See De L'Isles ^^OracitB JnHqaa Tubula iVotn,*^ as poblisbed at Paris 
1745. , ^ 

t TIj6»*wu 51 w\ to6tm* tOv rimv BlX^iva v^aos^ 06 jroXo dwawv, vol 6 ITar- 
f6»Kov x4?a?. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 578. Oxon. l807. 

\ Nno-t^ia 6i ntQiianai iroUci fxiv vf6s rfi ^arti^t^. BiA^va d\ ir^os to irikayot 
fvoTfivouo-a. Ibid. lib. viii. p. 544. Oxon. 1807. 

tl See D*AiiviIie^8 Chart of the Archipelago, published at Paris in 1756. 
The editor of the Oxford edition of Strabo believed Lavottsa to be the mo- 
dern name of Belbina. "Belbina nunc Lavousa dtcitur." {Vid, Not. in 
Slrabon. Geog. p. 544. Oacon. 1807.) This is the island mentioned by Spon, 
to whose work the reader may he referred for the best, indeed the only ac- 
curate, account of the islands in the Saronic gulf. ** Entre .^gina et Con- 
loori, il y a une petite isle appellee Laousa.'* Voyage de Grece^ fntaux An- 
tUs 1675 a l676,iHir Jacob Sporiy torn. 11. p» 156. & la Baye^ 1724. 
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name of this prickly shell-fish, if written abbreviated as they 
proiiouQced it, would be dxnv, instead of rxrvoj. Tiie thermo- 
meter this day at noon was 80^ of Fahrenheit. We were 
unable to leave our station off Patroclei'a before the next 
day; and being afraid to venture upon the coast of Attica, 
we continued upon the island, collecting plants until the 
evening, and admiring the glorious prospect exhibited on 
all sides. In this gulf, between the two promontories of 
Sunium and Scyllmnn, therti are not less than twenty islands;* 
but only three of them are inhabited, Calaurea, ^gina, 
and Sal AMIS. At present we shall only speak of the first of 
these, Calaurea, because the others .will occur in the order 
of our route. Its situation with regard to the Scyllman Pro- 
iDoatory, is the same as Patrocl£'ia with respect to the 
' Sunidfu Calaurea, rarely visited, and almost unkabwn, is 
the island to which Demosthenes fled, when he sought to 
^void the fury of Antipater; and where he swallowed poison, 
in the temple of Neptune : and aUhous;h it has been disputed 
whether the island, now sometimes called Poros^ from a small 
adjoining peninsula, be the same with the ancient Calaurea, an 
inscription discovered there by Chandlerf has put an end to 
all doubt upon the subject. He found, among the ruins of the 
city and of the temple, an inscriplioo, upon a pedestal, con^ 
taioiog an acknowledgment of the services of king Eumenes 

*' TO THE Gop, AND TOTHE C AL AURE ANS, AND TO THE OTHEtt 

Greeks." The monument of Demosthenes remained with* 
in the precincts of the temple in the second century.^ This 
island is eighteen miles in circumference : i< is now inhabit- 
ed by those descendants of the ancient Macedonians who are 
called Arnaouts^ or Albanians; a people of whom we shall 
have frequent occasion to speak during our travels in Greece, 
and who have been much vilified, in being often represented, 
in books of travels, as a lawless set of banditti, and as being, 
witli regard to terra firma^ what the MainoteSy or Lacedas- 
monians, are upon the waves.f We are not so well acquaint- 

* See SpoD, torn. II. p. 155- a La Haye, 1724. 

f Chandler'8 Travels in Greece, p. 212. Oxf. IT76. 

t Tou n-ff i^($A.ou)( Ivrds, m\ ro AniiocrOtvous tivfmA, Icrvi. Pausan. lib. ii. c. 33. 
p, 189. Lips. 1696. 

$ " II demeuroit dfius ces cabanes de ces sortes de gens que les Ttircs et les 
Gre^s connotssent sous le nom d*Aruautes, et nous autres sous cehiy d*Alba- 
nois. Us sont en partie originaires de la frontiere occidentale de la Mac€- 
4oine, proche des villes d*A.po]imena et de Sapoza; et en partie deTEpire, 
vers lea montagnes de la Chym&re. lis sont naturellment braves, dCternii- 
oei, et iafatigables, erand voleurt, et justemeBt daoi la terre ferme de Grice 
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ed Tvith the latter ; but have reason to believe that they 
also have been greatly calumniated in the accounts publish- 
ed ojf them from the hetrsaj statements of the Turks and 
Greeks. As to the Albanians, it was often our good fortune, 
io our subsequent journeys, to prefer a night's lodging ia 
their cottages to the less cleanly accommodation of more 
stately dwellings : and this brief allusion to them has beeu 
ndw made, rather by anticipation, that the reader, finding 
hereafter an account of them very ditTerent from the notions 
generally entertained of this people, may not be induced to 
attribute to first impressions a description of their manners 
which has been the result of repeated experience. 
/ The next-morning, we hoisted sail as the sun was rising 
in great splendour above the mountains j but the wind blew 
in gust?, and we made little progress. At oae time it came 
with such sudden violence down the side of a high mountaia 
upon the Attic coast, that it nearly upset the caique* These 
transitory gales are common in all gulfs surrounded by high 
land, and they render the navigation precarious for small 
vessels. The mouniain to the east of us was called, by our 
sailors, EUmbo^ which is a modern name for Olympus ; and 
the latter, perhaps, formerly denoted any very lofty emi- 
nence, as it is the appellation which was common to nfiany ce« 
lebrated mountains : to one in Pieria^ the seat of the gods ; to 
auotlier in Bitkynia; to a third in Mysia ; a fourth in Cyprus ; 
a fifth in Crete ; a sixth' in £lis ; and a seventh in Arcadia. 
In the course of this day we found ourselves to be accompa- 
nied by a tew small vessels, sailing up the gulf, with red sails. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon, being off Cape Fari, and 
upon the look-out towards the n. n. e.^ we beheld with great 
transports of joy, the first sight of Athens ; its lofty edifices 
catching the sun's rays, and rendering the buildings in the 
Acropolis visible to us at the distance of fifteen miles. The 
reflected light gave them a white appearance. The Par- 
thenon appeared first, above a long chain of hills in the 
front ; presently we saw the top of Mount Anchesmus, to 
the left of the temple ; the whole being backed by a lofty 
mountainous ridge, which we supposed to be Parnes. All 
the forepart of this fine scene was occupied by Cape Vari 
and the Gulf. Fan, or Fary^ is mentioned by Chandler, 

ce qoe les Magnottes sont mip men." Voyage i'Jthenes* ie. par le Sr, de la 
GuxUeHtre, p. 88. d Parii, 1675. 
4 
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but iQ such an uncertaio maDner, that it is impossible, from 
his descriptioD, to make out its ancient name.* It may have 
been so called from the Isiaud Phaura, wuich was situated 
before one of the Capes between Phalerum and Sunium ; 
and there is a small istaod off Cape Vari* According to 
Chandler, Vari is only four hours' jouroey from Athens by- 
land, which nearly agrees with the distance mentioned to us 
by our pilot. The i^mows grotto of the nymphs is only three 
quarters of an hour distant from Vari, ioland \ it is situated 
in a part of MonrU Hymtttus^ which here, stretching out 
into the sea, forms the promontory once called Zoster; 
and this may be the same now called Cape Vari, In thhi 
manner, then, we may perhaps settle the geography of this 
part of the coast; the promontory being Zoster^ and the 
island Phaura. Zoster was so called because it was said 
Latona had loosed her 2one there, in her way to Delos, 
whither she was conducted by Minerva. On the shore was 
an altar. A strange notion seems to have been founded up* 
on a passage in Pausanias : namely, that a part of the colos* 
sal statue of Minerva in the Acropolis of Athens was visible 
from the Sunian Promontory. After the repeated proofs which 
have occurred of late years, confirming the truth of ancient 
geographers and historians upon many points before doubted, 
one would not hastily conclude that a thing positively assert- 
ed is untrue, because it has not remained to undergo the 
test of our experience. The distance is forty- two miles, and 
we barely discerned the Parthenon at fifteen ; but the repre- 
sentation of this statue, as it appears upon an ancient medal 
of Athens,f proves that it was much higher than the Parth6> 
non; and there is no saying what the effect might be, of light 
reflected from a statue of polished or gilded brass in such an 
atmospher.*, even at the extraordinary distance from which 
the point of the spear and crest of the helmet are said to have 
been visible. This gulf has never been accurately survey- 
ed ; and the relative situation of the different parts of it ap- 
peared to us to be erroneously marked in our best maps. 
But Pausanias does not say the statue was visible from Sn- 
nium : his words are, " to those sailing from Sunium P the 
situation, and distance, of the spectator are therefore very 
indefinitely marked.} 

* Trav. in Greece, pp. 147, 150. Oxf. 1776. 

f See ♦* Vmfagt du Jeme jimcharsis, »» Tab. XXVII. Pig. 1 . Paru, 179a 

t Tnf 'AduvdU A TotJ S6saros alyji^ vol 6 t<6fpos too kj4vow, diro Xouvfou fjo^- 
irMouaiv I^Tiv ^ c^vono. Paiuaoiff Attica, c. 28. p. 67. Ups. 1S96. 
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Toward eveniDg we were again becalmed, and anchored 
near to a Cape which is opposite to a point of the Island 
of Salamis. Here we sent the pilot on shore whom we 
had brought from Zia, as he was the only person acquaint- 
ed with the country, directing him to go to Athens and 
hire horses to meet us at the Piraeeus on the following day. 
Soon after midnight a breeze sprung up ; and our impatience 
getting the better of all apprehension, we resolved to steer 
for the Pirseeus, without any other pilot than the stars, 
which shone with great brightness. We knew that our 
course was due north ; and therefore pointiog out the polar 
star to the master Of the caique, we persuaded him to get 
under weigh, promising to pilot his vessel into harbour as 
safely as we had done before into the port of Zia,* There 
was barely wind enough to keep the vessel steady to her 
helm; therefore if she chanced to fall upon a rock or a 
shoal, it would be easy to get her off again, and the pilot had 
said that the course was clear. Accordingly we set sail, and 
for once ventured towards a lee shore, ' without seeing any 
thing of the land. Tn this manner passing the mouth of the 
old haven Phalerum^ as we drew near to the .Munychian - 
Isthmtts, we distinctly perceived the coast, like a long dark 
wall before us. Upon this, we stood somewhat farther out 
toward the north-west; and doubling the point, lowered our 
sails, and took to the oars, steering north-east, and afterwards 
due east ; by which means we soon entered the outer port of 
Piraeus ; but endeavouring to pass farther in, we drove the 
vessel upon the ruined pier, on the Munychian side* Daylight 
was beginning to dawn ; and a part of this pier rose above the 
water, so that we were enabled to land upon it, and lighten the 
caique, while our sailors were; employed in getting her^head 
off the pier. We found the entrance to the inner harbour 
to be close to this part of the ancient rampart ; but it was 
eight o'clock, a. m. October the twenty-ninth, before wd 
brought the vessel to an anchor off the custom-house, in a 
good sandy bottom, and about four fathoms water. Seven 
or eight fathoms may be found nearer to the mouth, and ele* 
ven between the two piers ; the bottom shelving into fif- 
teen and twenty fathoms in the outer port with good anchor- 
age.t 

* The variation of the compass 12^. 55. as observed in 1751, makes the 
coarse exactly north by the magnetic needle. See Stwxrt^i Athens f Map of 
Mtica; vol. III. 

f As an extraordinary event in the history of the Pirwilmi it may be 
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At ten o'clock we landed; and having mounted our 
liorses, took the ancient road to the city, by the indistinct , 
remains of the walls of Cooon,^ the sepulchre of Menander, 
and the Cenotaph of Euripides. Tt were useless to relate 
the feelings with which we viewed the grandest and most 
affecting sight that hath been left for modern times. The 
classical reader, already convinced that nothing exists upon 
earth to equal it, may give a traveller credit for emotiona, 
similar to those excited in bis own mind by the mere men- 
tion of an approach to Athens ;> and he will anticipate, by 
bis imagination,' what it is impossible to describe. Such 
is the nature of the place, and such the magnitude of its 
ruins, that, in a general view, time seems to have spent its 
ravages upon it in vain. The Acropolis and the temples, 
and the tombs, and the theatres, and the groves, and the 
mountains, and the rocks, and the plain, and the gardens, 
and the vineyards, and the fountains, and the baths, and 
the walls, and the gates, are as they appeared to Pericles, 
to Socrates, and to Alcibiades. '' Adsunt ATHsxiB, vndk 

HUMANlTAS, DOCTRINA, RELIGIO, FRUGBS JURA, LEOKS 
ORTJE, ATaVE IN 0MNE8 TERRAS DISTRTBUTJB PT7TANTU11 ; 
PE aUARUM POSSESSIONE, PROPTBH PUIiCHRlTUDINEH, 
ET1AM INTER DeoS CBRTAMEN PRODITUM EST. UrBS, 
INaUAM, QVM VETUSTATE EA EST, UT IPSA EX SIBSE SUOB 
CIVEB GENUISSE DICATUR : AVTHORlTATE AUTEM TANTA, UT 
.JAM FRACTUM flftOPE BT DEBlLITATEM GRiECIJB NOMENy 
HUJU6 URBIS LAUDE NlTATUR.'' 

xDfntioned, that the author^f brother, captain Clarke, of the royal navy, 
brought an Boglish frigate, the Braakel, to an anchor within this port; but 
not without considerable damage to the ship. The Athenians flocked in 
crowds to witness this extraordinary spectacle. See a nmrroHw qf ike evevU, 
in the notes 1» aneditumof Falanur'aShtpwrecky by the Rev. J. S. Clarkey L.L,B* 
the Biographer qf Nelson^ ifc- SfC. 

* 'AvkJvtov d\ fx n«ryaiOf, ifttma rfiv rexOv Icttiv, & K6vtav ffcTTfjov tAj jrjis 
Kvidov Kuiioxfos dviTrmt, Pausaa. Attica, c. 2. p. 7. lAjps, 1696. 
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CHAP.XII. 

ATHENS. 

Origin of the falidous contest between Neptune and Aft- 
nerva^-'Jnctent Sepulchral Monument'^Excavations alt 
Athens— 'View qfthe Cecropian CiteLdd^^Funereal Aspect 
of the City — Objects in the perspective — SUite of the An- 
tiquities — Interesting ReliO'^^Rimarks upon entering 
Athens — Guilletiere — Ascent of the AcropoUs^^Relic ^ 
Phidian Sculpture — Adytum of Pan — *Iif i of the Greeks — 
Portable Shrines — Statue of Pan — Celebrated Artist-^ 
Spoliation of the Temples^' Comparison between the Grecian 
and Roman BuiUlings—Aiheui^Q^ FoBldoniaUiOnd MffinetSL 
Architecture — Cause of the Injury sustained in the Sculp- 
ture of the PartheooQ — Splendid representation of the 
FaQatheoaea — Description qf the JVork-^The Cothurous, 
and petasus or Fileue — Practice if gilding and painting 
Statues — Marbles used in the Acropolis-Singular Con* 
struction qf the Erccth^ura — Of the Prytan^um— T«»- 
ples of Pandrouis Osnd Mioeryu PoliaB-«>(y <^ Oitt^, 
and Well — PropylaBa — Walls (^ the Acropolis — Odeum 
of Regilla — General description of the Theatres of 
Greece — Areopagus — Temple qf Theseus. 

This road, from the Pirieeus to Athens, extending f&t 
about five miles, formerly passed over marshy ground ; for 
the foundations of the two long walls^ which enclosed the 
Fineeus within the precincts of Athens, were, according to 
Plutarch, laid in a marshy soil, prepared for the purpose by 
i)eipg filled with huge pieces of rock.* An inference may' 
be deduced from this circumstance, which does not seem to 
have been noticed ; that inasmuch as the plains of Greece 
have evidently resulted from the retiring of waters gradu- 
ally carried off by evaporation and by other causes, the 
lakes and marshes which remained in ancient times were so 

* Aiyi TQi t\ Hal Tfiv fioiiPfiv tiiYfiy ft ffKiAq aoXoSffi, mmnAic^fnim iiiv Zan^wt 

IXfiy ffifaflvTWv, Imi'vov xI^tq rwfUrm xo^ ^Mv7«c Platarchi Cimon. te». 
Trt>. 125. JLcnil. 1723. 
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many relics of the retreating flood. Hence, perhaps, the 
origin of the antiquated and popular fable, amon^ the earli- 
est settlers in Attica, of the contest between Neptune and 
Minerva for the country, rather than that which Plutarch*^ 
has assigned as the source of it; who believed it to have 
been founded on the endeavours of the kings to withdraw the 
people from a seafaring life to the labours of agriculture. 
After this contest is said to have happened, T{eptum is de« 
scribed as endeavouring to regain the territory by subsequent 
'inundations. Some of the lakes noticed by historians are 
aow become marshes, and the marshes they meution are be- 
come dry land. There is now little appearance of marshy 
land between the Pirsseus and Athens :t the road lies throus:h 
vineyards, olive-grounds, and plantations of tig-trees. Se- 
veral plants were in flower, and the specimens we collected 
were fresher than those we c^athered in the islands. In one 
of the vineyards we saw a Tum^Jus, which is undoubtedly 
an ancient sepulchre. The monument of Euripides was a 
Cenotaph, but that of Menander did really contain his ashes. 
The tomb of Euripides was at Fella, in Macedonia; possi* 
My, therefore, this mound may have been the sepulchre of 
the comic poet. Pausanias, speaking of the Cenotaph of £u- 
rpidea, calls it Mv?incuJ This is evidently a Td<pof, but it has 
upon its summit the remains of some structure, not as for the 
support of a Std^^ but of a Mvtpirdv raised upon the mound; 
and this would rather confirm Chandler's opinion, who believ- 
ed it to be the monument raised to £uripides.§ It had not been 
opened at the time of our arrival. The business of making ex«* 
cavations among the Grecian tombs was then beginning in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, and' it has since abundantly re- 
warded the taste of those travellers under whose patronage 
such labours have been carried on.|| We observed the re* 

* Vid. Phitarcb, in Themist. torn. I. p. 268. rjmd: 1729. 

f We did not observe auy thiojjr of this nature in the road from the Hfa- 
eus ; bat in the map of Attica, as surveyedby Stuart, there is notice of a moi^ 
^y soil bordering the Phalerum. now caHed /'(h'(d Phaanari. See StuarVs 
Jiheru, vol. III. Loud: 1794. 

1 See Pausanias, lib. i. c. 2. p. S. lAfs. 1696. 

i See Trav. in Greece, p. 24. Oaf. 1776. 

j) A French artist, Mons. Fauvd^ is said to have met with great success in 
these researches. Dmi BatUsta Lumtri opened sever aF tombs, and thus made 
a collection €^ the most vaUiahle Grecian vases. Amon^ English travellers, 
the Earl of Abkbdi«n is particularly distinf niched for his liberality in en- 
couraging works of this kind : the more landable, in being oppo«ted to the la- 
■rentable operations which another British Earl, one of his lordship's coim- 
tr^KBiea, was then prosecotingr t» the yiUir ruin of the finett works of ancient 
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jnains of the ancient paved way leading from the Piraeus; 
also of an aqueduct. As we drew near to the walls, we 
beheld the vast Cecropian Citadel, crowned with temples 
' that originated in the veneration once paid to the memorj'of 
the illustrious dead,* surrounded by objects telling the same 
theme of sepulchral grandeur, and now monuments of de- 
parted greatness, mouldering in all the solemnity of ruin. So 
paramount is this funereal character in the approach to Athens 

Greece. To Jord Aberdeen, History and the Pine Arts will ev^r be in- 
debted for the pains be bestowed in the excavation and restoration of the 
Fnyx, and for other sinttlar uodertakings. (See jlppendix to Ihe Cnmbridge 
MarbUst p. 67. Comb. 1809.) Many of our countrymen have since follow- 
ed lord Aberdeen's e&ample. 

- Upon the subject of the excavations at Athens, Mr. Walpole has the fol- 
lowing observations in his Journal : 

** Travellers who will be at the pains to excavate the soil in the virinit7 
of Athens will be amply rewarded for their trouble. The vases which sig- 
nior Lusieri has found in digging near the city are, in their form and general 
execution, not to be surpassed by. any that have been discovered in Italyc 
and Sicily. Among other remains of antiquity, he has found musical inHru* 
aents (the abK6s ano vKajtmkcs, called by the modern Greeks, ira^toCAiov,) 
fkrnaments of dress of various kindii, ear-rings of gold, and mirrors. Thece 
last are of metal : in Pliny (lib. 34.) we.find mention of the employment of 
tin and silver in tbefabricatlonof them: the Jews and Egyptians used those 
made of brass, In the time of Pompey there were some silver. The form of 
the ancient mirror is observed frequently on vases in this shape ^^ being 
the character of one of tlie planets and a metal; namely, Venus, an4 cop- 
per: the meaning of it, thus applied, is evident, as mirrors were sacred to 
Venus, and were made of a metalfrom Cyprus; that is, copper, and were 
covered with a ieaf of sliver. In the analysis of a mirror, Caylus discovered 
a mixture of coDper, reg;ulu8 of antimony, and lead : copper was theprepoa-> 
4erating; lead, the least part. 

*Mo lUe Ceramicus, near to.thesite of the Academy, was discovered thai 
very ancient and interesting inscription in verse, (now in England,) of whif:h 
Mons. Fauvel gave me a copy at Athens, relating to those Athenians who 
had fallen at Polidffa, in the Peloponoesian war: the first line, legible, be- 
gins, Al9EPiV)EM<J>STXASTnEAEXSATO . . . The form of the letters, 
and other archaisms, render the inscription very valuable. Near the church 
of Sotdra Lyrodemon^ probably the site of the aocient Lyceum, was found 
an inscripticrn copied also hy Mons. Fauvel, menlioniBg Dionysius, A«mio« 
IffifitXriTi*. The removal of the earth from part of the Pjtnx has giveu us a 
more exact notion of the form of that celebrated place of assembly. A num- 
ber of votive ofTeiiogs were found at the time of the excavation by Lord 
Aberdeen; but to what Deitjr or what temple they -belonged it is difficult to 
tay. Ou one of them, having an eye sculptured on the stone, were the 
words Etoios v^lcrt^ fCx^iv: on another I saw LCvtjo^oj irUirrt^ l^ti xco'iO'Tn- 
«dv." WaIpoU?s Ms. JowmaL 

* The first place of worship in the Acropolis of Athene was the Sepulchre 
«f Cecntpg. The Parthenon was erected upon the f^pot. (See the Observatwns 
in c. XVII. qfihe First Part qf these Travels, p. 400. Second edii.) The 
Athenians preserved his tomb in the Acropolis, and that of Eridhonius in 
the temple of Minerva Polias. (Km/. Antioch. ap. Clemen. Jlexand. torn, 
1. p. 39. Oxm 1715.) Hence Clemens is of opinion that tombs were the 
origin of all their temples: Nfus niv tb^iuuf 6voiM^oixivov$, j&x^vsdl yivonivous^ 
robuari TOitf r^^w vfc&f lnint*\'i\iii\ovf. Clementis Alexandriai Cohortatlo aj 
Qtf^teBjC. 3. torn. I. p. 39. Oxon. 171^. 
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from the Pirmeus^ that as we passed the hill of the Murium^ 
tvfaich was io fact an ancieat cetneterj of the Atheoiaas, we 
might have imagiaed ourselres to be among the tombs of 
Telmessus, from the number of the sepulchres hewn io the 
rock, and from the aotlquity of the workmanship, evideotiy 
Qotoflater date than anj thing of the kind in Asia Minor. 
In other respects the city exhibits nearly the appearance 
so briefly described by Strabo eighteen centuries before 
our coming;* and perhaps it wears a more magnificent 
aspect, owing to the splendid remains of Hadrian's temple 
of Olympian Jove, which did not exist when Athens 
was visited by this disciple of Xenarchus. The prodigious 
columns belonging to the temple appeared full in view 
between the citadel and the bed of the Ilissus:f high upon 
our left rose the Acropolis, in the most impressive grandeur : 
an advanced part of the rock upou the western side of it is 
the Hill of the Areopagus^ where St. Paul preached to the 
Athenians, and where their most solemn tribunal was held.t 
Beyond all, appeared the beautiful Plain of Athens, bounded 
by Mount Hymetias. We rode toward the craggy rock 
of the citadel, passing some tiers of circular arches at the 
foot of it ; these are the remains of the OMiim of Herodes 
Atiicu$,§ built in memory of his wife Regilla. Thence 
continuing to skirt the base of the Acropolis, the road wind- 
ing rather toward the north, we saw also, upon our leff, 
scooped in the solid rock, the circular sweep on which the 
Athenians were wont to assemble to hear the plays oiJSsch^ 
luSj and where the theatre of Bacchus was afterwards con- 
structed. The Torso of a statue of the Indian Bacchus, 
placed, in a sitting attitude, upon the Choragic Monument 
of Thrasyllus above this theatre, exhibited to us the first 
specimen of Athenian sculpture which we had seen upon the 
spot ; and with the additional satisfaction of viewing it in 

* Ti 5' Affrv ofifiJ vhfa icnlv iv ffi8/w, irtfioiwonivn k5ii^u* M di t? vitftf ri 

6 Tlaf 9fvAv, 8v ivohvTtv ^UiTvos, Iv &} rd toO ^hSloo t^yov iKt^mvov, i\ A9w(L 
Strabon. Oeog. lib. viii. p. 674. Ocam. 1807r 

f The author pretends not to aeitate the question, whether this building be 
really the Temple o/Jvpiter, or w PanlUum ; the reader may be referred to 
the proofs in support of the former opinion, as they are given by the Carl 
of Aberdeen, in the Ifdroductim to WUkirCs T^randaibm ^ f^UrUviw, p. 69, 
also in Note (1) to page 9 of the Text of that work. Lmd. l9}2, 

t Ibid. ' ' *^ I Ibid. 

3* 
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the sKuatioD where it was origkiaUj placed.^ Siuait eofi^* 
sidered the theatre as tiie Odeum ot Pericles ;f and it is re- 
nuiarkable that Fausartias meutioas a statae of Bacehus as 
worthy of notice, iu a couspicuous situation apoo entering 
the Odeum.^ Upon the eaisterii side of tbis statue, fasteaed 
in the rock, appeared a still more iuterestiog relique ; oaaiely, 
the* yerj aaeieot Sua-dial which, in the time of ifischjius, 
of Sophocles, and Euripides, iodicated to the Atheoiao pe»> 
pie the hour at which thehr plajra were to begin. Tbis we 
bad reason to hope would be permitted to-remaia where it had 
been so long preserved ; as no ancient noir modem dlark 
bad deemed it to be an object worthy of his regard. Abore 
the statue we saw also the two Choragic FiUars for support- 
ing tripods, described by Chandler^ and by Stuart,! staadiog 
bigUupon the steep acclivity of the rock, F^Nrtunately for 
us, we arrived before the spoliation of this part of tlie an^ 
cient city had been begun, and we therefore saw all these in* 
terestiog objects as they existed in the time of Pericles. 

We then entered the gate of the modern city ; and almost 
the first object we beheld was the oaly remaining structure 
of all the consecrated fabrics that once adorned the famous 
street of the Tripods, the ele^^ni choragic monument efLy^ 
iterates.** In the small Capuchin convent annexed to this 
. building, our friend and former companion in the Plain of 
Troy^ Don BaUista Lusieri,^ had fixed his residenee. A 

*■ This 8t»tne was long believed eo be that of a lieitiale Itead. (See Stnart*i 
Aniiq. of Jihens, vol. 11. ch. iv. Pi. 6. Lond. 1787.) Chandler coosidered it 
as the statue of Niobr, (TVot). m Greece^ p. 64. Oxf. 1776.) It really repre- 
sented the Indian, or bearded, Bacchas; part of the beard havio); been dis- 
covered upon the statue. It is moreover decorated with the spoils of a pan- 
ther. Ahs! not only this statue, but also the ancieut Sun dial near to it, 
which had existed there ever sineethe time of ^^Sschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides—antiquities which were onl3f valuable as long as they^ remained in 
Iheir ori^innl situation — have beta since putted donm and carried qff, in the 
name of the British Nation, by the agents of our Ambassador at the Porte ilt^ 

f Antiq. of Athens, vol. II. p. 7. Letter fc. 

t 'Ef dt Td *A6tivti<tiv «{art9o5tfiv (SSitov, dud ti iwl A»6w(roj mTtfli ^ios .£ftor. . 
I Aiuan. lib. i. c. 14. p. 34. lAps. 1698 

} Trav. in Greece, p. 63 Vttford, 1776. 

il Antiq. of Athens, vol. II. cb. 4. Lond, 1787. 

«» See Stuart's Antiq. of Athens, vol. 1. ch. iv. Plate 3^ hmi. 1762. 

ft This celeb ated artist, better known «y the name of Dm THa, is a n«* 
five of Naplf>s: he resided many yi^ars m Italy, where he was renowned^ 
for bis beautiful drawinzs in water-colours. Many of hit best works are in 
the collections of our English nobility. By some, bis compoeitkfne have 
been deemed too laboured : but bis colouring is exqaisitej. and notfaiftg cao. 
exceed the fidej.ity and perfection of his outline and perspective. It may be 
said of Lusieri, as of Claude Lorrain, ** If he be not the Poet he is the fitsfs- 
rian of Nature.** When the French iavaded Naples, he retired to Sicily, 
and was long eroplov^ among the Ruins of Jgrigeniwn, devoted entirely to-; 
lit fevooritr pumut The desire of ceeiog Greece tempted bun to follow^ 



monk toUl us that he was then bosjiQ the Acropolis, making 
drawing in the Erecthbum ; therefore, leaving our horses 
and baggai^e, .we set out instantly in pursuit of him, antici- 
pating the gratification we should receive, not only in surpri* 
sing hira by our appearance where he had not the smallest 
expectation of seeing us, ixit also in viewing the noblest m(V 
Duments of antiquity with a Cicerone so well qualified to point 
our their beauties. 

As we are now about to ascend the Acropolis, and of 
course to enter upon a description of antiquities which are 
well known, it is necessary to premise that our observations 
will be brief. To give a detailed account of every thing 
which has been hitherto deemed worthy of notice in such 
a city as Athens, would be as much a work of supererogation 
as to republish all the inscriptions which have been found 
in the place, and to renew the detail of every circumstance 
so often related concerning its ancient history. The author's 
remarks will be confined to such observations as, to the 
best of his knowledge, have not been made by former 
travellers; but perhaps, even in such a communication, it 
will not be always possible to avoid repeating what otiiers 
may have said. A mistaken opinion prevailed until toward 
the end of the seventeenth century,* that the remains of 
Athens had been almost razed from the earth, and thateVen 
its name no longer existed. The few merchants who re- 
sorted to the PirmewSy from Italy and from other parts of the 
Mediterranean, had given to it the barbarous appellation of 
Setines or Scihina /f although, ** of all the ancient cities in 

the BritiBb embassy to Constantinople in 1799: whence he removed to Athem ; 
where he now liveSj surrounded by every thin|[ that may eiereise his ge* 
nins; and where he is not less distinguished by his amiable disposition, and^ 
disinterested attention to travellers who visit the oity, than by his taste, and 
knowledge of every thing connected with the history of the Pine Arts. 

* Chandler says, ** until the middle of the sixteenth century ;" but the 
puUic curiosity does not appear to have been directed to this city until tonf 
alter the pnhlication of the work to which he alludes. 

f Sethirm, and SathUfiTe corruptions, according to Porhts and Jfeursiuv 
from lis ^Afiviva. Varioos conjectures have arisen touching the origin of the 
ancient name. Heinsius (in. Aristor. Sac. Syni. I. 1. p. 27.) derives it from the 
Chaldean Km thena, signifyiag to study or Uami written with an article, 
■ATHENA. In the time of Oiodorus Sicuhis, and before him, it was a received^' 
opinioo that Athens was peopled by the B^ptians) Raisin. the Egyptian 
language answering to Athena in Greek> The word Sethina is fonnd in the 
Latin poem of Hugo Favolius (m Hodxp* Syz, lib. iii.) who himfielf visited^ 
tbespot. 

'.* Undique sic misene nobis spectaotor Atheoae, 

Deedala quas Pallas sese coluisse negaret,^ 

Quas, Neptune pater, nunquam tua mania diea»f 

Ifldtgeoae^ScUtna voeaat*'«— i^ — 
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Greece,'^ as au early traveller /hath remarked who will pre- 
seotly be inore particularly ooticed, '* no ooe has preserved 
its oame iritb better Buccess than Athens has done; for both ' 
Greeks and Turks call it 'AdVivD.*' This is another instance of 
the corruptions introduced into the modern nomenclature of 
places la Greece by Italians and by Frenchmen: ^nd it 
ought to be the constant endeavour of authors, by whom the 
country Is described, to prevent this abuse, by adopting the 
aneient names in their writings,' where it can be done with 
propriety, and certainly in all cases where they have been 
preserved by the inhabitants. It has beea supposed that the 
first intelligence of the better fate of Athens was communica- 
ted to the world by the valuable publications of sir Geoi^e 
Wheler and Jacob Spon ; but seven years before Wheler and 
his companion arrived in Athens, it had been visited by the 
traveller above mentioned; who anticipated almost every 
thing which they have said upon this subject; and the narra- 
tive of whose travels, although little known and rarely noticed 
by any subsfequeot author, contains the most racy description 
of the city aiud of its inhabitants, of its antiquities and statis- 
tics, which had appeared before the time of its publication. 
This traveller was De La GvilUtiere^ or, as he sometimes 
signed himself, QuiUet^ answering to a name common in £n- 
gla<id, IViUet* After four yjears of slavery in Barbary, he 
arrived in Athens, in company with two Italians, tvo Ger- 
mans, and an Englishman of tlie name of Drelingston^ the 
first of our countrymen who voluntarily undertook this voy- 
age for the mere gratification of classical taste and literary 
curiosity. The original edition of GuiUetiere^s work ap- 
peared In Paris in January, 1675. In the beginning of June 
in the same year, Wheler " hastened to Venice," (it is in bis 
own expression,^) after his travels in France and Italy, in 
search of Dr. Spon^ to accompany him upon a similar voy- 
age* It is therefore highly probable that the success of . 
QuilUtiere's expedition excited Wheler -o this sudden under* 
taking : that he had seen his work is evident, for he cites it, 
calling its author Dc Jm Gtditier,\ and QuilUer;^ and al- 
though he speaks rather lightly of his predecessor,§ he some*^ 

• Wheler^s Journey into Greece, p. 1. Land. 1682. 

t Ibid. p. 340. 

t Ibid. p. 363. 

j ^ But not as Monsieur GuUiier aflSrmetli** ....*' My companion and I 

were not >o much surprised, &c. as Monsieur Guilikr^* those mar- 

vdlotts stones Moosieur GvUittr makes sucti a miracle dT' . . . . &c. Ibid. 
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tiineB copies him witboot owDiog his obligation.* His.com- 
panioD, Spon^ had dooe^the same ; bat, with all his learning, lie 
has not produced either so entertaioing a work as that of Otct^ 
Utierey or, devested of its ioscriptionS) one that contains more 
of loformation. We may therefore, perhaps, look to QuiU 
leture as to the person who first drew the attention of English 
travellers toward the Ruins of Athens; for although the lettersi 
giving a description of the city, which were published by 
Martin Crusius, appeared nearly a hundred years before, 
yet those letters have attracted more notice in this country 
since, than before, H^heler^s time ; and they always tended 
rather to maintain than to confute the erroneous notion, which 
ivas so long prevalent, concerning the condition of the city.f 
OuiUetiere's unassuming^although very diminutive, publication 
IS so comprehensive, that, abating a few partial inaocuracies* 
the consequences of pursuing an untrodden path, his book 
is, even at the present day, a useful guide to the antiquities 
of Athens; and his plan of the city, rude as it may appear 
among the works of later artists, is so much better than that 
which Whekr afterward edited, that it is strange the latteir 
did not adopt it in his work. 

As we ascended the steep rock on which the citadel standsi, 
our first subject of wonder was tlw power displayed by the 
Ancients in conveying up such an acclivity the enormous mas^ 
ses of marble necessary in the construction of so many sump- 
tuous edifices; when all the skill and ingenuity of the best 
workmen in Europe were requisite, at the time of our arrival, 
to remove some of the most delicate ornaments of the temples, 
in an entire state, from the Acropolis to the lower city. None 

* Of this, several iDBtaneee majr be poiated out, where the transcript is z% 
literal as it can be from one language into another. ** A regard dii langage, 
il cut le phis pur, et le moins corrompa de la Grece.** (Gfui/rf, p. 155. Faris^ 
it)75.) **The Athenians seem to retain more of the ancient Greeic in their 
language than the rest of the Ofiodern Greelcs doy" {Wieler^s Journey into 
Greece, p. 355. l^nd. I682.) And, after all, this is not true; for the pureft 
Greek is not spoken in Athens. Again, GuUletiere, after the passage which 
the author has cited concerning the exbtence of the ancient name of the 
eity, says, " Nos g^ographes ont beau nous le vouloir alterer en Pappellant 
SHines,*^ Wbeler transcribes the whole ; and also adds, ** I wonder our mo- 
dern geographers have been no better informed concerning so eminent a place^ 
calling it most corniptlf , in their maps, Selinei" . . . &c. There are many 
other examples of a similar nature, in the vohimesboth of Wbeler and Spon. 

t One of those U tters is from a native of Naaplia : it was written in 1615, 
Its author says, ** 'AAX^ Tt' rwv *A9nvbJv |ivn<rdfU, noMoKoyGi', difiux Kti^tlaas t6 
w&Kcu nou ^coou. Sed quid multa de Atbenis dico p Superest hodie tantum pel- 
Us: animal ipsum olim periit." Pid. Epist Fam» TVrcogwctff, lib. vh. p. 
4J0. Basil. 1583. 
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•r the materialB of those templei are of the same nature 9d 
the rock upoo which they weie erected : the qnarries of Pen- 
telicus, of Hymettus, of the Cyclades, of Lacedsemon, and of 
the most distant mottotaios of Oreece, contributed to the 
vorks necessary for their completion. All the huge blocks 
of marble required for the several parts of each building must 
have been moved up the same steep; for there is now,aff 
there was formerly, but one way facing the Piraeus by which 
the summit may be approached.* In our ascent we found 
an inscription on white marble, statinit that '• the senate of the 
Areopagus, and of the six hundred, &c. honour Julius,'* &c* 
the rest being wanted: we could only make out the following 
characters: 

H6SAP ElO Yn ArOYBOy 
AHTfiNBHAKOZiaNK A! 

lOYAIONNIKANOPAv 

Soon afterwards, somewhat higher up, we also saw, among 
some loose stones used as the materials of a wall, near to the 
gate of the Citadel, a piece of sculpture of white marble in 
very bold relief, representing the torso of a male figure. 
This proved to be nothing less than a fragment of one of the 
metopes belonging to the P-abthrnon ; and therefore, as the 
undoubted work of Phidias^ although but a fragment, could 
not fail to be regarded by us as a valuable relic, and a ve* 
ry great curiosity. It was not to be easily procured, ne- 
glected and abandoned as we found it lying, owing to the 
embargo then laid upon every thing of this kind by our am- 
bassador, And the absolute prohibition against moving any 
thing, excepting into his store-house. The Disdar^ however, 
afterwards claimed it as his property, and presented it to us ; 
and it is now in the vestibule of the University library at 
Cambridge, a solitary example of sculpture removed from the 
ruins of the Parthenon without injuring what time and the 
Goths have spared. Upoo the left hand we saw, in the face 
of the roclc, the small cavern which perhaps may be consi- 
dered as thegr(Mo of Fan ; for this, by its relative position 
to other objects, seems to be the identical Ciivity which ia 

i^ca) no) rirxos Ixoua-a ix^f6v. Pausaoisp Attica, c, 22. p. 51.^ Ups. 1696., 



wpresented in tfae view of ihe Acropolis pregerred upoo an 
Mcieut medal of Athens io the coUectiOD at Paris.* It i. 
toelow the^ht viog of the Frei^tca, or aucient Testibules 
ot tiie citadel, in the sUaatioo which Paiuaoias assicras for 
It ; and somewhat lower ki the rock is tiie fouotain meotioo. 
ed also by him.t Id other respects it seems ill suited to the 
stones which caused it to be coosideted as the scene of ipoU 
ios amours with Creusa, and as the place of residence f« 
ran: but when the muid is completely subdued by supersti- 
tooD, It 18 seldom burdened bj any scruples as to probamttt - 
the same priests who now exhiUt at Jerasalem the altar of a 
small chapel as the kiU «f tht ava^imX «« a modern ex- 
ample of the NaixpOto^ who attended the Oaiw of Pan and 
they possess a degree of intellect as well calculated for admit- 
^ng the extravagances related of the one as of the other 
The grotto, as it now appears, seems to be nothing more than 
one of those niches in which votive offerings were placed: 
and although described as a cave which contained lumpU 
«/ ApoO^, and of Pan,^ would barely admit the size of a 
human figure. But this aUusion in ancient history to tem- 
Iiles so dimiautive that they could not have exc4led the 
size of a child's iflfryufcow, may receive illustration, like 
many other parts of the heaUien religion, from existins an 
perstitions. The sulqect has not peAaps* been fnfficlfnthr 
explained ; as none of the authors who have written on qZ- 
Clan aotiquiUes seem to be aware of a custom which has ^ 
transmitted from the earliest ages of Pagan worwtij to mo" 
<lem tunes. The I.,* of the Greeks, as well as the taW. 
«/w of eastern natums, were sonieUmes not oaly portable but 
Uiey were so small, that the niina, i^ai, used for enclosiue them 
^unng journeys, scarcely exceeded the size of the fashiona- 
ble snuff-boxes now used t>y the pOit-maitres of Paris and 
London. Examples of this kind of p<,rtabte shrine are pw^ 
tiailary common in Russia, and in all countries professing 
the religion of the Greek church : they are made either ^ 
wood or of metal, with two little folding doors, which ,« 
thrown open when the bogh or t<M is to be worshipped.|| 

wrr^J^fwo!^'''" '^"'^ •■" Btbslemy'. An.eh.rd,, Tab. XXVII. 
J TfcepictBrts af Ronan Catholic dMirchst hare preiaT.d the fom of 
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Of such a nature were the shrines alluded to in the history 
of the actious of the Apostles, where Demetrius is described 
as stirring up those who m^de silver shrines or tahernxicles 
for Diaua ;* that is to say, little temples^ or cabinets after 
the manner of temples. The custom of using them has been 
retained among the Roman Catholics. The first converts to 
Christianity brought the use of portable temples with them 
into the christian church : for, according to Socrates Seho- 
lasticus, ttie emperor Constantim carried with him a porta* 
hie temple in his expedition against the Persians, not for the 
worship of any idol, but of the true God :f this was a kind of 
tent said to resemble the tabernacle of Moses in the desert.} 
Temples of this kind were also drawn by cattle. The Phi- 
listines sent back " the Ark of the God of Israer in a new 
cart" drawn by *' two milch kine."§ The temple of Agrotes^ 
according to SanclumiaihOy was drawn by oxen. The por* 
table temple was also sometimes carried upon men^s shoul- 
ders : and although the " hearing^ or " talcing of taberna- 
cles*^ are e xpressions used metaphorically in scripture for 
the adoration paid to them, yet they are borrowed from a 
practice, which was well known at the time, of carrying the 
tabernacle upon the shoulders of men from one place to 
another. Thus the Israelites are said to have *' home^^ 
and to " take up^ the *« tabf rnacle of Moloch."|| Such por- 
tahle temples among the ancients were conveyed with them 
to their wars, and accompanied them upon their travels. This 
was the constant usage of Arabians,** Egyptians,t+ Trojans4t 
Carthaginians,§§ and Germans.|||| A\hen settlements were 
made, and cities built, they were of course deposited in safe but 
conspicuous places ; in cavities fashioned for the purpose, with- 
in the rocks on which their citadels stood : or in niches, by the 

the9e shrines to a very late age; the doors themselves being painted, an<t 
serving, when thrown open, to exhibit a subject in three compartments. Of 
this form was the famous picture of the crucifixion, by Rubens, in the Catbe< 
dral at Antwerp. 

* Acts xix. 24. 

t Socrates Scholasticns, lib. i. c. It. CcmJtab* 1720. 

1 Ibid. 

^ I Sara. c. vi. 3, 7, &c. 

j] Amos, c. V. Psalms, &c. 

** See the authors quoted by Hottinger, Comp. Theatri Orient, c. i. 
• t+ Apuleius Apol. p. 506. 

\X S»e Serviuson iEn. vi. ver. 68. Dio. lib. xl. Herodian, lib. iv. and 
Amm. Marceliinus, lib. xxii. 

[5 SeeCaJmet's Diet. art. Nichu} and tlie authors referred toby FfOmdus. 
BibhoeraphiaAnt. c. viii. 18. ' ' 

jH] Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 
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side of their most frequented roads. Tf iera^ answeriog to this 
descriptloD,are found at this day, in all countries professing the 
Greek and Roman Catholic religions ; before which v^ive 
gifts are placed, as in former ages; and this seems sufficient 
to explain the sort of temples alluded to by ancient authors, 
as being here stationed within a niche, called the Cave rf 
Pan, In the face of the rock below the Acropolis of Athens. 
Within this cave there formerly stood a statue of the goat- 
footed god; who, on that account, was said by Euripides,* 
and by Lucian,t to have fixed his residence at Atffens, be- 
neath the northern or Pelasgic wall of the Acropolis; and 
it is rather remarkable, that in a garden below this grotto at 
the foot of the rock, there was discovered a marble statue 
of Pan, of a size to suit the cavity, which exactly corres- 
ponds with the description of the ancient image in the grotto, 
bearing a trophy upon its head ;| for the iron cramp, b7 
which this burden was sustained and connected with the mass 
of marble used for the lower part of the figure, yet remains. 
We saw this statue upon the spot where it was discovered ; 
and we removed it to the university of Cambridge, where 
it is now placed, with the other Greek marbles, in the vesti« 
' bule of the public library.§ The drapery afforded by the 
spoils of a goat thrown over the figure is executed in the 
very ancient style of sculpture called GrsBCO-Etruscan; and 
there Is great reason to believe that this is the identical 
statue alluded to by Lucian, as before cited. Not far from 
the same place there was also found the torso ot a small 
marble statue o( Apollo^ of a more diminutive size thao that 

*. Kj. 'Anoyi Toi'vovj oTaila Ktnoowiat nhscu ; 

U^dO'toboov dvTOov, as Max; af niukt\ffn6iuv. 
Up, OT5*, iv9a tlavos douro, iial pcojiol irUos. 
'* Audi igitur j Dovisti Cecropias rapes, 

Septeatrioeale io iis aotrum, quas Macras vocamus ?'* 
** Scio, abi est sacellum Panis et ara prope.** 

Euripid. in Ion. 936. p. 334. Edii. Barnes, Cantab, I6S4. 
f Kal ri djr» Iwivov, t^v uffd tt7 dnjoirdAii cnHihyfjfa taimv djroXap4|iii»of, ofitfT 
fiiMf dv vir6 TOO IlfXoKrTixoC, n. t. A. Luciaoi Bis Accusatas, torn; VII. p. 60. 
Bimmt. 1790. 
I Lucian. Deorom Dialogi^nii. 3. Panis et Merctirii. BijNmf. 1790. 
] An engraving of this statue, from a drawing by the celebrated Flaz- 
man, wasmade for Mr. Wilkin^i Antiquitiesof Magna Graecia, (p. 71.) For 
a further account of it, see " Greek MarbUs,^^ p. 9. No. XI. Comb, 1800. 
The author is, however, fully disposed to agree in the opinion which was 
first suggested by Flazman, that the burden upon the head (which, from the 
appearance of the iron cramp, must have been equal in size to the whole 
mass of the marble) was the id«ntical trophy meDtioned by Lucian. 
VOL. IV. A 
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of Pauy but executed in a style equal to any tbiog produced 
ID the most splendid era of the art. This we also brought 
to Eogtand. There is certainly something singular in such 
an association so near to the Adytum^ said to be tenanted by 
these two deities. The identity of the grotto itself was a 
theme of dispute among earlier travellers, who gave to the 
subject more consideration than perhaps it may seem to 
merit. Qvilktiere is the first of the moderns by whom it is 
noticed^, lie bad been with his companions to visit the small 
chapel Mled Panagia Spiliotissay or our La^ of the QroltOf 
in a hollow of the rock, above the theatre of Bacchus, at the 
soutb'iaast angle of the Acropolis; which a Greek spy, a 
native of Caodia, had pointed out to the Venetians as a pro- 
per place to serve as a mine in blowing up the citadel.* 
GiMletiere persuaded himself that the Panagia was nothing 
less than the actual grotto once dedicated to Apollo and Pan^ 
-which 18 mentioned by Euripides in two or three of his tra- 
gedies.! Seven years after Gui/^t^e'^ visit, the 8ame.ca* 
vern was examined by Wkeler and by Spon; both of whom 
deny that it was th^ sgrptto of Pan, as mentioned by Guil- 
letiere; and tbey.,'p)a^ the real grotto of Pan upon the 
northern side of*H^ citadel, beneath the Pelasgic wall, ac- 
cording to the testimonies of Euripides and of Lucian.f 
Chandler afterward confirmed their observations :§ and in 
this state the question now rests ; no one having since ex- 
pressed any doubt upon the subject. 

As we arew near to the present entrance of the citadel, we 
passed before the fa fade of the Propylaa ; the old entrance 
to the Acropolis between its Doric pillars being walled up. 
The Turkish guard at the gate suffered us to pass as soon 
as we mentioned the name of Lusitri; and one of them 
offered to conduct us to the spot where he was then at work. 
We found him in the midst of the ruins of the ErectMum^ 
seated upon a heap of stones, with his drawing implements 

• Voyage d* Athene, par. Sr.De la Guilletiere, p. 180. Paris^ 1675. 

■f ** D^s que nous fusmes mortis de Panagia^ j*obiigeay nos geos i tourner 
la tSste pour j regscrder avec plus d^attention, paree que je lea fis souvenir 
que c'estoit la cette Grotte li c$I6bre dans ]*antiquit§, &e. Grace h. la duret§ 
dii rocher, c^est Ift le plus entier de tous les c§I6hre8 monumens qui nous 
aont; restez de Tancienne Athlnes. Euripide a parI6 de eet anihre, en deux 
ou trois endroit's de ses traj^dies.*^ Ibid. p. 179. 

t Buripid. in Ion. vv. 17. 501. 936. Luciao, as before cited. 6ee Wheler«s 
Joumvy into Greece, p.. 969. Lmi, 1682. Also Voyage par Jaeob Spoo, 
torn. II. p. 97. a la Have, 1724. 

§ jChiodler^ Trarefs io Greece, p, ^. O^crd^ 1776. 
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before hioi} equally surprised and delighted to see us once 
more, aod in such a place. It happened that the very peu- 
cil which he was then using was one of several, made by 
Middleton, which the author bad conveyed for him from 
England to Naples many years before. He had only two 
remaining : and he considered them of so much importance 
to the perfection of his designs, that he would willingly 
have purchased more at an equal weight of gold ; using 
them only in tracing the outline, and as sparingly as possible. 
The best illustration of his remark was in a sight of the 
mitlines he had then finished. It might have been said of 
the time he had spent in Athens, as of Appelles, " Ntdla 
dies sine lined :^ but such was the extraordinary skill and 
ap})iication shown in the designs he was then completing, 
that every grace and beauty of the sculpture, every fair and 
exquisite proportion, every trace of the injuries which 
time had effected upon the building, every vein in the mar* 
ble, were visible in the drawing; and in such perfection, 
that even the nature and qualities of the stone itself might 
be recognised in the contour.* He would not heat of our 
descending again from the Acropolis before the evening: but 
gave us a recommendation to the house of a widow, sister of 
the late English consul, where he said we might be comfort- 
ably lodged ; and to which he promised to conduct us, after 
dining with him and the Disdar^ or governor of the citadel, 
in the midst of the splendid remains of architecture and 
sculpture by which we were surrounded. He became our 
guide to all the different buildings ; and began by showing 
us the Parthenon. Some workmen, employed under his 
direction for the British ambassador, were then engaged in 
making preparation, by means of ropes and pulleys, for 
taking down the metopes, where the sculpture remained the 
most perfect. The Disdar himself came to view the work, 
but with evident marks of dissatisfaction ; and Lusieri told 

* Whoever may hereafter be the possessor of these drawings, will have in 
the mere outlines (for it is impossible this artist can ever finish the collec- 
tion he has made,) a representation of the antiquities and beautiful scenery 
of Greece, inferior to nothins: but the actual sight of them. Hitherto no 
Maecenas has dignified himself by any thing deserving the title of a patron 
of such excellence. Many have bought his designs when lie could be in- 
duced to part with them, by which means he has barely obtained subsistence ; 
and he is too passionately attached to the sources which Athens has afforded 
to his genius, to abandon Greece, even for the neglect which, io his lettert 
to the author, he complaias of having there experienced. 
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ut that it was with great difficulty he could accomplish this 
part of his undertaking, from the attachment the Turks en- 
tertained towards a building which they had been accus* 
tomed to regard with religious veneration, and had con- 
verted into a mosque. We confessed that we participated 
the mahometan feeling in this instance, and would gladly 
see an order enforced to preserve rather than to destroy such 
a glorious edi^ce. After a short time spent in examining the 
several parts of the temple, one of the workmen came to in- 
form Don Battista that they were then going to lower one of 
the metepes. We saw this fine piece of sculpture raised from 
its station between the triglyphs ; but the workmen endeavour- 
ing to give it a position adapted to the projected line of de- 
scent, a part of the adjoining masonry was loosened by the 
machinery ; and down came the fine masses of Pentelican 
marble, scattering their white fragments with thundering 
noise among the ruins. The Disdar, seeing this, could no 
longer restrain his emotions ; but actually took his pipe from 
his mouth, and, letting fall a tear, said in a most emphatical 
tone of voice, *» Tixoi !♦» positively declaring that nothing should 
induce him to consent to any further dilapidation of the 
building.* Looking up, we saw with regret the gap that 

. * This man was, however, poor,- and had a family to support j conse- 
quently he was unable to withstand the temptations which a little money, 
accompanied by splendid promises, offered to the necessities of his situation. 
So far from adhering to bis resolution, he was afterwards gradually prevail- 
ed upon to allow all the 6nest pieces of sculpture belonging to tlie Parthe- 
non to be taken down; and succeeding travellers speak with concern of the 
iojuries the building has sustained, exclusivelpr of the loss caused by the re- 
moval of the metopes. One example of this nature may be mentioned; 
which, while it shows the havock that has been carried on, will also prove 
the want of taste and otter barbarism of the undertaking. In one of the an- 

Sles of the pediment which was over the eastern fagade of the teroplei 
lere was a hersfi's heady supposed to be intended for the horse of Nej^v^ne'w- 
suing from the earth, when struck by his trident, during his altercation with 
Mvneroa for the possession of Attica. The head of this animal had been so 
judiciously placed by Phidias, that, to a spectator below, it seemed to be ri- 
sing from an abyss, foaming, and struggling to burst from its confined situa- 
tion, with a degree of energy suited to the greatness and dignity of its cha- 
racter. All the perspective of the sculpture^ (if such an expression be admissi- 
ble,) and certainly all the harmony and fitness of its proportions, and all the 
effect of attitude and force of composition, depended upon the work being 
viewed precisely at the distance in which Phidias designed that it should be 
seen. Its removal, therefore, from its situation amounted to nothing less 
than its destruction:— take it down, and all the aim of the sculptor is instantly 
frustrated ! Could any one believe that this was actually done.P and that it 
was done, too, in the name ef a nation vain of its distinction in the fine 
arts.P Nay more, that in doing this, finding the removal of this piece of 
sculpture could not be . effected without destroying the entire angle of the 
pediment, the work of destruction was allowed to proceed eveo to this ej.- 



kad been msde ; whicli all the ambassadors of the earthy with 
all the soFereigQs they represent^ aided by evety lesource 
that wealth aad talent caa now bestow, will never again re* 
pair. As to our friend Lusierii it is hardly necessary to ex- 
cuipate him; because he could not only obey the orders lie 
had received, and this he did with manifest reluctance; aei- 
ther was there a workman employed in the undertakings 
among the artists sent out of Rome for that purpose, w bo- 
did not express his concern that such havock should be deem* 
ed necessary, after moulds and casts had been already made 
of all the sculpture which it was desigqed to remove. The. 
author would gladly have avoided the introduction of this 
subject : but as he was an eye-witness of these proceedings, 
it constitutes a part of the duties he has to fulfil in giving 
a narrative of his travels ; and if his work be destined to sur- 
vive him, it shall not, by its taciturnity with regard to the 
spoliation of the Athenian temples, seem ta indicate any thing 
like an approval of the measures which have tended so ma- 
terially toward their destruction. 

To a person who has seen the ruins of Rome, the first 
suggestion made by a sight of the buildings in the Acropolis 
is that of the infinite superiority of the Athenian architecture* 
It possesses the greatness and majesty of the Egyptian, or 
of the ancient Etruscan style, with all the elegant propor- 

tent also? Thus the fdrm of the temple has sustained a greater injury than 
it had already experienced from the Venetiao artillery ; and the horse^s head 
has been removed, to be placed where it exhibits nothing of its original ef- 
fect: like the acquisition said tobaVe been made by another nobleman, who, 
being delighted at a pupptet show, bought punch, and was chagrined to find 
when he carried him home that the figure had lost all its humour. Yet we 
are seriously told, (^Afemorondum, p. 8. I<oru£. ISIl.) that this mischief has 
been done with a viiew to " rescue tliesfe specimens of sculpture from impend- 
ing ruin :*' then, why not exert the same influence wliicb was employed ia 
removing them, to induce tlie Turkish ^overoment to adopt measures for 
their effectual preservation ! Ah no! a wiser scheme was in agitation : it was 
at first attempted to have them all mended by some modern artist ! .' I {See 



tually to draw tears f^om her eyes." And who marvels at suoh emotion ^ 
- *^ Cold is the heart, fair Greece ! that looks on .thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they lov'd; 
Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering sbriues removed 
B)^ British hands, which it had best behooved 
To jjuard those relics— ne'er to be restor'd. 
Cijrst be that hour when from their isle they rov'd, 
Arid once again thy hapless hosom gor*d, 
Aod ssatch'd thy shrinking gods to northern climes abhorr'd.'* 
GMlde HaroWs Pil^mag^ Canio II, U. Loni. 1812. 
4* 
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tioBSy the riefa oroameots, aod the dlseriminatiog taste of the 
moat apk^ndid era of the arta, ^ Aceustomed ^as we were^*" 
said Stuart,*' in apeakiog of the Farthenoo, ** to the ancient 
and modern magnificence of Rome, and, by what we had 
beard and read, impressed with an adrantageoas opinion of 
wl»t we were come to see, we found the image of our fancy 
liad (^reconeelved greatly inferior to the real object" Yet 
Wlieler, who upon such a subject cannot be considere 
at of equal authority with Stuart, says of the monumenta 
of antiquity yet remaining in Athens,! << I dare prefer them 
before any place in the world, Rome onfy excepUdJ*^ If 
there be existing upon the earth any buildings which may 
fairly be brought into a comparison with the Parthmon^ 
jUbtj are the temples of Pastum in Lucanis^f but even 
these can only be so with reference to their superior an- 
tiquity, to their severe simplicity, and to the perfection 
of design Tbible in their structure: in graceful proportion, 
in magnificence, in costliness of materials, in splendid deco- 
ration, and in every thing that may denote the highest de- 
gree of improvement to which the Doric style of architec- 
ture ever attained, they are vastly inferior. This is at least 
the author's opinion. Lusieri, however, entertained difier- 
ent sentiments; and his authority upon such a subject is 
much more worthy of the reader's attention. Lusieri had 
resided at Pcestum ; and had dedicated to those buildings a 
degiee of study, wliich, added to his knowledge of the arts, 
well qualified him to decide upon a question as to the rela- 
tive merits of the Jiihenian and Posidonian specimens of 
Grecian architecture. His opinion is very remarkable : he 
considered the temples of PiEstum as examples of a purer 
_4tjrle ; or, as he termed it, of a more correct and classical 
taste. *^ In those buildings," said he, ^' the Doric order at- 
tained a preeminence beyond which it never passed $ not a 
sbone has been there placed without some evident and im- 
portant desigti; every part of the structure bespeaks its owo 
essential ut^ity.'' He held the same opinion with regard to 
the temple of the PanheUeman Junker^ in the Island of ^gi- 
na. ** Of such a nature,'' he added, *^ Were works in archi- 
tecture, when the whole aim of the architect was to unite 
grandeur with utility ; the former being founded on the lat« 

* Aotiqaities of Athens, vol. II. p. 9. Land, 1787. 
f Joaraey into Greece, Book V. p. 359. Limd, 1682. 
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ter. All then was truth, strength, aud saUimity.'' Accord- 
ing to his opiuioD, a diifereDt character is applicable to 
the PartbeDoa. la this building, the Doric, having attained 
its due proportions^ was supposed to be displayed with every 
perfection which the arts of Greece could accomplish: but 
this has not been the case. In all that relates to harmoDy* 
elegance, execuUon, beauty, proportion, the Parthenon stands 
a chef'iTceuvns every portion of the sculpture by which it is 
so highly decorated has all the delicacy of a cam^o: but 
still there are faults in the building, and proofs of negligence, 
which are not found in the temples of Pcesturo f and these Lu- 
ftieri considered as striking evidences of the state of public mo- 
rals in the gay days of Pericles ; for he said it was evident that 
he had been cheated by his workmen. He pointed those de- 
fects out to us. Above the architrave, behind the metopes 
and triglyphSf there are vacuities sufficiently spacious for a 
person to walk in, which, in some instances, and perhaps in 
all, had been carelessly filled with loose materials; but at 
Paestum the same parts of the work are of solid stone, par- 
ticularly near the angles of those temples ; which consist 
of such prodigious masses^ that it is inconceivable how they 
were raised and adjusted. In other parts of the Parthenon 
there are also superfluities; which are* unknown in the 
buildings of Psestum, where nothing siiqperfluous can be dis- 
cerned. These remarks, as they were made by an intelli- 
gent artist, who, with leisure and abilities for the inquiry, 
has paid more attention to the subject than any one else, we 
have been careful to preserve. For our own parts, in view- 
ing the Parthenon, we were so much affected by its solemn 
appearance, and so much dazzled-by its general splendour 
and magnificence, that we should never have ventt^d to 
this critical examination of the parts composing it ; nor could 
we be persuaded entirely to acquiesce in the opinion thus 
founded upon a comparbon of it with the Posidoman and Mgu 
netan buildings. Oftert as it has been described, the specta- 
tor, who for the first time approaches it, finds that nothing he 
' has read can give any idea of the effect produced in be- 
holding it Yet was there once found in England a writer 
of eminence in his profession as an architect,"*^ who recom- 

* See a treatise on the Decorative part of Civil Architecture, by sir William 
Chambers, p. IS. 21, &c. Third edition. Land, 1791. Also, Beverley's Re- 
ply* Id his Pref. to the Third Volame of 8tuart*s Antiq. of Athens, p. lO. 
Lond.mi, 
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meaded the study of Roman aDtiqiiities in Italy dod iB 
l^raoce, io prefereoce to the remains of Grecian architec- 
ture in Athens : and who, deciding upon the works of Phi- 
dias, Callicrates, and Ictinus, without ever having had an 
opportunity to examine them but in books and prints, ven- 
tured to maintain that the Parthenon was not so consi- 
derable an edifice as the church of St. Martin in Lon- 
don; thereby affording a remarkable proof of the impossi- 
bility of obtaining from any written description, or even from 
engraved representation, any adequate idea of the buildings 
of ancient Greece ; compared with whose stupendous works^ 
the puny efforts of modern art are but as the labours of 
children. 

By means of the scaffolds raised against the Parthenon 
for the Formatoriy and for other artists who were engaged ia 
moulding and making drawings from the sculpture upon the 
frieze, we were enabled to ascend to all the higher parts 
of the building, and to examine with the minutest atten- 
tion to all the ornaments of this glorious edifice. The 
sculpture on the metopesy representing the combats of the 
Centaurs and Lapithse, is in such bold relief, that the 
figures are all of them statues f upon coming close to the 
work, and examining the state of the marble, it was evident 
that a very principal cause of the injuries it had sustained 
was owing, not, as it has been asserted,* to <' the seal ef 
the early Christians^jf the barbarism of the Turks, or to the 
explosions which took place when the temple was used a& 
a powder magazine," but to the^ decomposition of the 
stone itself, in consequence of the action of the atmosphere 
during so many ages. The mischief has originated in the- 
sort of marble w)iich was used for the building; this^ nel 

* Memorandom od the subject of the earl of Elgin^s Birsniis hi 6reece| 
p. 11. Lond. 1811. 

f In tbe little Tract which the author published in 1803, containing the 
•* Testimonies of different authors respecting the statue of Ceres," p. 4'. an# 
also in his account of the '* Cambridge Marbles,^*^ published in 1809. p. 15. 
he attributed to ** Ihe 2eal (fih9 ecnrly Christians^ a part of the ihjurv done 
to the Temple at Eleusis. He has since been much amused by finding the 
same expression adopted by the writer of the Earl of Elgin's " Memoramwn''* 
above cited, where the " early Christians"' are made also responsible for the 
injury* done to the metopes of the Parthenon. (See lUhmorandwny p. II. f 
Now, abatinf the long arms, or the hng ladders^ which the said Christians^ 
must have called into action to reach the entablature of this building, it doei 
not appear highly probable that the very people who consecrated the Par- 
thenon, as Wheler says, **fo serve God tn," would take so much paiofrto ditf 
figure aod to destroy their place of worsbipw 
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beiog entirely homogeneous, is characterized by a tendency 
to exfoliate when long exposed to air and moisture.^ Any 
person may be convinced of this, who will examine the 
specimens of sculpture which have been since reracMd to 
this country from the Parthenon ; although, being exffessly 
selected as the most perfect examples of the work, they do not 
exhibit this decomposition so visibly as the remaining parts 
of the building. But throughout the metopes^ and m all the 
exquisite sculpture of the frieze which surrounded the out- 
side of the cell of the temple, this may be observed : a per- 
son putting his hand behind the figures, or upon the plinth, 
where the parts have been less exposed to the atmosphere^ 
may perceive the polished surface, as it was left when the 
work was finished, still preserving a high degree of smooth- 
ness : but the exterior parts of the stone have been altered 
by weathering; and where veins of schistus in the marble 
have been afiected by decomposition, considerable parts have 
fallen off. Tet to operate an effect of this nature it required 
the lapse of twenty-three centuries ; and we may fairly con- 
clude that what remained had undergone sufficient trial to 
have continued unaltered for a series of ages : at all events, 
it would have been safe from the injuries to which the finest 
parts of the sculpture have been since so lamentably ex* 
posed,when they were torn from the temple, either to lm.swal- 
lowed by the waved of Cythera, or to moulder runder tne i*- 
fluence of a climate peculiarly qualified to assist their pro- 
gress toward destruction.** 

It is with reluctance that the author omits a description 
of the whole of the sculpture upon the frieze beneath the ceil- 
ing of the Peripterus.^ To an artist, the boldness and mas- 
terly execution of the metopes may be more interesting ; but 
a sight of the splendid solemnity of the whole Panathenaic 
Festival, represented by the best artists of ancient Greece, 
in one continued picture above three feet in height, and ori- 
ginally six hundred feet in length, of which a very consider- 
able portion now remains, is alone worth a journey to Athens ; 
nor will any scholar deem the undertaking to be ungipfit- 
able who should visit Greece for this alone. The whole popu- 

• " The amhassador has carried off every rich morsel of sculpture that 
was to be found in the ParUunon : so that he, in future, who wishes to see 
Atliens, must make a journey to Scotland.** CtAotul Squirt^s MS. Cwrrtspon- 
dmee, 

t For a full account of iU s^e Stuart's Athens, ?ol. II. p., 12. Land, 1787. 
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latioQ of the aocient citj) aairaated by the buBtle and busi- 
ness of the PanatheruMLt seems to be exhiUted by this admi* 
rable work ; persons of either sex and of every age, priests, 
chadtteers, horsemeo, cattle, victors, youths, maidens, vic- 
tims^ods, and heroes, all enter into the procession ; every 
countenance expresses the earnestness and greatness of the oc- 
casion; and every magniificence of costume^ and varied dis- 
position of the subject, add to the effect of the representation. 
It is somewhere said of Phidias, that, as a sculptor, he par- 
ticularly excelled in his statues t>f horses : perhaps some no- 
tion may be conceived of the magic of his art, when it is re- 
lated, that of a hundred horses introduced by him into the Po- 
tuUhenaic pompy there are not two, either in the same atti- 
tude, or which are not characterized by a marked difference 
of expression. Some circumstances were made known to us 
by our being able to examine the marble closely, which we 
^ did not know before; although they had been alluded to by 
Stuart :* the bridles of the horses were originally of gilded 
bronze ; this we perceived by the holes left in the stone for 
aflixing the metal, and also by little bits of the bronze itself, 
which the Fonnateri had found in the work. We should 
hardly have believed that such an article of dress as the 
leathern boot, with its top turned over the calf of the leg, was 
worn by the ancient Athenian, as well as by English cav»> 
liers, if we had not seen the Cothurnus so represented upon 
the figures of some of the young horsemen in this procession : 
and as coxcomically adapted to the shape of the leg, and set 
olT with as great nicety, as for a Newmarket jockey. An- 
other singular piece of foppery, worn also by the Athenian 
beaux, consisted of a light gipsey hat, perhaps made of straw 
tied with ribands under the chin. We noticed the figure 
of a young horseman with one of these hats, who seemed, 
from his appearance in the procession, to be a person of dis- 
tinction, curbing a galloping steed ; but the wind had blown 
the hat from his head, and, being held by the ribands about 
the neck, it hung behind the rider, as if floating in the air : 
the nulptor having evidently availed himself of this repre- 
sentation to heighten the appearance of action in the groupe, 
and nothing could be more spirited. That this kind of hat 
was considered as a mark of distinction, seems to be pro- 
bable, from the circumstance of its being still worn by the 

* Aatiq. of Athens, vol. II. p. 14. Lond. 1787. 
4 
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Patriarchs of the Greek church :* it appears upon the head 
of the Patriarch of CoBstantiaople, as he is represented by a 
wood cut ia the work of Martin Crusius;t but perhaps in 
the latter instance it should rather be considered as the peta- 
susX than the pUeus. Also, by attending to its appearance 
upon Grecian vases of terra cottay we may perceive that it 
was worn by no common individuals. A beautiful figure of 
Mason^ with this kind of hat, is preserved upon one of the 
Greek Marbles in the University Library at Cambridge;! 
and another representation of the same person, similarly at* 
tired, appears upon the Neapolitan Vase^W where there is al- 
so an effigy of Castor with the pUetis upon his head ; for 
dctasaUf in both instances, is figured with his head uncover- 
ed, the hat hanging, by its ribands, in graceful negligence 
behind his shoulders ; and after this manner it is more fre- 
quently represented. Among the Romans, who rarely used 
any covering for the head, the pUeus^ when worn, was the 
distinguishing badge of freed-men ; and the U8e of it, as a 
privilege, was granted to persons who had obtained their li- 
berty. In the heroic age no kind of hats were worn, if we 
may judge from the poems of Homer, where there is no allu- 
sion to any such article of apparel. Indeed, Eustathius af- 
firms that the Romans derived their custom of going barehead- 
ed from the Greeks :*"* hence it may almost be proved, that in 
this bas-relief, (as nothing was ever introduced by ancient ar- 
tists into their designs without some symbolic allusion,) the hat 
was intended as a distinguishing token ; and Its appearance 
IS the more interesting, because it has been the opiniou of 
antiquaries that this frieze contained the portraits of the lead- 
ing characters at -Athens, during the Peloponnesian war ; 
particularly of Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, and Alcibiades.ff 
We saw with the same advantage all the remaining sculp- 

* See vol. I. oftheie Traveli, p. 98. 

ITurco Grascia^ p. 106. BasiL 1583. 

1 Vid. Lipsius de Amphitheat. c. 19. 

9 This marble fepreseDts the body of an Amphora, about three feet in leortb, 
from the shore of the Propontis. It was presented to the University by Mr. 
Speneer Smith, late Minister Plenipotentiary at the Ottoman Porte, and 
brother of sir Sidney Smith. The sculpture is in low relief, but it If very 
ancient. 

(Now in the possenion of Mr. Edwards of Harrow, late bookseller in 
Fall Mall, London. 

** Vid. Eustath. in Homer. Odyis. lib. i. 

\i See memorandum on the pubject <if the earl of Elgio*! pursuitB in 
Greece, p. 12. L«rwi. 1811. 
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ture of this edifice ; TisitiDg it oftea afterwards to examiue 
the different parts more leisurely. Among the remains of 
the sculpture in the western pediment, which is in a very 
ruined state, the artists had ohserved, not only the traces 
of paint with which the statues had anciently been covered, 
but also of gilding. It was usual to gild the hair of the 
statues which represented Deities, and sometimes other parts 
of the bodies. This practice remained to a very late period 
of the art, as it has been already shown in a former part of 
this work.* During an excavation which Lusieri had car- 
ried on here, he had discovered the ancient pavement, in its 
entire state ; consisting of the same white marble as the tem- 
ple. We found an inscription, which proves how ancient the 
custom was of pronouncing the Greek B like the Roman V, 
by the manner of writing a name which must have been their 
Victorimis : " Phaneas, Hierophant, son of Victori- 

NUS." 

*ANei ACTHCBIICTWP.61 

N0YTeP04i-ANT0C 

Among the ruins of this and of other buildings in the Acro- 
polis, we noticed the fragments of almost every kind of mar- 
ble, and of the most beautiful varieties of breccia ; but par- 
ticularly of the verd-anUqtte^ entire columns of which had 
once adorned the Erecthium: under a heap of loose stones 
and rubbish in the centre of it, we discovered the broken 
shaft of a verd-antique pillar of uncommon beauty : this we 
purchased of the Disdar; and having with great difficulty 
removed it from the Acropolis, we sent it to £ngland.t A 
bluish-gray limestone was also used in some of the works ; 
particularly in tlie exquisite ornaments in the Erecthium, 
where the frieze of the temple and of its porticoes are not of 
marble, like the rest of the building, but of this sort of slate- 
like limestone: the tympanum of the pediment is likewise of 
the same stone ; a singular circumstance truly, and requiring 
some explanatiou.:^ It resembles the limestone employed in 
the walls of the Ceilaof the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, and 

* See chap. IV. p. 99. vol. 3. 

■f It is now in the Vestibule of the University Library at Cambridge. See 
*' Greek Marbles,'* No. XVIl. p. 38. Comb. 1809. 

X For this fact the author is indebted to Mr. WilkiDS, author of the Ad- 
tiqoities of Magna Gnecia, &c. 
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10 buildiogB before the use of marble was koowa for pur- 
poses of architecture $ such, for example, as the sort of stone 
employed iu the temple of Apollo at Fbigalia,^ and in other 
edifices of equal antiquity : it effervesces briskly in acids, and 
has all the properties ot common compact limestone ; except 
that it is hard enough to cut glass, and of course is sascep- 
iible of a fine polish ; exhibiting a flat conchoidal fracture, 
which is somewhat splintery. We could not discover a sin- 
gle fragment of porphyry ; which is remarkable, as this sub- 
stance was almost always used by the ancients in works of 
great magnificence. Among the loose fragments dispersed 
ip the Acropolis, we found a small piece of marble with an 
inscription, but in so imperfect a state, that it is only worth 
notice as a memorial of the place where it. was found, and 
in its allusion to the FrytanSum^ which is the only legible 
part of it-t That the Prytaneum, where the written laws 
of Solon were kept,| was not situated near to the spot, but 
in the lower city, may be easily proved. Tet some have 
believed that it was in the Acropolis ; owing to that remark- 
able passage in Fausanias, which sets at rest the mistaken 
opinion of Ptolemy's importation of the worship of Serapis 
into Egypt ; Memphis having been the original source of 
this superstition, both for the Alexandrians and the Athe- 
■ians.^ After speaking of the Frytaneum^ Fausanias says,|| 
«^ H^ce, to those going toward the lower parts (^ the eUy^ 
the Temple of Serapis presents itself; whose worship the 
Athenians received from Ptolemy :'' adding, '* Among the 
Egyptain fanes of this Deity, the most renowned, indeed, is 
that of Alexandria, but the most ancient that of Memphis.'' 
But, in answer to this, it may be observed, that the same au- 
thor also ascends from the Prytaneum along the street of 

* Specimens of this slate-like limestoDe were brought to the author for the 
Mineralogical Lecture at Cambridee, from the Temple of the Pbigaliaa 
Apollo io the Morea by Mr. Walpole. It is also found upon Parnassus, and 
ia other parts oE Greece. Some of the limertone of P&rnassas breaks with a 
coneboi'dal fracture, and is hard enough to cut glais. 

j Now in the Vestibule at Cambridge, see " Greek Marbles,'' No. 
XXX. p. 52. Comb. 1800. 

X nXiMTiov 61 nf uravir^v ijiv, Iv (S vAfioi n oi S^Auvos f let ysyoonn^vou Pau- 
saniae, lib. i. c. 18. p. 41. Lips, 1686. 

$ See Chap. VII. of this Rectian, p. 188, note ft») vol. 3. 

II *£vTc69iv toQo-iv if T^ M&TU Tf)f iTciAfMr, Saf&irioof iriv iifdv, 9v 'AWoToi fragb, 
Tl*okiiia(oo ^v l<rtfih.y<mo, ^Ai'yojn(ou dk fipd Saf durid«f, Ivt^vicrtanv fiiv Ifiv 
^Aiij^ovdf fDo-iv, &ix(u6rany 6k Iv IVISfi^f (• Pautaois, lib. i. c. 18. p. 42. JLips, 
1096. 
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the Tripods, toward the Fropylma.* Moreover, it ib re- 
corded, that the tablets of the laws which had been preserv- 
ed io the citadel were afterward removed to the Pvytane' 
urn ,*f and they were termed T»f nAwfliv vdiwui, because they were 
kept io the lower city. 

With regard to the Erectheum, which is situated at the 
distance of about a hundred and fifty feet to the north of the 
Parthenon^ it has generally been described as consisting of 
three contiguous temples; that of Erectheus^ of Minerva 
Polios^ and of Pandrosus. Stuart considered the eastern 
part of the building alone as being the Erectheum; the part 
to the westward as that of Minerva ; and the adjoining edi- 
fice on the south side, distinguished by the Caryatides sup- 
porting the entablature and roof, as the chapel which was 
dedicated to the nymph Pandresus.X This opinion has 
been adopted by other writers :^ but it seems more consistent 
with the description and allusions to this building in the 
works of ancient authors, to suppose that the whole struc- 
ture was called Erectheum, consisting only of two contiguous 
temples ; that of Minerva Polios, with its portico toward the 
east ; and that of Pandrdsus toward the west, with its two 
porticoes standing by the north and south angles, the en- 
trance to the Pandroseum being on the northern side.|| Fau- 
sanias^* calls the whole building epeXqeion, and he decidedly 
describes it, not as of a triple, but as of a duple form ;tt aod 
in the succeeding chapter he mentions the two parts of which 
it consisted, naming them the temples of Pandrosus and Mi* 
nerva.\X The sepulchral origin of the Parthenon, as of all 
the Athenian temples, has b^n already proved; and the 
same historiaR who has preserved a record of the situation 
of the sepulchre qfCecrops also informs us that the tomb of 

* *E<nrt dt ^s dvd ToiS ITfuravn'ou loKovfiSvn TqIwoSu, Pausan. lib. i. c. 20. p* 
46. XuM.1696. 

t Jul Polliiz,Ub. viii. c. 10. Amsi. 1706. 

t Antiq. of Atbene, vol. II. chap. 2. p. 16. Amd. 1787. 

i . ** Near the Parthenon are three temples.** {Memorandum of the Earl cf 
Mlgin^s furtmis in Greece, p. 23. Lond. 18ll.) See also ChandJur^s TVav. in 
Greece, chap. 11. p. 52. Oxf. 1786, &c. &c. 

J See a plan of the«e buildings by Mr, W. Wilkins, author of the Anti* 
quities of Ms^na Graecia, &c. as engraved for Mr. Walpole^s Selections 
from the M8. Journals of Travellers in the Levant. 

** 'Eri dl KOI oTunirn *£f jx^fiov xoXo^ucvov. Pausan. lib. i. c. 26. p. 62. Lips. 
1690. 

-If Kal tinKc^ fykf in r6 oTunfm. Ibid. 

XX Tfai vop ^i if» *A9nvos Uav5g6ffou vodi ffuvixns ifi. Ibid. c. 27. p. 64. Lips. 
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Ericihanius existed io the temple of Minerva Polias * ^ The 
Turks had made a powder-magazioe of one of the vestibules 
of this building ; so that it was necessary to creep through 
a hole in the wall in order to see the finest specimen of Ionic 
architecture now existing : it was an inner door of one of the 
temples ; and it has been judiciously remarkedf of the sculp- 
ture everywhere displayed in this edifice, that •* it is difficult 
to conceive how marble has been wrought to such a depth, 
and brought to so sharp an edge, the di^Terent ornameats 
havidg all the delicacy of works in metal,*' Lusieri, for 
Vfhom and for the other artists this passage had been opened, 
said, that he considered the worlLmanship of the frieze 
and cornice, and of the Ionic capitals, as the most admirable 
specimens of the art of sculpture in the world : he came 
daily to examine it, with additional gratification and wonder; 
He directed our attention to the extraordinary state of 
preservation in which the Caryatides of the Pandrosewn 
still remained ; passing the hand over the surface of the 
marble upon the necks of these statues, it iseemed to retain 
Its original polish in the highest perfection. Within this 
building, so late as the second century, was preserved the 
olive tree mentioned by Apollodorus,J which was said to be 
as old as the foundation of the citadel. Stuart supposed it 
to have stood in the portico of the temple of Pandrosus^ 
(called by him the Pandroseuniy) from the circumstance of 
the air necessary for its support, which could here be 
admitted between the Caryatides; but instances of trees 
that have been preserved unto a very great age, within the 
interior of an edifice enclosed by walls, may be adduced. 
The building was, of course, erected subsequently to the 
growth of the tree, and was in some degree adapted to its 
form. A very curious relic of this kind may be seen at 
Cawdor Castle, near Inverness, in Scotland; in which build- 
ing a hawthorn tree of great antiquity is very remarkably 
preserved. Tradition relates, that the original proprietor of 
the edifice was directed by a dream to build a castle exactly 
upon the spot where the tree was found ; and this was done 

* *AOAvTi(ri 8i Iv AnpoirdXii,. Klicjovot, us (piwrlv 'Avr/oxof Iv r^ lvv4ito rfflv iVw- 
jifflv Ti da\ 'E?mfl<5wos; obp Iv tw vifi rfls TIoXiA^ot ninr\8turcu. ** Athenis an- 
tem 10 ipsSi pariter Acropoli.Cecropis, ut AntiochiisHlstonarunrnODO Kiiptum 
reliquit Quid porrd Erictnonius p Donoe in Poliadis teoaplo sepultus est P* 
CUmentb JUxandrini Cohortatio ad GenUs^ torn. I. p. 39. Oxm. 171 d. 

f Memorandum, &c. p. 24. Lond. l^U. 

X Vid. Pausao. lib. i. c. 27. p. 64. Li^s, 1C96. 
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IB such a maDOcr as to leave no doubt but that tbetreo 
existed long before the structure was erected. The trunk 
of this tree> with the knotty protuberances left bj its 
branches, is still shown* in a vaulted apartment at the bot- 
tom of the principal tower: its roots branch out beneath tile, 
floor, and its top penetrates the vaulted arch of stone above, 
in such a manuer that any person seeing it is convinced the 
masonry was adjusted to the shape and size of the plant, a 
space being left for its admission through the top of the vault. 
The hafotham tree of Cawdor castle, and the traditionary 
superstition to which it has owed its preservation during a 
lapse of centuries, may serve as a parallel to the histoify of 
the Athenian oUve^ by exhibiting an example nearly similar ; 
the one being considered as the paUa4ium of an ancient High- 
land clan,f and the other regarded as the most sacred relic 
of the Cecropian citadel. Within the Erecthium was Uie 
well oisali water, also shown »b a mark of the contest for 
Attica between Neptune and Muier?a4 This meU is men- 
tioned by Wheler,§ who could not obtain permission to see 
it : he was assured that it was ^( almost dry,*' when he visit- 
ed Uie Acropolis : before Wheler arrived in Athens it had 
been seen and very curiously described by Guilletiere, 
whose account of the notions entertained concerning it by the 
inhabitants exactly corresponds with all that Pausanias had 
related of its ancient history.jl The existence of the well, in 
such a remarkable situation, identifies the Eredheum better 
than any proof derived from the present appearance of the 
bniidiog. 

We dined with Signor Lusieri and the artists who were 
his fellow-labourers in the Acropolis, upon a boiled kid 
and some rice. Honey from mount Hymettus was served, 
of such extraordinary toughness and consistency, although 

* The^author saw it in 1797. The name of the building, at it is now pro- 
nouncedr is not Cawdor hnt Colder castle. 

f It had been a custom, from time immemorial, for guests in the castle to 
assemble around this tree, and drink ^^ Success to the hknthom^^* or, in other 
words, " Prosperity to the house if Candor,''* The first toast after dinner in a 
Welch mansion is, generally, " The chitf beam ^ the house,*^ , 

I Pansan. lib. i. cl 26. Lips. 1696. 

9 Journey into Greece, p. 364. Lmd. 1682. 

II "Au sortir du temple nous vimes, i cinquante pas de li^ cepQ7Bc€l§bri!, 
dent on a toujours parl§ comme d*one des merveilles de la Nature; et ad- 
jourd*buy les Ath^niens le content pour une des plus curieuses raret6a de 
leur pa^s. Son eau est sal6e, et a la couleur de celle de la mer: toates les 
fois que le vent du midy souffle, elle est agit€e, et fait un grand bruit dam 
lefooddupujs.** Fo^f e dMt^nes, p. 298. ft/>am|l675. 



4alt6 transpareot, that the dish cootaiDiog it might be 
tamed with its bottom upward without spilliog a drop^- 
aod the surface of it might also be indented with the edge* 
of a knife, yielding to the impression without 6epafation,^ 
like a mass of dough. As an article of food, It is reckoned 
▼ery heilting ; and persons whoeal much of it are liable to 
fever. We tasted the wine of Athens, which is unpleasant 
to those who are not accustomed to it, from the quantity of 
resiB and lime infused as substitutes for brandy. After d\n^ 
oer we examined the remains of the PROTTLiciA. $ concern- 
ing which we have little to add to the remarks already pub* 
lished. Over the entrance may be- seen one of those enor- 
mous slabs of marble, called tnarble beams by Vihelerf' and. 
to which Pausanlas particularly alluded, when, in describing 
the PropylsBa* he said, that, even in his time, nothing surpass- 
ing the beauty of the workmanship, or the magnitude of the 
stones used in the building, had ever been seen.f We have 
since compared (he dimensions of this slab with those of 
an architrave of much greater size, namely, that which 
covers the entranc-e to the great sepulchre at Mycmm ; for 
it is remarkable that Pausanias, who would have meoti(>ned' 
the fact if he had seen the latter, gives a very detailed' 
account of the ruins of that city, and yet takes no notice of 
the most prodigious mass perhaps ever raised for any purpose 
of architecture, and which is nearly four times as large} as 
any of the stones that so much excited his admiration in 
viewing the Propylsea. This magnificent building, fronting : 
the only entrance to tlie citadel, has also experienced some 
of the effects of the same ill judged rapacity which was 
levelled against the Parthenon. If the influence of a better 
spirit do not prevent a repetition of similar ^^ Pursuits in- 
Greece,^* Athens will sustain more damage in being visited 
by travellers, cabling themselves persons of iasie^ ihan when \ 

* Jonrf>ey into Greece, Book V. p. 369. hmi, 1682. 

+ Tci 5J tr?(«r6Aaia Ai^ow Aittwa rfiv dfo^n* ?xii, iial n6(T\JM ta\ ju7i9f r r&f9 X»0«v • 
jUxP» 7« «a» *pw0 irMXxt. Pansaniae Attica, c. 21. p. 51. ' Lips. 1696. 

t The slab at Mycena is of granite, twenty seven feet long, seventeen feet' 
vide, and aboydfoar feet and a half in thickness. That which remains at the 
^ropylaa is of white marble, cut with the utmost precision aod evenness : its • 
length is seventeen feet nine inches. The former has quite an M^y^tUn » 
character: the latter heflpeaks the finer urt of a much later period in histo- - 
ry. But the slab of marble^t the Propiflaa is not the largest even in Athens : 
an architrave belonging to the temple of Jupiter Olympius esceedsit in cu- 
bical dimensions : the length of this architrave equals ttrenty-two feet sis; 
inches ; its width three feet ; and its heisht six feet six inches. See StuarVs'^ 
MhtnL Pr^. to vol. III. p. 9. Land, 1794. 
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it wm forgotten by the world, aad entirelj abandoned to 
its barbarian possessors : in a few years the traveller, even 
upon the spot, must be contented to glean his iotelligeoce 
from the representation afforded by b^ks of Travels, who 
is desirous to know what remained of the Fine Arts so 
lately as the time in which the city was visited by Wheler, 
by Chandler, or by Stuart. We afterward examined (he 
JCemains of the original walls of the Acropolis; and oltoerred 
some appearances id the work which bad not at that time» 
as far as we were iofor med, been noticed by preceduig 
Iravellers. They eiLhibit thr^e distinct periods of construc- 
tion; that is to say, the masonry of fMdem times in the 
repairs; a style of buildij^ which can only be referred 
to the age of Citnon, or of Pericles; and the ancient Pelasgie 
work, as roentiooed by Lucian.* This was pointed out to us 
by Lusieri ; but the circumstance which had escaped his 
uotice, and which we afterwards ascertained, was, that a 
row of triglyphs^ and intervening metopes^ had been con- 
tinued all round the upper part of the walls, immediately 
beneath the coping. Other travellers have since observed 
and mentioned this fact :t hence it is evident, from the cir- 
ci^mference of the Acropolis being thus characterized by the 
$yi9bols of sacred architecture, that the whole peribolvs was 
considered as one vast and solemn sanctuary. We have an 
instance^ of the same kind of sanctuary in modern times, and 
in our own age. The Kremlin at Moscow, the Acropolis of 
a city whose inhabitants have preserved, with their religion, 
many a remnant of Grecian manners, is in like manner held 
sacred by the people; and no person is permitted to pass the 
'« Holi/ Gate^^ leading to the interior, but with his bead un- 
covered.! 

We then descended to visit the Odium of Regillay (the 
building we had passed in the morning,) at the foot of the 
rock of the Acropolis, and upon its south-western side. 
The remains of this edifice are those which Wheler and all 
former travellers, excepting Chandler, even to the time of 
Stuart, have described as the theatre of Bacchus. Chandler 
considered it as the Odeum of Pericles, rebuilt by Herodes 
Atticus. But Pausanias, speaking of the Odeum erected by 

* Bis Accusatus, torn. Vtl. p. 60. Biponi. 1790. 

4 Memorandum, &c. p. 28. Lond, 1811. 

t Sec Vol. I. of these Travels, chap. VIJ. p. 74. 
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tldYodes in memoiy of bis wife, meotioos it as aa ongfnal 
structure. It was, therefore, distitict both from the ^ifice 
erected hj Pericles aod from the theatre of Bacchus; so 
that, perhaps, no doubt will hereafter be entertained upon 
the subject, as far as this building is concerned.* All the re- 
Qiainiog parte of this most costly theatre ne^firaU three rows 
of circular arches, one row above another, ftcio^the south- 
west; and these now constitute an outwork of the fortress, 
but ori^nallj they belonged to the exterior face of the Scene. 
Secondly f the semicircular sweep or carity withiu, for the 
seats of tlie spectators, at present almost choked with soit.f 
Nearly all that we know of the building is derived fron> 
an accidental allusion made to it by Pausanias, in his 
description of Achaia; for it was not erected, as he himself 
declares, when he had finished his account of Attica4 It 
was raised by Herodes, in memory of his wife, and const* 
dered as far surpassing in magnitude, and in the costliness of 
its materials, every other edifice of the kind in all Greece.^ 
The roof of it was of cedar. The cavity for the seals was 
scooped in the solid rock of the citadel ; a practice so an- 
cient, that from this circumstance alone a person might be 
induced to believe, with Chandler, some more ancient thea- 
tre existed upon the spot before Herodes added any thing to 

* The Odium of Perklea was on the aouthead side, and, according to Vitm- 
vlus, npon the 10 of those who came out of the theatre of Baechns : ^ Ex- 
eunHhus a iheatto stms^i paries Odscm, quod Jthenis Perides oUvmrns kepi* 
ddsdispatuU:^ (Vitrav. lih. v. c. 9.) It is this circumstance alone which 
has caused the Odiwn of Herodes to be confounded with that theatre ; but 
the monument alluded to by Vitriviiis was at the end of the Street tf tki 
Tripods; and between that street and the Theatre of Bacchus. Tliere were 
three difiereot monuments which had received the name of Odium: one at 
the swUheast angle of the citadel, which was the Odium of Pericles; another 
at the southwest angle^ which was the Odium of Herodes Atticus. The 
Odium mentioned by Pausanias is again considered as aihird:ihe Abb€ 
Barthelemy believed the Pnjj/x to have been called Odium by Pausanias. 
The subject is indeed somewhat embarrassed: and the reader who wishes 
to see it more fully illustrated, nray consult the notes to the 12lhr chapter 
of the *♦ Vo^agede Jeune Anacharsis," torn. II. p. 542. sur lePlan d'AthineSy 
(d Parts, 1790;} and the authorities cited by its author. 

f There is a fine view of the interior publishedtn the second volume «f 
Stuart^s Athens, ch. iii. pi. I. which aflfords one of the most interesting 
views of the Acropolis; showing the situation of the Prop^aa, the ParVU'- 
fiofi, and to the right of the theatre of Herodes, the site of the Imt Portians 
surmounted by the trvo Choragic Pillars near to the Theatre or Bacchus, 
the columns of Hadrian's Temple qf Olympiem ■ Jove^ and a distant view, of 
the ridge of Hymettus, 

I^Fsiusania Achaica, c. 20. p. 574. Lips. 1606. 
, { TouTo 7^? iiiyififi Ti val l( T^v jraaav uTrif)uf wiamav^v. Raasattt* Achai- 
ca, c 20. p. 574. I^s. 1896. 
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the work. The first thing that strikes a modern traveller, m^ 
viewing the Grecian theatres, is the shallowness of the Pro- 
sceniorty or place for the stage. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive how, either by the aid of painting, or by scenic deco- 
ration, any tolerable appearance of distance or depth of 
view could be imitated. The actors must have appeared 
like our modern mountebanks upon a wagon, as to any ef-^ 
feet of scenic deception. But so little is known of the plan 
of an ancient theatre, particularly of the Proscenion^ and 
the manner in -vi^hich the dramas were represented, that the 
most perfect remains which we have of such structures leave 
us still in the dark as to the parts necessaiy to compose the 
entire building. There is no traveller who has better com- 
pressed what ancieot and modern writers have saidupon the 
subject, or in a more perspicuous manner, than Quilletiere / 
who piqued himself upon the value of his observations,*^ 
although no one since has ever noticed them. It is observed 
by him,t that among all the subjects of which ancient au- 
thors have treated, that of the construction of their thea- 
tres is the most obscure, the most mutilated, and delivered- 
-with the most contradiction. Vitruvius, says he, conducts ^ 
his readers only half way i\ he gives seither the dimensions, . 
Bor the situation, nor the number of the principal parts ; bie- 
lieving them to be sufficiently well knowni and never once 
dreaming that they were likely to perish. For example, he 
does not determine the quantity of the DiazomaiOy or PrcR" 
einctionesy which we call corridors^ retreaiSy or landing* 
places : and even in things which he does specify, he lays 
d6wn rules which ve actually find were never attended to ; 
as when he tells of two distinct elevations observed in the 
construction of their rows of benches, and neither the one 
nor the other accords with any thing now remaining of the 
ancient theatres. Among the modern writers, the Jesuit GdL- 
hitus Sabienus^ and the learned Scaligery have neglected the 
most essential parts : and the confused mass of citations 
collected by Btdengertis intimidates any one who is desirous 
to set them in a clear light: after being at the pains to exa- 
mine his authorities, and glean whatever intelligence may be 

• " Je vous avoiie franchement qne c'ert icv gnc je prStens bien vous 
faire valoir la peine de mes voyages, et le froit de mes observations.*^ ' 
rmfoe* d'JlketUi, p. 306. d Paris,. 1675. 

f V'oyage d^AikhiM, p. 306. a Parii, 1675. 

X . . . ** i-molti^ chemin.*' liid. 
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derived from Athmmis^ He^Mus, Julius Polbix^ Eusta- 
thUiSy Suidas, and others, our knowledge is still very imper- 
fect. Tiie Greek theatres were io general open; but the 
OdSum of Regilla was magnificently covered, as has been 
stated, with a roof of cedar. The Od€um of Pericles, or 
Music theatre, was also covered** for, according to Plu- 
tarch, it was the high pointed and tent-like shape of its 
roof, which gave occasion to the comic poet Cratinua t9 
level some ingenious raillery, at Pericles, who had the care 
^^ ^^•* , I." ^^^^^ ®pen theatres, the Greeks being exposed to 
the injuries of weather, commonly made their appear> 
ance in large cloaks; they also made use of the sciadion, an- 
swering to our umbrella^ as a screen from the sun. The plays 
were performed always by day light. When a storm arose, 
the theatre was deserted, and the audience dispersed them- 
selves in the outer galleries and adjoining porticoes.t Dur- 
ing their most magnificent spectacles odoriferous liquors 
were showered upon the heads of the people ; and the cus- 
tom of scattering similar offerings upon the heads of the 
people was often practised at Veaice during the camtval. 

By the word Theatre the ancients intended the whole body 
of the edifice where the people assembled to see their pub- 
lic representations. The parts designed for the spectators 
were called the Comstra, or pit; the rows of benches; the 
Diasomata^ or corridors; the little stairs; the Cercys; and 
the Echea. The other principal parts of the theatre, be- 
Jonging to the actors, were called the Orchestra; the Pre- 
scenim,- and the Scene^ that is to say, the front or face of 
the decorations; for, properly, the word Scene has.no other 
signification. The interior structure extended like the arc 
of a circle, reaching to the two corners of the Proscenion: 
above that portion of the circumference were raised four- 
and-twenty rbws of benches, surrounding the Conistra^ or 
pit, for the spectators. These benches, in their whole height, 
were divided into three sets by the Diazamata or corridors, 
consisting of eight rows in each division. The Biassmnaia 
ran parallel to the rows of seats, and were of the same form; 

» 'O (Txivoiil^xiXof Zihs oSt iffoaifynai 

IlffiMXiiif, T^irov ltr\ TOO i^avrou 

"Ex«v, iwtidr^ roOo-Tfcoov va^otntTai. 
.•,.. ,.u Vid.Plut.inPericl.tom.I.p.353. lonrf. 1723. 

t Vitruv. hb. V, cap. 9. p. 92. 
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Ih^y were contrived as passages for tbe spectators from one 
part of the theatre to another, without iucommoding those 
If ho ffere seated ; for the same coaveoience, there were lit- 
tle steps* that crossed the several rows, and reached from 
ODC corridor to another, from the top to the bottom, so that 
persons might ascend o( descend without incommoding the 
JUidience. Near to those staircases were passages leading 
to the outer porticoes, by which the spectators entered to 
fake their places. The best places were in the middle tier, 
upon the eight rows between the eighth and the seventeenth 
bench. This part of the theatre was called Batdeuticon ; it 
was set apart for the magistrates. The other tiers were 
called Epkehicon^ and were appropriated to the citizens after 
they had attained their eighteenth year. Along each corri- 
dor, at convenient distances, in the solid part of the struc- 
ture, small cellular cavities, called Eckwa^ containing brass 
vessels, open toward the Scene. Above the upper corridor 
there was a gallery or portico, called CercySy for the wo- 
men; but those who had led disorderly lives had a place 
apart for their reception. Strangers and allies who had the 
freedom of the city were also placed in the Cercys. In- 
dividuals had also, sometimes, a property in particular 
places ; which descended by succession to the eldest of the 
family. 

Thus much for the parts appropriated to the spectators. 
With regard to others belonging to the Drama, the Orches- 
tra (an elevation out of tlie Canistra or pit^ began about fif- 
ty-four feet from the face of the Proscenton or stage, and 
ended at the Proscenton. Its height was about four feet ; 
its shape an oblong parallelogram, detached from the seats of 
the spectators : here were stationed the musicians, the choir, 
and the mimics. Among the Romans it was destined for a 
more noble use; the emperor, the senate, the vestals, and 
other persons of quality, having their seats upon it. The 
Proscenton or stage was raised seven feet above the Orches* 
ira^ and eleven above the Conisira ! and upon it stood an al- 
tar dedicated to Apollo. The part called the Scene was 
nothing else than the columns, and architectural decorations, 
raised from the foundations, and upon the wings of tbe Pro- 

• Each of those little steps was exactly half the height of one of the 
benehes. They formed diverging radii from the ConUtra, Sach staircases 
remain very entire in the theatres of Asia Minor, u at Telmessus; in Epi- 
dauria; at Sicyon; Cbseroosa j &c. 
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seenion^ merely for oraament. When there wett three rows 
of pillars one above another, the highest row was called JSpt* 
seenion, Agatarchus was the first architect who decorated 
the Scene according to the rules of perspective ; be received 
his iostructioDs from iEschylus.^ The theatres of Greece 
and Asia Minor were not solely appropriated to plays and 
shows : sometimes they were used for state assemblies; aod 
occasionaily as schools, in which the most emiaent philoso- 
phers harangued their scholars. St. Paul was desirous to 
go into the theatre at £phes\iB, to address the people, during 
the uproar caused by Demetrius the silversmith ;t but was 
entreated by his disciples not to present himself there, 
through fear that he would encounter the violence which' 
Gains and Aristarchus had already experienced.^ 

From the Odeum of Regilla we went to the Ar£opaous ; 
wishing to place our feet upon a spot where it is so decided- 
ly known that St. Paul had himself stood $ and to view with 
our eyes the same scene which he beheld, when he declared 
unto the Atheoians§ the nature of thb unknown God whom 
they so ignorantly worshipped, and opposed the new doc- 
trine of " Christ crucified" to the spirit and genius of the 
Gentile faith. They had brought him to the court of the 
Areopagites, to explain the nature of the rash enterprise in 
which he was engaged ; aqd to account for the unexampled 
temerity of an appeal which called upon them to renounce 
their idols ; to abolish their most holy rites, and to forsifke 
their Pantheon for one only God " who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,'' — the God of the Hebrews too, a 
people hated and despised by all. It does not seem possible 
for the mind to conceive a situation of greater peril, or one 
of severer trial to the sincerity of a preacher, than that in 

* Beside the parts of a Greek theatre here eDomerated, GuUUliere meotioD- 
ed the Logdony or TkymdS^ which the Romans called Pufyttumf and the 
Hyposcenion; both vhich were parts of the Orchestra. Also the Paarasctmon, 
or space before and behind the SctM ; and a species of machinery for iotro- 
AicioK the gods, which was called Tfmlogdm, 

\ Acts xix. 30, 31. 

% This brief sarvev of the form of an ancient Greek theatre, and of its variout 
parts, will be ibund osefal to travellers during their examination of the re- 
mains of such structarcs. Those who wish to see the subject more fully dis- 
cussed, may consult Gailletiere,^ from whose researches, added to bis person- 
al observations, it has been, with very little alteration, derived. The au- 
thor, having already proved its accuracy, by comparing it with the notes 
he made among the ruins of the Grecian theatres, and finding that it had 
been unaccountably overlooked, conceived it might make a uieful addition 
to his work. 

§ Acts. zvii. 22. 
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which he was then placed : and the truth of this, perhaps, 
-will Dever he better felt, than by a spectator who, from this 
eminence, actually beholds the stately monuments of Pagan 
pomp and superstition by which he, whom the AtheHians 
considered as *' the setter-forth of strange Gods," was at that 
time surrounded; representing to the imagination, at the 
same time, the disciples of Socrates and of Plato, the Dog- 
matist of the Porch, and the Sceptic of the Academy, ad- 
dressed by a poor and lowly man, whose plain unvarnished 

' precepts contained nothing but what was contrary to their 
taste, and very hostile to their prejudices. One of the pe- 
culiar privileges of the AreopogUce seems to have been set at 
defiance by the zeal of the Apostle upon this occasion ; name- 
ly, that of inflicting extreme and exemplary punishment up- 

' on any person who should slight the celebration of the holy 
mysteries, or blaspheme the gods of Greece. We ascend?' 
ed to the top, by means of st^ps cut within the natural stone, 
which is of breccia. The sublime scene here exhibited is 
so striking, that a brief description of it may prove how tru« 
ly it offers to us a commentary upon St Paul's words, as they 
were delivered upon the spot He stood upon the open 
summit of the rock, beneath the canopy of heaven.* Be- 
fore him there was spread a glorious prospect of mountains, 
islands, seas, and skies; behind him towered the lofty Jtcro' 
poUsy crowned with all its marble temples. Thus every ob- 
ject, whether in the face of nature, or among the works of art, 
conspired to elevate the mind, and to fill it with reverence 
toward that Being " who made and governs the world ;"t 
whositteth in that light which no mortal eye can approach, 
and yet is nigh unto the meanest of his; creatures ; ** in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being." 

Within the Peribolus of the Areopagus was the monument 
of (EdipuSf whose bones, according to Pausanias,^ were 

* The Senate of the Jreopogia assembled sometimes io the royal Porti«o ; 
ivid. DemM. in Jrishg. p. 831.) but its most ordinary place of meeting was 
on an eminence at a small distance from the citadel, {Herodot lib. viii. c. 
52.) called 'Apfios nd^yot. Here a space was levelled for this court by planing 
the summit of the rock ; and the steps which conducted to it were similarly 
carved out of the solid stone, in this respect it somewhat resembled Pnvx, 
The origin of the court may be traced back to the time of Cecrops: (itfar- 
mor, Oxm, Epoch. 3. ) The Areopagus had no roof, but it was occasionally 
defended from the weather by a temporary shed. {JuL Poll, lib. viii. c. 10. 
Vitruo. lib. ii. c. 1.) 

f Actsxvii.24,28. 

j 'Ey» dt ivr6s ToB vtpt6Koo jivflvux OiSlwoSos. IToAujrfimtovOv 5i, i8f iff»ov rdi,' 
icrd iu ©D^av miiic^lvro. Pausan. lib. i. c. 28. p. G9. Lips. 1696. 
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brought hither from Thebes : and the actunl site of theaUar 
mentioned by the same author may still be seen in the rock. 
It is scarcely necessary to repeat the history of a place so 
iirell known and so long renowned for the impartial judgmeot 
which was here administered.* We turned from it toward 
the temple of Theseus, which exists almost as perfect a9 
when it was at first finished : having gratified our curiosity 
by a hasty survey of the outside of this building — which^ 
although not of so much magnitude as the Parthenon, ranks 
next to it in every circumstance of chaste design and harmo- 
nious proportion — we entered the modern city by a gate near 
to the temple, and were conducted to the comfortable dwell« 
ing assigned for our abode, by Lusieri, during the remainder 
of our residence in Athens. 

* Every thing the reader may wish io aee conceDtrated opon this sotgect, 
may he fonnd in the Ti%Munu Graearum AntiquUatum of Ormoviw ; and 
particularly in the Areopagus MeursH, as edited by him. {Fid, Folum, 
Qidnt. p. 2071. L. Bai. 1699.) That the hill of the Artmagus was a contio- 
uation of the western slope of the Acropolis, seems manifest from the follow- 
ing allusioh made to it by Lucian : — M6vov dirfu{if v kit* 'Agnov niyov^ iiSKKov 
6k ils TDV ^\u^6noKiv ouWiv, c&s Av In ffit iri^iowfif dfia wajo^vth v&vra r^ jy tfi 
irdXii. **Tantilm ad Areopagum abeamas, seupotiOsin ipsam Areem; u't 
tanquam d specol^ simul omnia, qnas in arbe, conspiciantur.** Fid. LudaUt 
in Fiieatore, ap, Mntrs* Artop. c. 1. Edii. GromviL 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ATHENS. 

^f emple of the Winds — Utiknonm Structure rf ihe Coriti* 
M4m Order — The ^dSAx—rPepidaUm and Trade of 
Athms — State of ike Arts — Manufacture ^ Pictures'^ 
Monod^ome Painimg of the Ancients-^Terra Cottas^^ 
Origin of Painiing and Pottertf among the Oreeks — Me- 
Ms and Getns-^Explanation if the Amphora as a 9%pnbol 
ftj^on Athenian Coins — Ptolemseum — Ancient Marbles-^ 
Thes^am— Grov^ ^TT vepbxll. Description of the\Tem^ 
»2e— -Areopagus— -PircBfan Gofe-^Pnyx — Monument on 
the Museum — Ancient Walls — Theatre aod Cave of Bac- 
chos — ytonument of Thrasylkis-^fewfl^ Ptj&if«— ^jSe- 
nmrkabie ImcriptiQn^^Origin of the Crypt — Ice Plant in 
tie native stafe^^Arck of Hadrian — its origin — when erect' 
e^-^Temi^le of Jupiter Oljn^pius — Discordant accounts 
of this hmlding — reasons fofr the name assigned to it-^ 
llissus*— Ftftmfom Callirhoe — False notions entertained of 
the river — Stadium PaQatheoaicum — Sepulchre of Herodes 
— Hadrian*s Reservoir — Mount Anchesmus — View from 
the summit. 

The next morning, October the thirtieth, we received a 
visit from the English consul, Signer Spiridion Ijogotheti^ 
ivho accompaDied us to the waiwode, or Turkish governor. 
This ceremony being over, Lusieri conducted us to see the 
famous marble tower of the winds, at a short distance from 
tne imzar. This octagonal building is known to be the same 
which Yitruvius mentions, but it is entirely unnoticed by 
Fausanias. The soil has been raised all around the tower, 
and in some places it has accumulated to the height of fifteen 
feet ; owing to this circumstance, the spectator is placed too 
near to the figures sculptured In relief upon the sides of the 
edifice ; for these appear to be clumsy statues, out of all 
proportion to the building. Lusieri believed that it had 
been the original design of the architect to raise those figures 
to a greater elevation than that in which they were viewed 
even before the accumulation of the soil. Stuart has been 
so difluse in the description of the building} and every thing 
relating to it, that he has left nothing to be added by other 



traveller^.''^ It seems the christians ooce made use of it as 
a church; and their establishmeDt has been succeeded by 
that of a coUege of dervbhes, who here exhibit their pecu- 
liar dance. Probably it was one of the sacred structures of 
the ancient city ; and, as a place of religious worships an- 
swered to other purposes than that of merely indicating the 
direction of the winds, the seasons, and the hours. The 
author of Archceologia QrcRca seems to hare entertained this 
opinion, by calling it, after Wheler, the tennple of the eight 
winds.t 

We then went on the bazar^ and inspected the madcet. 
'Tlic shops are situated on the two sides of a street lying to 
,ihe north of the Acropolis, which is close and parallel to tlie 
wall and columns of a magnificent burkling of the Corinthiaa 
order. The entablature, capitals, and parts of the shaHs 
of these columns, may be viewed from the street; but the 
market is, for the most part, covered by trellis work and 
vines. So little is known concerning the history of this 
building, that it were vain to attempt giving an account of 
it. Spon,J Wheler,§ and Le Roy,|| call it the Temple qf 
Jupiter Olympius. The temples of Jupiter were, generally^ 
not like this building, of the Cminthian, but of the D<yric 
order ; the same objection, however, applies to the received 
opinion concerning those Cflhtmns of Hadrian near the Ilissus, 
which are now believed to have belonged to that temple. 
Stuart considered this CoriGthian structure near the bazar 
as the Stoa, ot portico, which was called Poikile,** or Pcecile. 
A fine view of the bazar^ and also of the building, is given 
IQ Le Roy's work.ff It is highly probable that the bazar is 
situated upon the ancient market of the inner Cbramicus, 
and near to the site of the greater Agora, from the circum* 
stance of the inscription mentioned by Spon and by Wheler> 
containing a decree of the emperor Hadrian relating to 
the sale of oiF,' which was found upon the spot4t And if this 

* ADtiqiiHies of Athens, vol. III. c. 3. Lmd. 1762. 
-f Arciiaeol. Gr»c. vol. 1. c. 8. p. 35. Lond. 1751. 

X Voyage de Gr^ce, et du Levant, faitaux ann^es 1675, et 1676, torn. If. 
R. 107. aiiflHfl3^,l724. 

L Journey into Greece, p. 39 1 . Lund, T682. 
Ruines des Monomens de la Gr^ce, p. 19. Par£s, 1758. 
See Stuart's Athens, vol. I. c. 5. Land. 1762. Also vol. HI. Flan of the 
AntiquitieJ. Lond. 1794. . 
ft See Plate X. Ruines, &c. ^mris, 1758. 

it See SpoD, as above, p. 106. Wheler, p. 389. KiKucua voiiijidv €to9 *A9^i^ 
avoD, ». T. &. 
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be true, the Coriothian edifice may be either the old Fcrum of 
the inner Ceramcusy called APXaia afopa, where the public 
assemblies of the people were held, which is the most pro* 
bable conjecture as to its origin, or the remains of the temple 
of Vulcan, or of Venus Urania ; for the Doric pertico^ which 
Stuart believed to have belonged to the Jgora^* is exactly 
in a line with the front of this buildiag; and its situation 
corresponds with that of the portico called Basiteum by 
Pausanias, beyond which tlie temple of Vulcan stood.f 
The measures for dry things, in the bazar, were fashioned 
in the ancient style, and of the materials formerly used, being 
made of white marble ; but their capacity has been adapted 
to modem customs : instead of the medimnus, the chocnix, 
and the xestes, we found them to contain two quintals, one 
quintal, and the half quintal The population of Athens 
amounts to fifteen thousand, including women and children. 
The principal exports are honey and oil : of the latter they 
send away about five vessels freighted annually. Small crafty 
from different parts of the Archipelago, occasionally visit 
the Piroieus and the neighbouring coast, for wood. The shops 
maintain an insiguificaot traffick in furs and cloth. The best 
blue cloth in Athens was of bad German manufacture, selling 
under the name of English. Indeed, in almost all the towns 
of Europe, when any thing is offered for sale of better manu- 
facture than usual, it is either English, or said to be EngUsh,X 
in order to enhance its price. 

The silversmiths were occupied in making coarse rings for 
the Albanian women ; and the poor remains of Grecian paint- 
ers in fabricating, rather than in delineating, pictures of saints 
and virgins. Their mode of doing this may serve to show 
how exactly the image of any set of features, or the subject 

* Antiquities of Athens, vol. J. c. 1. p. 3. Lmd. 1762. 

+ 'Tirlf dt TO* KijaiiiiKov mdI atoi* rav naXouMJvuv BacrrXHOv, va6t Icrriv 'H^i^ 
tow . . . . . ffX-no-iov ^i »ij(Jv icTiv 'A^fodi'n»s Oojavi'of. Pausaniae At- 
tica, c. 14. p. 36. Lips, 1696. 

t For the most accurate ioforination respecting the commerce of Greece, 
in all its parta, the reader ia referred to the publication of Mons. Beainour. 
{Tableau du Commerce de la Grice^ par Felix Beauiour^ Ex-Consul en Grlct. 
Paris, 1800.) Upon the subject of ** La draperie Anglaisey** these imitations 
of English cloth are mentioned as having the preference over the original 
manufacture. ** Depuis cette epoque (1731) le credit de la draperie An^aise 
a toujours baissg. Ou a vu sur cette place le d^bit des Londres diminuer 
progressivemeot par la eoncurrence de nos londrins^ faits ft leur imitation. 
Leg londres sont des draps lagers et grossiers, ainsi nomm6s, parce que les pre- 
miers fabriques furent 6tablils ft Londres. L^assortiment^tait d^abord invaria- 
blement un tiers vert, un tiers bleu, et un tiers earance. On demandie auiourd*- 
hui des assorlineni composes tout de bleu.** Tableau du Comm, torn. II. p. 8. 
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of any representatioo, may be preserved unaltered, among 
dilTerent artists, for many ages- The prototype is always 
kept by them, and transmitted with great care from father to 
son : (tbr in Greece, as in China, the professions are often he- 
reditary, and remain in the same family for a number of ge* 
nerations:) it consists of a piece of pai)er upon which the 
outline and all the different parts of the design, even to the 
minutest circumstance, have been marked by a number of 
small holes pricked with the point of a pin or a needle. This 
pattern is laid on any surface prepared for palntungt and rub* 
bed over with finely-powdered charcoal : the dust falling 
through the holes leaves a dotted outline for the painter, who 
then proceeds to apply the colours much after the same man- . 
ner, by a series of other papers having the places cut out 
where any particular colour is to be applied. Very little 
skill is requisite in the finishing ; for, in fact, one of these 
manufacturers of effigies might with just as much ease 
give a rule to make a picture, as a tailor to cut out a suit of 
clothes : the only essential requisite is a good set of patterns, 
and these are handed from father to son. Hence we learn 
the cause of that remarkable stilTness and angular outline 
which characterize all the pictures in the Greek churches : 
the practice is very ancient ; and although the works of some. 
Greek painters, which yet remain, enable us to prove that 
there were artists capable of designing and drawing in a 
more masterly manner, yet it is highly probable that the 
pictures of the ancients were often of this description* 
Whoever attentively examines the paintings upon ferra 
cotta vases, executed in the style called Monochromaton^ 
will be convinced that such a process- was used, only with, 
this difference : the parts of the picture were either left bare, 
being covered by the pattern, and the whole surface of the 
vessel which remained e2q)osed was coated with black paint; 
or, cavities being cut out for the figures, were filled with 
the black or white colour, and the rest of the vase possessed 
the natural hue of the clay after being baked. The latter 
process was the more ancient ; and vases of this description 
are decorated with black, or very rarely with white, figures 
and ornaments upon a red ground. The fact is, that the white 
colour has been gradually decomposed, and netbing remains 

* ** Secundum singulis coloribus, et monocAroffloftm dictam, postquam ope- 
Toslor inventa erat." F/in. HUU NaL lib, xxxv. c. 3, tom, ifl. p. 417. L, t 

5» 
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but the ground upon which it was laid. After a vase 
has been discovered in an ancient sepulchre, the white colour 
i8 80 furtive that it is sometimes carried off by tlie mere 
process of washing the vessel in common water, and it 
oever resists the acids which are used for that purpose. 
The persons who deal in these antiquities, at Naples 
and in other parts of Italy, very commonly retouch and 
restore their vases, adding a little white paint where the 
white colour has disappeared. The monochrome paintings 
of the ancients sometimes consisted of rvhite colour upon 
a red or black ground : this style of painting was expressed 
by the word Aiuioyfdqjiiv* The most beautiful of the 
monochrome paintings are those which were executed upon 
earthen vases when the arts were considerably advanced ; 
these exhibit red figures upon a black ground ; the beautiful 
red colour is owing solely to the fine quality of the clay ; 
the effect was afterward heightened by the addition of an 
outline, at first rudely scratched with the point of a sharp 
instrument, but in the best ages of the arts carefully 
delineated; and often tinted with other colours, in s® 
masterly a style, that it has been said Raphael, under similar 
circumstances, could not have produced any thing superior 
either in beauty or correctness.f But the vases which are 
characterized by such perfection of the art, rarely exhibit 
paintings of equal interest with those fabricated at an earlier 
epocba. The designs upon the latter generally serve to 
record historical events; or they represent the employments 
of man in the earliest ages : either when engaged in de- 
stroying the ferocious animals^which infested his native 
woods, or in procuring b)r the chace the means of his sub- 
sistence.J The representations upon the former relate only 

'^{ArisL Pod. c. 6. See alw Winkdmmmt Hiak dg VAri^ torn. II. p. 144. 
Paris, An* 2.) Sometimes a rtd colour wa» singly applied upon white mar- 
ble : in wbicb fltyle of painting four jnctares were found in Hercolaneom .* 
andf lastly, there were mmochrome paintings with a bhek colour upon a re4 
ground ; as upon the terra cotta vases. 

f See the observations of D'HaBcarviUe, Italiosii, sir W. Hamilton^ 
&c. &c. 

t MoTwchrwM paintings upon ivory have been found where it might be 
least expected that any thing resembling the arts of Etruria or Greece 
-would be discovered; namely, among the Aleoutan Isles, between North 
America and Kamschatka. The author had in his possession an ivory bow, 
brought thence by commodore Billings ; on which the natives were re|Hre- 
seated as engaged m fishing, &c. ; the figures, delineated in a black colour, 
perfectly retembled the pamtings on the oldest terra com vasei . 
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to the cereroonieB of the bath and of the toilet ; or to tlie 
dances, and the games, as they were celebrated at the Gre- 
cian festivals. The subject of Grecian painting has inseo- 
sibly led to that of the terra ccita vases, because these have 
preserved for us th^ most genuine specimens of the art, as it 
existed in the remotest period of its history ; and we oow 
see that the method employed by the earliest Grecian artists 
iu their monochrome painting is still used by Athemaa 
irorkmeu io the manufacture of their idol pictures. The 
silver shrines with which such pictures are covered, espe- 
cially in Russia, having holes cut in them to show the faeea 
and hands of their saints and virgins, exhibit exactly the 
sort of superficies used upon these occasions for laying on 
the parts of the paintiog ; and it is very^ probable that the 
Russian painters, who manufacture these images for sale> re- 
ceived from the Greeks, with their religion, this method of 
preparing them. A curious piece of chicanery is practised 
by the Russian dealers in this species of holy craft. The 
silver shrine is supposed to serve as a mere case to enclose 
the sacred picture ; leaving only the small apertures before 
mentioned, for their Boghs, or Qods^ to peep through : but 
as the part beneath the silver superficies is not seen, they 
spare themselves the trouble of painting any thing except 
the face and hands of the image ; so that if the case by any 
accident fall off, tlie bare wood is disclosed, instead of the 
rest of the picture. But to return to the art of painting 
among the ancient Greeks: If we except the pictures found 
in Hercttlaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, and the few f^int ves* 
tiges upon marble statues, we may despair of seeing any 
thing so perfect as those specimens which are preserved 
upon terra cotta ; whether upon facings intended for archie- 
tecture,* or upon vases found in Grecian sepulchres. It is 
evident that these pictures are purely Grecian, because 
Greek inscriptions so often accompany them ; but it seems 
equally evident that the Greeks were indebted for the art to 
the Etruscans. The art of making earthenware was trans- 
ported from £truria into Greece. The Romans also bor- 
rowed this invention from the Etruscans ; to whom Greece 
was indebted for many of its ceremonies and religious insti- 

* Painted Urra-ixUa was sometimes used in Grecian buildings, for th« frieze 
s«d other ornaments: of this an example will be gireoiD a subsequent dei- 
twrlption of fuio8 io B^dama, 
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tutidns,* and for its mechanics and artificers.f According to 
Heraclides Ponticus, the inhabitauts of Etruria yrere dis* 
tinguished in all the arts and sciences ;{ and before the 
foundation of Rome the art of painting had attained a high 
degree of perfection in that country, for Pliny mentions 
pictures BXJlrdea which were older than the birth of Romulus.^ 
This alone is sufficient to show, that, in the eighth century 
before the Christian era, and above a hundred years be- 
fore the age of Solon, consequently before the arts obtained 
any footing in Greece, the same people who taught the 
Greeks the art of making earthenware were also well ac- 
quainted with the art of painting. In addition, it may be 
urged that the cities of Nola and Capua were founded and 
built by the Etruscans ;|| and it is remarkable that the vases 
of Nola are peculiar for elegance of design and excellence 
of workmanship.** 

Among the few articles of Athenian cutlery to be met with . 
in the market, we found some small knives and forks, with 
white bone handles, inscribed with mottoes in modern Greeki 
characteristic of the manners and sentiments of the people; 
such, for example, as the following : *Ptfa jtAvtmv tOv xaxav lanv n 
«)ixaj7i;fra, " The lave of money is the root of all eviV^ 
M'iJiv? xaraipjovirv, ^\You should desfise no one.^^ For the rest, 
nothing can be more wretchedly supplied than Athens with 
the most common articles of use or convenience. The 
artists employed for the British ambassador were under the 
necessity of sending to Smyrna to obtain a wheeled cart 
for moving the marbles to the PiraseuSy and for all the mate* 
rials and implements wanted in preparing cases to contain 
them. No ladders could be found, nor any instruments, 
proper for making them. It was not possible to procure 

» Plato de Leg. lib. v. 

f Pberecrates ap. Atheo. Diepos. lib. x. 

i In Fragment, ad CMc. ^lian. 

9 ** Extant cert^ hodi^que antiguiores urbe picturae Ardes ip aedibus sacris, 
qtfibus equideiB nullas seque demiror tarn longo svo durantes io orbitate tecti, 
velnti recenter." Fliru Hist. Nat lib. xxxv. torn. III. p. 4l9. £.. Bqt 
1633. 

[I Cato ap. Vel. Paterc. lib. i. c. 7. 

** The author has not seen a Dissertation hy the Jhhi LanxU which is 
cited in a work publislied by the Society of DUetianU (entitled ** Specimens 
afJndenJt Sculpftcre,** Land. 1809.) as containing proof that the Etruscans 
. ** followed the improvements of the 6reeks at a respectHil distance, and 
had no pretensions to that .venerable antiquity in the arts which has been 
aiiigQedtotheffl.** 
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the most ordinarj domestic utensils, nor a single article of 
curriery.* 

Specimens of ancient art are less rare. A goldsmith sold to 
us some beautiful gold medals, of Alexander and of Philip, for 
double their weight in Venetian sequins. He had several gems 
of great beauty in his pos^ssion, but he estimated them as if 
he intended to make his fortune by the sale of them. Some 
of these are perhaps now in England. One of them was a 
small red and white sardonyx cam€o ; the subject, Jupiter, 
in his war with the giants, hurliog the thunder; the god 
being represented in a car, with four horses : the work- 
mnnship of this cam6o was exceedingly fine.f The author 
also obtained here, for forty piastres, the fine silver tetra- 
drachm of LysimachuSy exhibiting the portrait of Alexander 
the Great, which he caused to be engraved for a dissertation 
upon the Soros brought from Akxande/s tomb ; and he 
afterwards procured, from an Albanian family, a silver 
medal of Atiiens, of equal size, and almost equal beauty. 
The well-known symbol of the void Amphora^ lying horizon- 
tally upon the reverses of Athenian medals, has never receiv- 
ed any satisfactory illustration. It is accompanied by an 
owly and the bird is represented sitting upon the vessel. The 
mythological principle implied by the otie may therefore be 
supposed to have an allusion also in the other; and that tliis 
is true, and that the principle so expressed was passive as to 
its nature, may be clearly shown by reference to a few facts. 
The owl was the symbol of Pallas^ because it denoted the 
privation or the absence of light ; and the author has proved, 
upon a former occasion,! that Pallas^ or the whole body of 

* A couple of old Turkish saddles, which had belonged to the late Mr. Twed- 
deli , were first recommended aod afterwards sold to usbf Spiridion Logo- 
theti, the English Consul, at an enormous price, as his own property ; pos.ies- 
nan in Athens, as e£|«»Aere, with rejrard to Mr. TweddelPs effects, being 
considered equal to " nint poinU oftht low." He knew very well that our 
future travels in Greece depended, in a great measure, upon this acquisi- 
tion, and he took care to profit by the occasion. All subsequent travellers 
have noticed his rapacity. When'Stuart was in Athens, he met with simi- 
lar treatment from our Oonsul: and as loug as these situations are held by 
Greeks, Englishmen who visit the countrv will be liable to their exactions. 
Hardly a day passed without a demand from this paan for money, under 
Bome pretext or other. This note is therefore inserted, as a caution to the 
number of our countrymen now visiting Greece; that they may have as lit- 
tle intercourse as possible with Greeks calling themselves English Consuls, or 
really acting in that capacity. 

t The same subject ts represented, but with the addition of the Giants 
and their serpent legs, precisely after the same manner, by the fine antique 
engraved in the Paris edition of W^inkelmaDn*s works. Voy. (Euvns com- 
plOes de WinkeUnann, torn. II. lib. iv. c. 8. p. U5, Paris* dn 2. 

I See " Greek Marbles,'* p. 30. also Append, p. 72. 
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female iimHiee whom this goddess was supposed to personify, 
or nighty or silence^ or deathj or any other sign of privatum^ 
vas but a type of the passive principle : consequently, the 
void amphora^ or the Qorgmian head, (which Pallas bore 
upon her aegis, aod which also often appears with the ampho- 
ra upon the medals of Athens,) or the owZ, or the mytholo- 
gical principle denoted by any one of these, was an allusion 
to the sleq) of nature, and must have been considered as the 
memento mori of the Pagan world. For a decisive proof of 
this, it may be urged, that the form of the amphora itself 
was sometimes given to the StelS, as a sepulchral monument.* 
A tomb was opened in the south of Russiaj containing on 
either side of it a void amphora leaning against the Soros.j 
Sometimes the ancients represented a winged Sphinx as 
fiittiog upon an empty amphora ;j: and the Sphinx^ as it is 
well knoATO, is one of the sepulchral monumerUs in the great 
cemetery of Memphis. The same vessel was made an ac* 
companiment of Charon and Hermes when conducting to 
Hacks the souls of the dead, as they are represented upon 
the gems of Greece.§ 

Proceeding through the inhabited part of the city, toward 
the north-west, a little beyond the CorintMan structure to 
which we have so lately alluded, we came to an extensive 
ruip, encumbered with modern buildings, which Stuart, from 
the imperfect survey he was able to make of it, considered 
as the Gymnasium of Ptolemy.|| Its vicinity to the tem- 
ple of Theseus renders this highly probable. Stuart indeed 
speaks of its plan; but he has not given it. Concealed as 
it is by dwellings, and greatly dilapidated, we have not even 
attempted to supply what that able architect and in()uisitive 
traveller did not feel himself authorized, from the state <of the 
ruin, to communicate. 

As we passed through the town, there was hardly a house 

* A marble ampbora of this description is in the collection of Greek mar^ 
bles at Cambridge: it was found upon the shore of the Propon&Sf and pre- 
sfnted by Spencer Smith, esq. late minister plenipotentiary at the Ottomaa 
Porte, brother of sir Sidney Smith. 

f The place is called Ovidiffpol by the Russians. There is an engraved 
irepresentation of the interior of the tomb in Pallas^s travels througli the 
South of Russia, vol. II. p. 244. 
. t Voy. Recherchesiur I'Orijrin desarts, &c. 

i The author has, in his possession a scaralnean gem, on which Mercury is 
represented in the act of offering the cake of flour and honey to appease 
Cerberus. Vid, AriSph. in Lysia. v. 601 . Scfud. ib. Id, in Eedes, v. 354^ 

D See vol HI. p. 3. Antiq. of AUtms^Lond, 1794. 
4 
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that had not some little marble fragment of ancieot sculpture 
stuck Iq its froQt, over the door; and siace most of the houses 
have court-yards, where the objects withiu are concealed 
from the observation of passengers in the streets* manj val- 
uable antiquities will be brought to light as Athens becomes 
more visited. The few articles which we collected, during 
our residence here, may be considered as promising indlca* 
tions of future acquisitions of the same nature. In the yard 
belonging to the house where we resided, there were two bat* 
reliefs ; and although the workmanship in each of them is 
not characterized by the masterly style and execution which 
distinguishes the sculpture in the Acropolis, yet it is easy to 
perceive that they have been touched by the hand of an 
Athenian artist. They were both given to us by our hostess 
the first day after our arrival ; and they are now in the 
University Library at Cambridge* One of them represents 
the initiation of Hercules by a priestess of Ceres j"*^ and it 
18 singular that the figure of Hercules is draped. The other 
exhibits a female figure, seated, to whom a male is present* 
ing a new-born infant. The Grecians were accustomed to 
consign their newly-born children to the tutelar care of some 
deity, upon the fifth day after their birth \ upon this occa* 
sion they went in white robes, with their feet bare. But the 
figure in this bas-relief caLvrymg the child may allude to a 
circumstance which occurred in the life of Caligula, who 
placed his infant daughter, Livia DnisUlaf in the lap of the 
protecting Minerva^ The sculpture is remarkable for the 
ease and freedom which it displays. It is a very uncommon 
circumstance to have these things pointed out by a Turk: 
but we had this good luck ; for passing the doqr ot a Turk- 
ish house, its owner hailed us with the usual appellation, — 
^ Bjarvrs ! here is some rubbish suited to your taste : take it 
qff niy premises r He had found in his garden, among some 
old foundations, the half of a marble bas-relief, which repre* 
sented the annual procession of Athenian citizens, with their 
youth, to the ceremony of initiation at £leusis ; and for a 
trifle he allowed us to remove it, seeming to be quite happy 
in getting rid of a stone on which human figures were deline- 
ated. , We saw also, in one of the streets, an ancient marble 

* This ceiemonj is said to have taken place not at EUmU^ but at the 
temple of Ceres m Agra^ where the Uiser mysieries were celebrated. Fid. 
Siefhan, in lib, Meurni dt Pepults AUka^ op. Qntnw, This* Grac, Afiiiq, vol. 
lV.p.683.4uJ?«<. 1699. 
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Stdle, lying horizontally, and serving as a horse-block. When 
we drew near to examine it, we diseovered that it had been 
placed upon the Tomb of Euclid op Herhione, whom we 
found to be represented upon the upper part of the pillar, 
standing beneath an arch, in a philosopher's habit, and with 
a scroll in his hand. Beneath this figure, near to the base 
of the pillar, and upon the part of the stone which must 
have been buried when the StelS was erected, we observed 
the usual animal symbol of Anubis, the infernal Mercury, 
in the form of a dog, rudely sketched upon the surface ; 
and over the arched recess, containing the figure of the phi- 
losopher, we read, in very legible characters, this inscription 
in the Doric dialect, remarkable for the variation in the 
genitive case : 

SYKAfAAr EYKAIAOY 
EPMI0N&Y2 

*' EUCLID SON OF EUCLID OF HERMIONE." 

Of two celebrated philosophers who bore this name, the dis- 
ciple of Socrates, as the first, was a native of Megara ; and 
the mathematician, as the second, flourished at Alexandria; 
The manner of the writing, the style of the sculpture, and 
the form of the arch, might induce an opinion that this SteU 
was not of ancient date sufficient for either of their sepul- 
chres ; yet it may be observed that Span* has given, from a 
medal struck at Megara^ ^ portrait of Euclid ike Wran^ 
gleri vith his name on one side, and that of Hadrian oa 
the other; and Bellori has published a different coin 
(METAP EI2N) with the head of Euclid, as Aulus 
GeUiusjf describes it, <* ricd velatus,^ with which the fignrd 
on the Stele agrees. Both representations may therefore 
have been intended to represent the same individual; and 
what further confirms this is, that whilst the reverse of the 
medal exhibits the figure of JDtana, bearing in either hand « 
iarch^ as the symbol of the lower regions and of nighty so the 
dog on the Stel6, the animal figure of dnubis^ is also that of 
Siriua at its helaiccd setting : a significant and appropriate- 
emblem of the philosopher descending into the infernal 
shades. These marbles, together with our other subsequeat 

* Miscell. Erud. Antiq. sec. hr, f Lib. ▼!. c. 10. 
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acquisitiooB in bas-reliefs and fragmeDts found ia Athens, 
amounUog to fourteen pieces from this city alone, are now 
iuthe Universitj library at Cambridge: and as the author's 
account of them is already before the public, it will be uo- 
necessary In this place to notice the rest.* 

We accompanied Signor Lusieri to the Theseum ; and, 
having obtained admission to the interior of the temple, 
paid a melancholy visit to the grave of that accomplished 
scholar whose name we had found inscribed upon the pillars 
of Sanium ; the exemplary and lamented Tw£DD£LL.f It 

* See "Greek Marblet,** Nos. x. xi. xii. xvi xvii. xviiu xxii. xxvii. xix. 
Z2ZII1. XJEJEY. xxxri. xxzvii. ComMd^ 1809. 

f John Twbddsll, the eldest son ofFrancis Tweddell, Esa. oT Threep* 
wood, 10 the couo^ of NortbambeiJand, was born on the let or June, 1769$ 
and after passios through the usual course of preparatory education, was en- 
tered at Trinitj^ College, Cambridge, where he distinguished himself by 
sncb proo6 of original genius as are, perhaps, without example, even in tha 
records of that learned society^ As a candidate for University honours, his 
" Prohuiones'.Jeodemicai''^ attest his success to have been equally brilliant and 
extraordinaiy, and supersede the necessity of particular illustration. Mr. 
Tweddell was elected a fellow of Trinity College in 1792. and soon afterward 
entered himself a student of Lincoln^s Inn, where he kept ois terms, and conti- 
nued to reside until the year 1795, when he left England to commence his 
travels on the continent of Europe— and met with that untimely fate whicU 
has mixed bis ashes with those of the sages and philosophers of Greece. He 
visited Switzerland, Germany, most parts of the Russian empire, ^nd par- 
ticularly the Crimea, where his intercoufse with professor Pallas was of the 
most intimate kind, and had so endeared him to tnat amiable scholar, thak 
the admiration with which he spoke of him partook of the tenderness and 
aSbction of a father. From the borders of the Euxine, where his researches 
were both diligent and productive, he proceeded to Constantinoplei^and aA 
ter spending some part of the summer of 1796 under the hospitable roorof Sjieo- 
oer Smith, Esq. the English minister, he took his departure for the Greviaa 
Islands; and having traversed the provinces of Macedonia and Thessaly. 
arrived at Athens, where, after a residence of several months, he reached 
the period of all his learned labours, on the 25th of July, 1799. 

Mr. Tweddell, independent of the advantages which his own merit secured 
for him in the countries which he visited, possessed recommendations and 
facilities of a superior kind for conducting his learned pursuits; and his in- 
dustry keeping pace with his talents and opportunities, his Cdleeliom and 
Manuscripts are known to have been extensive and singularly valuable. 
Perhaps no traveller of modem times has enjoyed in an equal deg ree the 
means of investigating the Antiquities of Greece. That the literary proper- 
ty, therefore, of this gentleman, after being in the undisputed custody of the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, should absolutely have disappeared 
in toiot and eluded the most diligent inquiries of his family and friends, pre- 
sents a subject for the deepest regret, and is a circumstance in itself of the 
most unaccountable nature. Upon this point, however, the au thor refrains 
{torn saying all that he might, in the expectation of seeing this strange mys- 
tery unfolded by a kindred hand which may justly aspire to the best infor- 
mation. He will tiierefore close this imperfect sketch of his accomplished 
frieodi with briefly observing, that the endowments of the scholar, in this 
instance, were, in a singular degree, associated with those polished but un- 
aflfected manners which give them peculiar lustre ; and recommended yet 
VOLi IT. ^ 
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ivas simply a small oblong heap of earth, like to those over 
the common graves in all our English church-yards, without 
stone, or kscription of any kind* The lx)dy, too, had been 
carelessly interred : we were tol3 that it did not lie more 
than three or four feet beneath the surface. The part of the 
temple where it has been buried is now converted into a 
Greek church, dedicated to St. George; but as it is left open 
during particular times of the year, and is always liable to 
be entered by foraging animals who creep into such retreats^ 
we thought it probable that the body .would be disturbed 
unless further precautiou were used; and at any rate it was 
proper that some stone should be laid upon the spot. Raving 
therefore obtained permission to take up the coffin, and 
liusieri promising to superintend the work, we sat about pro- 
viding a proper covering for the grave ; promising to send 
an inscription worthy of the name it was destined to com« 
memorate. Large blocks of Pentelican marble from the 
Parthenon, which bad been sawed from the bas-reliefs in- 
tended for our ambassador, were then lying iu the Acropolis 
ready for the purpose : we therefore begged for one of these ; 
and before we left Athene every thing had been settled, and 
seemed likely to proceed according to our wishes.* 

This beautiful Doric temple, more resembling, in the 
style of its architecture, the temples of Ps^stum than that 
of Minerva in the Aeropolis, and the most entire of any of 
the remaining structures of Ancient Greece were it not for 
the damage which the sculptures have sustained, may be 
considered as still perfect. The ruined state of the metopes 

more substantially by the addiiion of the most amiable and engaging vir- 
tues. As a coosolotary expectation, he belietres he may venture to add, 
that the friends •( Mr. TwcKcldeU have a prospect of being gratified with a 
•election of his correspondence. 

* A curious sort of contest has, however, since impeded the work. Other 
English travellers ariived in Athens; and a dispute arose, fomented by the 
feuds and jealousies of rival artists and opposite parties in politics, both as 
to the nature of the inscription, and the persons who should he allowed to 
accomplish the woric. At length it is said, that, owine to the exertions of 
Lord Byron, and another most enterprising traveller, Mr. John Fiott, of St. 
John*8 College, Cambridge, the stone has been laid; and the following beau- 
tiful epitaph, composed by IVTr. Walpole, in 1805, has been inscribed thereon. 

"AvdfO, nai fTi vfov MoCo-* \(^kr\ct ^arnv. 
'AUct m5vov 701 (rOjiO t3 t^Tvov aiKpuraAcjrrii 

Tun^oj* Triv -vj/yx^v oufovof afjruj %%». 
*\\\k'v y o7 <Ti (prXoi, qp(\ov (if, jcOTtt 5Axjo x^ovrif, 

'H5y 7' ^*A»« »ol w?jrv6v !xiiv toCt* iylv, *A0HNAJ£ 
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and frieze has proved indeed a very fortuoate circumstance ; 
for it was owing solely to this that the buildiog escaped the 
ravages which were going on in the Parthenou. Lusieri 
told us there was nothing t)ut what was considered as too 
much mutilated to answer for the expense and difficulty of 
takiog it down.^ The entire edifice is of Pentelicaa m ara- 
ble ; it stands east and west, the principal front facing the 
east : and it is that kiod of building which was called by 
ancieot architects, as it is expressed iu the language of ^Vi- 
truvius, and explained by Stuart,t a Periptcros ; that is to say, 
it has a portico of six columns in each front, and on each 
side a range of eleven columns, exclusive of the columns on 
the angles. Ail these columns remain in their original posi* 
tion, excepting two that separated the portico from the pro* 
naos, which have been demolished. Every circumstance 
respecting them has already been often detailed. Like all 
pillars raised according to the most ancient Doric style of 
building, they are without bases or pedestals; standing, with 
inexpressible dignity and simplicity,^ upon the pavement 
of the covered walk around the cell of the temple. Some . 
of the metopes represent the labours of Hercules ; others, the 
exploits of Theseus ; and there are some which were never 
adorned with any sculpture. Above the antce of the prona* - 
o^ b a sculptured frieze, the subject of which cannot now be 
determined ; and the battle of the Centaurs and Lapitha^ is 
represented upon a similar frieze of the posticus. In the 
tympanum of the pediment, over the eastern front, Sluart 
observed several holes in the marble, where metal cramps 

* Accordingly we read, — "As the walls and columns of this monument are 
in their original position, no part of the sculpture lias been displaced, nor the 
minutest fragment of any kind separated firom the buildiog." {Memoran* 
dum, p. 18. Lond. 1811.) There is nothing said here of the '♦ impending ru- 
iu»» {Ibid. p. 8.) to which the remaining sculpture is exposed ; nothing of 
" the zeal of the early christians" (p. 1 1.) and " the barbarism of the Turfc ;'• 
but we are told that **the temple itself" (p. 19 ) is very inferior in decorative 
sculpture to thtPartkenonp'* and this kind of remark, made with great TurtW^, 
most happily explains the hairbreadth escape of the building from the ill juds« 
ed rapacity which has tended to the ruin of the noblest monuments of Greece. 

+ See Stuart's Athens, vol. III. p. 5. Lond. 1794. 

i " The awful dignity and grandeur in this kind of temple, arisingfrom the 
perfect agreement of its parts, strikes the beholder with a sensation which 

he maj^ look for in vain in buildings of any other description , 

There is a certain appearance of eternal duration in this species of ediOce, 
that gives a solemn and majestic feeling, while every part is perceived to 

contribute its share to this character of durability These 

considerations will convince us that no material change can be made in the 
proportions of the genuine Doric, without destroying its peculiar character.** 
See Reveler's Pre/, to vol 111. of Stuart's Athens^ p. 14. Lond. i794. 



had been fixed for sustainiDg sculpture in entire reliefi as 
over the eastern entrance to the Parthenon.''^ The actioa 
of tile atmosphere in this fine climate upon the marble has 
diffused over the whole edifice, as over all the buildings in 
the Acropolis, a warm ochreous tint, which is peculiar to 
the fuins of Athens; it bears no resemblance to that black 
and dingy hue which is acquired by all works in stone and 
marble when they have been exposed to the open air in the 
more northern countries of Europe, and especially in Eng- 
land. Perhaps to this warm colour, so remarkably charac- 
terizing the remains of ancient buildings at Athens, Plutarch 
alluded, in that beautiful passagef cited by Chandler,]; when 
he affirmed; that the structures of Pericles possessed a pecu- 
liar and unparalleled excellence of character; *'a certain 
freshness bloomed upon them, and preserved their faces un- 
injured, as if they possessed a never-fading spirit, and had a 
soul insensible to age.^ In the description given of the 
Theseum by Pausanias, he mentions rPA<I>Ai among the de* 
corations ;^ and Chandler gives this word as he found it in 
the origiaal text of that author,|| without rendering it, as some 
have done, *^ pictures'*^ or ^^ painted representations,^ The 
very subjects of those representations correspond with the re- 
iDainiDg sculptures upon the metopes and frieze; and Mycon, 
who Is mentioned as the artist, was a statuary as well as a 
painter. The history of the hero, to whose memory this 
magnificent building was erected, resembles, as to its proba- 
bility, one of the extravagant fictions of the ^^ Arabian 
Nights;*^ and may be regarded as upon an equality with the 
** voyages of Sindbad,^^ or the " st<yry of AldddinJ*^ That it 
was originally a tomb, like all other Grecian temples, can 
admit of no doubt : eight hundred years had elapsed, when 
Cimon removed the precious relics from the Isle of Scyros, 
which were here enshrined ; and the circumstances of the 
hrmcenrheaded laoce and sword, found with the bones said to 

' * Ste Stuart's Athens, rol. III. p. 2. Lond. 1794. 

f "OOiv nai jiaUov ^aun6.(tmi toi IlifiiiXlouf Igya v^is ffoXuv x?<Jvov Iv JX/W 7f 
y6iuva. it&Uf i fitv ya; luasov i69t)t ^v t^ti AoxoTov, dicjifl 61 liixp ^'^^ wf6(T(pa'tov iu 
Mai vftiiySv oSrus Ivavht tis xaiv^TTit df i Avinrov vv6 roS x?<^v» oiornPSaa tAv ^4/iV, 
QSnEP AEI0AAES DNETMA KAI ^XXHN APHPa KATAME- 
MirMENHN TniV EPPaW BXONXaN. Plutarch, in Vit. Pericl. torn* 
I. p. 352. Lond.nw. 

t Trav. in Greece, c. 9. p. 39. Oafmrd, 1776. 

$ rpcttpai di iJo-i, «. T. K, riyfonrai 6i iv tw jrotJ Qnci&M fff^Mal t» KlvTOujav 
nai T) AaiirOav u&xn* Pansaniae Attica, c. 17. p, 40. Lips. 1696. 
. Jl Trar, in Greece, c. 14, p. 7i. Ogcf. .1766. 
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have belonged to Theseus, denote weapons of the remotest 
ages :* but the manner in which the place of his original in- 
terment had been pointed out,t calls to mind the juggling of 
a later period, when the mother of Constantino sought to 
discover the real timber on which the Messiah had suffered 
crucifixion ; so easy has it been in every age to gratify a 
credulous and superstitious people, by delusions of pretend-' 
ed miracles, and dreams of a particular Providence inter- 
rupting the order of nature for pui'poses the most contempti- 
ble; although, in the history of the world, few instances have 
occurred where a monument of equal magnificence has re- 
sulted from any idle and stupid fiction. The building is be- 
lieved to bear date from the event mentioned by Plutarch^ 
both in his life of Cimon, and of Theseus; when, after the 
conquest of Scyros, the son of Miltiades arrived in Athens 
bearing the mouldering bones and weapons he had so mar- 
vellously discovered. They were received by the Athe- 
nians, says Plutarch,| as if Theseus himself had returned 
among them. The solemnity of their interment took place 
in the very midst of the city, near to the Qymnasium ^ 
accompanied by every splendid pomp and costly sacrifice 
with which the Athenians, of all people, were the most ready 
lo appease the manes of a departed hero. This event happen- 
ed during the archonship of Apsephion : so that the Tueseum 
has now braved the attacks of time, of earthquakes, and of 
barbarians, during a lapse of considerably above two thou> 
sand years ;|f and its relative position, with regard ta the 
GymnasiufniTtn&ex^ it an important point of observation^ 
whence the situation of many other buildings of the ancient 
city may be ascertained. 

*Eyj|9Ti dt Srnnrj Tf fifVoXou o"c5piaT0f, arxM^ Tf ffafaxwutvTi \Q\xr{. xat Jtoor. Plut.. 
in Vit. Thcs. torn. I. p. 35. Umd. I72&. ; 

t ^Hv 5i Mai \att\v Airoiia, xai yvffluai tov T&a)ov, dpu^rai uai xoAiifdrTiTi rfiy 
IvoiKOovTWv Saj€ttjcov, 06 uiv dKkbk nai Klixwv lAcbv rhv vt^aov, wJ h toFs rriPi iwi'vou; 
/y^7pajTai, na\ miKovnoviuvos ifavw^irv, AETOt TINA TOHON BOTNOEI- 
AH liOIlTONTOS, cSj (pCKri^ tw <rr6iiart ml dtasiKKovros tort 5vy?i, ^tlcu mi 
»uXP^uM(pJ0Mf»o-a«, dvi(7Tca%l/«v. Plut. in VK. Thea. p. 35, Land. 1729l 

I ^cnrig abrov iiravs2x6iuvov lis r6 &tr. Ibid» 

5 Ua^ai TO vuv 7u[ivttcriov. Ibid. - ■ 

II The arrival of Cimon with the bones of Thesens, happened in the same 
year as the birth of Socrates; that is to say, in the fourth year of tbe77tb 
Olympiad, 469 years before Christ* according to Corsini. iSachylus and So- 
phocles then disputed;the prize of Tragedy, which was adjudged to Sophocles, 
(Fid. Chrmicon ex MarmorUms Jrunddiafds^ Epoch. 51. ) If we allow, there- 
fore, ten years for the building of the temple, (andjlSuc has been considered Sb 
wfiBcieat number^ this edifice has stood nearly twenty-three centories^ 
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Leaving the Tktseum, ire agsuD visited the Areopagus ; 
and we detaehed from the rock some specimens of the re- 
markable aggregate whereof this eminence consists. All the 
lower part of it, as before mentionedf consists of breccia ; 
but we found here a sparry carbonate of lime, of a honey 
cokHir, exhibiting, by fracture, imperfect prisms ranged 
parallei to each other. From tlie Areopaguis we proceeded 
to a little chapel, situated upon the spot where the ancient 
FiRjBBAN Gate of the city formerly stood : near to this, as 
Fausanias relates,* there was a tomb with an equestrian statue 
by Praxiteles. The place where the gate was situated may 
•till be discerned ; and also a part of the northern limb of the 
** Un^ Ugs^ (loiif & cvkKn, extending from the city to the sea. 
We then ascended towards the north of the JPiraean Oate^ 
where may still be seen in a state of the most admirable 
preserration, the ground-plot and entire form of the Pntx, 
or ancient place of i^arZemen^ of the Atheniaps; as it was 
appropriated tyy Solon to* the assemblies of the citizens.f— . 
This structure is not likely to be much affected by the lapse 
of entire centuries : almost the whole of it, even to the 
pidpUum for the orators, which yet remains^ is an excava- 
tion of the rock; and the several parts of it were carved 
in stone, of one solid mass, with the exception only of the 
semicircular area, the farthest part of which from the put- 
pUum consists of masonry.} In the perpendicular surface 

«= Pausamse Attica, c. 2. p. G. Ups. 1696» 

f nvu^t so called Sik rd vtwomwr^cu toFt \i9oif . 

X That this place was really the Pnyx^ is now universally the opinion of 
travellers who have visited Athens. It had been called Areopagus and Oc2e- 
tint. Chandler was the first by whom it was accurately det cribed. The tU- 
tar and ttoru vufyUt which he mentions, agree with its furniture as upon re- 
cord. Chandler says these have been removed ; but the pu^tt, if not the 
allar^ certainly remains. A more attentive examination of the antiquities 
of Athens, if it effect no change as to the name now given to this place, will 
very prbbably alter the appefiatrons too hastily bestowed upon some of the 
others. Perhaps the Pnjfx may be considered as better ascertained than 
almost any remaining structure destitute of an inscription whereby it may 
be identified ; and for this, the literary world is mainly indebted to the Earl 
of Abetvleeii, who carried on a very extensive examination of the spot, spar- 
ing no expense <kur^ an excavation which be made here, to have this 
pomt determined. The ^mnvoHva which be ^discovered are very remark- 
able. {Su the SaBtraci/mn Mr. WafyoU*s JcunuU, p.2^ofikis vol) But 
the site of the Oiwm of Bmdts is entirely unknown. It must have stood 
at the termination of the street of the Tripods. The situation of the PfH^ 
fanetim remains also to be determined ; and it cannot be said that our evi* 
dence for identifying the thru great buildings, the TempU cf JumUr Olynh 
piits^ the Theatre tf RegUla, and the Tluahre tf Bacchus, with the remains 
which severally bear either of these appellations, is altogether satisfactory. 
There is much to lie done by future tinvellers; and the ezcavations which 
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of* the rock, facing this area, are nichts for the yotlre tab- 
lets ; the charapcteristic and most geouioe marks of places 
held ID any peculiar degree of coosideratioa throughout the 
ivhole of EDcieot Greece, and io every country where her 
colonies extended. To approach the spot once dignified by 
the presence of the greatest Grecian orators; to set our feet 
where they stood ; and actually to behold the place where 
Demosthenes addressed the «* Men of Athens,'^ calling to 
mind the most memorable examples of his eloquence; is a 
gratification of an exalted nature. But the feelings excited 
on viewing the Pn^x peculiarly a£fect the hearts of English- 
mtnx that holy fire, so much dreaded by the Athenian ty- 
rants, and which this place had such a remarkable tenden- 
cy to agitate, burns yet in Britain : it is the very soul <^f 
her liberties; and it strengthens the security of her laws; 
giving eloquence to her senate, heroism to her arms, exten- 
sion to her commerce, and freedom to her people : although 
annihilated in almost every country of the earth, it lives in 
England ; and its extinction there, like the going out of the 
sacred flame in the Temple of Delphi, would be felt as a 
national calamity. The circumstances connected with the 
history of the Pnt/x prove how difficult a thing it was to^ 
subdue the love of freedom among the ancient Grecians.— 
The Atheniao tyrants vainly imagined th^t it originated sole- 
ly in the position of the ^f^ or stone pulpit^ whence the ora- 
tors harangued the people; forgetting that it is a natural, 
principle implanted by providence in the human heart. Un- 
der the notion they had thus conceived, they altered the plan 
of the Pnyx : the 0^ia, had^ been fronted toward the sea ; 
they fronted it toward the land ; believing that a people di- 
verted from allusions to maritime affairs toward those of 
agricultural labour would be more easy under an oligarchical 
dominion.^ The project was not attended with the conse- 
quences that were expected ; the same spirit yet prevailed : 
but this place was still considered as its source ; and at last, 
finding that alterations of the structure availed nothing to- 
ward its dissolution, the meetings in the Pn^x were entire- 
ly abolished. The place itself has, however,, been suffered 

they may maVe, by bringing toIigMmany valuable documents, wiQ greatly 
lead to illastrate the topography of the city. 

»* Ai3 ital to P*5Ma »d Iv IIviw} wmoivixivov &rt* dwotldmiv ns6s tinv JWjUmvw,*- 
lffTi?ov 01 TfidNOvra v^s r^v Xfboav diricrrf rv|/av, oiSiUwt t^v fiiv mth ^iHanav 

tlatarcb. in Tfacmist. p. 268. ton.7. Amdl 17^ 
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to remain unaUered to the present day, and may serire to- il- 
lustrate passages in aactent authors which before were but 
imperfectly understood. A very accurate design of the 
structu re, as it now exists, has been already published by 
Stuart, in which the ^^m^ is represented : and if it were pos- 
sible to naturalize this word, it might be preferable to any 
other, as applied to the pulpit, whence the Grecian orators 
addressed the people. Rostrum is a Roman appellation, and 
introduces associations of a foreign nature : the same remark 
applies te Tribunal: Logeum and Thymele, are terms bor- 
rowed from the Grecian theatres : it is Beina only which, 
upon the authority of Plutarch, confines the name; and fixes 
the attention, accurately and exclusively, upon the throne 
of Grecian eloquence. Here we find the object itself withia 
the Pnyx, fronted towards the city and the plain, exactly as 
it was left by the Athenian Tyrant^. The altar is also seen ; 
forcibly illustrating, at this hour, the following passage of 
the comic poet : 

"OyjJ xsaui vvv rdv Kihu tou' v rn, riwio. 

From this illustrious memorial of Athenian history, we 
descended once more to the CoeU, or hollow way, of Pau- 
sanias ; and, crossing the road from the Firmeus, passed the 
Crypt(t of the Hill of Musoms^ and ascended to the Monu- 
ment OF Philopappus, standing upon its summit. There 
is no account of this structure by any ancient author, if we 
except Pausanias ; who merely says of it,* that in the place 
where Musceus was buried a monument was afterward 
erected, dv5;l Suf 9, without adding a syllable as to his name or 
history ; which is remarkable, considering the . attention 
usually bestowed by him upon objects much less worthy of 
regard. It is within the walls of the ancient, although at 
some distance from those of the modern city : and the view 
from hence of the citadel of Athens, the Sinus Saronicus^ 
and the neighbouring territories, is very striking.. Looking 
toward tJle sea, the eye commands the ports of the Firmeus^ 
Munychia, and Phalerus ; the isles of SalamiSy and Mgina ; 
and the mountains of Peloponnesus, as far as the Gulf of 
jirgos. The frequent mention of it by other travellers,t 

* Pausania Attica, c. 26. p. 61. Lip*. 1696. 

t See VVheler, Spon, Le Roy, Stuart, Chandler, &c. &c 
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added to tlie beautiful views of its several parts engraved 
. for Stuart's *' Autiquities of Athena,"* render any descrip- 
tive detail unnecessary. It is supposed, from the inscrip- 
tions upon it,t that it was erected in the beginning of the 
second century. Stuart, in opposition to Wheler and bpon, 
believed it to have been raised, not in niemoij of a single in- 
dividuai,]: but ** in hpQour of the last king of Coromaj^ene, 
and more than one of iiis descendants." It origiBally con- 
sisted of three compartments between four Corinthian pilas- 
ters ; that is to say, of an arched recess, containing a central 
sitting figure, and having a square niche on each side of it. 
Below these appeared three superb sculptures in relief ; that 
in the centre, beneath the sitting statue, exhibits Trajan in 
a car drawn by four horses, as he is represented on many 
monuments of the triumphs of that emperor; and his figure 
here corresponds with the image of him which is preserved 
upon the arch of Beneventum in Italy. On either side, in 
square compartments, were seen the attendants preceding 
and following the triumphal car. When Stuart visited 
Athens, it was not more perfect than it is now ; but he was 
fortunate enough to discover, at the bottom of the hill, two 
statues that had stood erect, in Roman habits ; and thesei 
being exactly in the same style of workmanship with the 
sculptures still remaining on the monument, he supposed to 
have stood above the two central pilasters.^ But if this be 
tnie, there were probably two other figures above the re* 
maining pilasters at the sides, to complete the symmetry of 
the work ; which might thus admit of easy restoration from 
the hand of an artist willing to represent the whole of this 
most stately monument as it originally appeared. The sta- 
tues mentioned by Stuart disappeared about thirty years 
after he left Athen8.[| 

* Vol. in. chap. 5. Plates 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II. Land. 1794, 
f Under the figure in the left niche: 

BASIABTEANTIOXOSBASIAEr^SANTIQXOX ^ 
Under the figure in the middle niche : 

<J>IAOnAnnOi:Eni*ANOXZBHSIETE 
upon the pilaster between these niches : 

C*IVUy6T.F'FABIA'AKTIOCHVS*PHILOPAPPV8*C08'FRATBR 
ARVALIS'ALLKCTVS'IKTKR'PRAKTORIOS'AB'IMP'CASSARB'NXRVA 
TRAIAKO'OPTIMO'AVGVSTO'GKRMANICO'DACCIO 

6ee StuarVs Athens, vol. III. c. 5. 
X Ibid. p. 99. 

} See Stuart*8 Athens, p. 36. 
II In 178^. Sf e 8tt:^rt*s Athens, vol. III. p. 36. cote Oi.) . 
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Descending from the Museum, we observed some rematos 
of the AMciENr walls of the city upon its southero side, 
and of the entrance from Phalerutn, The vestiges of these 
walls also appear extending toward the monument of Phi- 
lopappusy which they enclosed; thence they bore off to- 
ward the Piraeean gate, in a line of direction almost due 
north and south. Anerwards, crossirj^the plain, we visited 
the Theatre and Gate of Bacchus : and some substruc- 
tions were shown to us by Signor Lusieri, which he con- 
ceived to be the foundations of a temple dedicated also to 
the same deity. Nothing exists now of the theatre, except- 
ing the circular sweep for the seats, as in the earliest ages 
of dramaJLic representation it was universally formed, by 
scooping the sloping side of a rock. But how majestic, and 
how perfect in its preservation, rises the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Thrasyllus above this theatre !* and how sublime 
the whole group of objects with which it was associated 
at the time of our visit, and before the work of dilapidation 
had commenced — the ancient sun-dial ; the statue of the 
god ; the pillars for the tripods ; the majestic citadel ! The 
last' of these has indeed defied the desolating ravages of 
Barbaric power ; but who shall again behold the other ob- 
jects in this affecting scene as they then appeared ? or in 
what distant country, and obscure retreat, may we look for 
their mutilated fragments ? Often as these monuments had 
been described, we observed some things which perhaps have 
not been before noticed. This part of the rock of the Acro- 
polis consists of a hard red breccia^ ^xmWav to that which was 
observed at the Areopagus. Toward the left of the Monu- 
ment OF Thrasyllus the surface of the stone has been 
planed perpendicularly ; and here, beneath the two Chora- 
gic Pillars, we saw upon the rock, an inscription alluded 
to, but not copied, by Stuart, f and mentioned by no other 
writer. It extends in two parts, Vrhich may have belonged 
to two separate legends, one above the other ; but the char- 
acters are alike in both, and they are deeply engraven in 
the stone, after the manner of those inscriptions which we 
discovered at Jerusalem, over the doors of the tombs in 

* The best representation of it is in Le Roy ; ( " Ruines de la Grece,'' PK 8. 
Paris, 1758;) now the more valuable, as the monument, in its present muu- 
lated state, no longer exhibits the appearance it then presented. ^___^„-, . ^^r 

f Antiq. of Athens, vol. 11. p. 7. LoJid. 1787. Stuart wrote ANE©H£AiN 
forANi:®ESAiy. 
4 
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Mount SioD,* The only letters suificientlj perfect to be 
legible are the foliowiug ; but the termiaatioo of the upper 
line could not be ascertained, and this line was remarkably 
separated from the lower part of the inscription by a natural 
or artificial linear cavity in the stone : 

AnElZWNIANOZAAh* • 
TPinOCANEGECAN 

In its very imperfect state it must be left to the conjectures 
of the leamed.f The importance of its situation, and the 
circumstance of its never having been published before, 
certainly entitles it to the reader's notice. As to its inter- 
pretation, it evidently refers to the erection of tripods : this 
appears both from the words of the inscription, and from its 
contiguity to the choragic pillars. The name Pisonianus 
seems to occur before /^ai . snd these letters may have^re- 
ference to the word Aaf/iuvl in one of its cases. Bacchus 
bears the title of Damon throughout the Bacchoi of £uri» 
pides.:!: With regard to the Crypt which is behind the mo- 
nument of Thrasyllus, by some called the cave of Bacchus^ 
and now a Greek chapel bearing the appellation of Panagia 
Spiliotisa, or the blessed lady of the grotto, it is decidedly 
mentioned by Pausanias; and his allusion to it, added to the 
description which he gives of its situation, serve to identify ' 
the theatre. He says it contained a tripod, with the figures 
or Apollo and Diana, represented as destroying the children 
of Niobe.^ But its more ancient history may possibly re- 
fer to an earlier period than that of the choragic games of 
the Athenians, and to customs which existed in Attica long 
b efore the institution of the Dionysia. That it ought not to . 
have been considered as necessarily associated with the 
structure now placed before it, seems to be evident from the 

* See Vol. II. of these Travels, p. 3S7. 

f TpiVof is found in Hesj-chitis. Tlie use of the verb dviOioav occurs thus 
in Luciao . "thas dmriMovTo, moI 5ph dvi6i(xav, «ai i^vm xaSil^coorav, wal io. ^« 
lirfq^n^io-av txafbi ^fu Mor\iis dedic&rurU^ vel consecrdrvnt^ unicuiqite Deo. 

X *0 5qj'uuv, 6 Aid« iraTs, v. 41'5. tov iafjiov* i((r<pi?wv viov. v. 256. (pAvfvra ]>vn- 
To?« daiiiova. v. 42. iji^vflj dai^wv pjororj. v. 22. (Camb. 1694.) u. r. K. The 
Greek writers^ and especially the poets, use the word ^aiinuv as applied to tf 
gpd or goddess. 

h EN AE THI KOPWHI TOT ©EATPOX, SITHAAION EETIN EN" 
TAIX IlETPAIS 'Xno THN AKPOHOAIN. T^lvovs 5i frin ua\ toOtoi. 
'AjtMXwv 5i Iv abra nal "AjTfM" *o«* rra'dou iiVIv dvai^oZYTtt nbf Niot^M. <Pau- 
saDis Attica, €.21. p. 49. Ups. 1696. 
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circamstaDce of the entrance being closed when the buUding 
was added. In the inscription, upon the middle Of the archi- 
trave, and immediately over the central pilaster of the mo- 
nument, no mention is made of the grotto : the legend appears 
to refer only to the structure whereon it is inscribed^ From 
this it may be conjectured, that the cave was one of the 
most ancient sepulchral crtfptce of the first settlers upon this 
rock : there are many other of a similar nature, fronting the 
Phalerumjn the approach to Athens, and in the^t^ of Mu' 
8<zus. It is precisely in the situation where such caves 
were often constructed for sepulchral purposes, by the earli- 
est Grecian colonies, and by the inhabitants of all the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean ; that is to say, upon the outside 
and beneath the walls of theJWcropolis; being hollowed in 
the rocks upon which their citadels wer^' erected. Instan- 
ces of this custom have been mentioned more than once in 
the former parts of this work.f Here we were gratified by 
finding the ice-plant {Mesendnyanthenmm ciystcUlinum, 
Linn.) sprouting luxuriantly, in its wild and native state, 
among the ruins: it was now in seed;:}: and we collected 
the capsules to send to £ngland.§ -This was the only spot 
in all Greece where we remarked this plant The observa- 
tions of former travellers prove it to be an Athenian plant ;|| 
yet it had been transported to England; and was cultivated 
there so early^ asthe beginning of the last century.** 

On the follNving day we set out to visit those prodigious 
columns, which, owing to their magnitude and situation, are 
almost everywhere in view, bearing traditionally the name 
of Httdrian^s Pillars. In our way thither, we passed beneath 
an arch which conducted from the old city, of Theseus to 
the Nenh Athens built by Hadrian ; upon which the several 
appellations of Perta Hadrianiy Arch of Theseus, and Arch of 
JEgeuSy have been bestowed.f t Its situation with respect to 
the walls of the ancient city, and the obliquity of its position 

* * See Chandler's Trav. in Greece, p. 68. Oxf, 1776. 

+ Sec vol. I. of these travels, Chap. XX. p. 324. 

X October 30. 

\ We collected many rare plants in the neighbourhood of Athens: but the 
speciineDS were destroyed in their passage home, by the wreck of the Prin" 
caaa merchantman, off Beachy head. 

II It was found near Athens, by John Sibthorpe, MD. Professor of botany 
at Oxford. 

** In 1727, according to Bradley. See MartmU edit, «/ MUlerU JHcU 
Land. 1807. 

tf See Wbeler, Spon, Le Roy, Stuart, Chandler, &c. &c. 
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liith regard to the peribolus which enclosed the plane of 
Hadrian^s PiUars^ seems to authorise an objection, already 
urged,^ against the notion of its haying been originaliy 
ag€Ue. Le Roy's view oi' itt is much finer, as to general 
effect, than that which Stuart has given,]: and exhibits more 
of the grandeur of the original. The stones are put togeth* 
er without cement ; but the work is adorned with a row of 
Corinthian pilasters and columns, with bases supporting an 
upper tier in the same style of architecture, thereby denot- 
ing a mode of building more characteristic of the age of 
Hadrian than of any earlier period in Athenian history. In 
the endeavours which have been made to trace its origiD, 
and to ascertain its antiquity, it is somewhat strange that no 
one has stated, what the first view of it seems to suggest as 
the most probable opinion concerning this structure ; namely, 
that it was a triumphal areh, erected in honour of Hadrian 
upon his coming to Athens. Stuart has ob6erved,§ that *< it 
appears evidently not to have been connected with, or to 
have made a part of, any other building, but to have been 
originally intended to remain insulated.'' He also considers 
the inscriptions upon the two sides of it «' as a complimentary 
effusion of gratitude to a liberal benefactor ;" and yet he 
has been induced, by the forced construction of a passage 
in Plutarch, to believe this building to be the arch 9f Mgeus^ 
rebuilt by the Roman emperor. If this had been- the 
case, and if Hadrian, as he supposes, had really restored 
a venerable fabric owing to any regard for the consideration 
in which its original founder was held, he would not surely 
have opposed his own fame to that of Theseus, as we find it 
to be vaunted in the two inscriptions upon the arch.|| It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that these inscriptions 
were placed by the Athenians upon a triumphal ardh erect* 
ed in honour ofHadriany as adulatory testimonies of their re- 
gard for a patron to whose' munificence their city was so 
much indebted, and as the highest compliment they could 

* Staart*s Antiq. of Athens, as above cited. • 

f Let ruinefl des plus beaux Meaumens de la Grece, pi. 21. Paris* 1757, 

X Antiq. of Athens, vol. III. c. 3. pi. 1. Loud. 1794. 

I Ibid. p. 20. 

{ On the south-eastern side, toward the Acropolis : 

AlAElSAQHNAieHSBaSUnPINnOAIS 

Ha sunt ista Jthena Thtsei qutmdam wbt. 

On the north-western side, toward the temple of Jupiter Olrmpius: 

AIAElEAAPJANOTKOXXlQEEEQZnOAIS 

H9$imt istx Atheiw Hadriani^ ei nequaqwxm Thesei tarbs, 

YOti. IV. 8 
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bestow. That Hadrian coveted the thaoks and praises of 
dependeot states; that he sought to be so rewarded for the 
favours he conferred upoa them ; seems to be evident from 
one of his epistles alluding to the acknowledgments made by 
the people of Alexandria for his bounty to their city, and al- 
ready cited in a former part of this work.^ The form and 
style of the structure also agrees with this opinion oi its ori- 
gin ; for it resembles the usual form of the triumphal arch- 
es raised in honour of the Roman emperors.f It ^ built 
entirely of PenteUcan marble; nor was this magnUicence in- 
consistent with the materials commonly used in constructing 
triumphal arches. The arches of Romulus^ it is true, were 
of brick ; and that of CamiUus was of plain square stone ; 
but those of Casar^ DrusuSj Titus^ Trajan^ and Gordian^ 
were, like this of Hadrian^ entirely of marble* In addition 
it may be urged, that trophies of this kind were unknown in 
Greece before the time of the Roman emperors. The mere 
circumstance of its form is therefore alrao8^decisive as to its 
origin ; for the practice of erecting arches, as monuments of 
noble enterprises, and in honour of distinguished personages, 
was not a Grecian but a Roman custom. Its proper appella- 
tion seems therefore to be that, which tradition, supported by 
the evidence of an inscription upon its south-eastern side, has 
long assigned to it ; namely, the Arch of Hadrian : and 
the occasion of its erection will be found in the remarkable 
event of HadriaiCs return to Athens for the consecration of 
the identical temple to which this arch conducted : this hap- 
pened early in the second century, j: Three years only had 
elapsed since the emperor entered into the priesthood of the 
Eleusinian Ceres ; an event which was distinguished by the 
martyrdom of many Athenian christians, with Publius their 
bishop. § The heathens were therefore animated by every 
emotion of religious zeal, and by every sentiment of grati- 
tude, to receive, with ail the honours of triumph, the patron 
who )iad restored the temples of their gods; the champion 

* See Cbap. VII. p. 177. vol. HI. 

f The firrt specimen of Grecian architecture erected in Great Britain was 
modelled from this arch ; and the remains of the copy, although offering a 
paltry imitation, and upon an insignificant scale, may still be seen in the 
tJniversity of Cambridge. It is the southern front of the gate of Catiu.Cc^- 
Jege, facing the Senate House and Public Library ; erected ia 1557, by Joha 
Calus, M. D. after designs by Joho of Padua. 

$A.D. 128. 

A . D. 125. 
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who had trodden down the enemies of their faith.* If ever, 
in the history of the world, there was a time, vrhexi it was 
peculiarly appropriate that a triumph should be decreed, it 
tras at this period, and upon this occasion. The ancient 
city seemed to revive with more than pristine splendour from 
its ruins ; ever since the age of Dieaarckus^ its tondition had 
been described as so wretched, that foreigners, upon the first 
sight of it, would scarcely believe they beheld what once 
bad been so renowned a cily ;t but a new Jithens had arisen 
under the auspices of the emperor. Magnificent temples, 
stately shrines, unsullied altars, awaited the benediction of 
the sacerdotal monarch ; and it would indeed have been 
marvellous if the Athenians, naturally prone to adulation, 
neglected to bestow it upon a benefactor so well disposed 
for its reception. The triumphal arch was of course pre- 
pared ; and lasting characters, thereon inscribed, have pro- 
claimed to succeeding ages that ** the Athens op Hadri« 

AN HAD ECLrPSl^D THE CITY OF ThESETTS.** 

We now advanced towards the stupendous pillars which 
also bear the name of that emperor; and a much morediifi* 
cult task would remain, if we should undertake to develop 
the circumstances of their history. According to the rou- 
tine of objects, as they were observed by Pausanias, on this 
side of the city, the hundred and twenty pillars of Phrygian 
mwrhky erected by Hadrian^ were in this situation ; that is 
to say, south-eastward of the Acropolis.^ Sixteen columns 
of white marble, each six feet in diameter, and nearly sixty 
feet in height, now remain standing ; all of the Corinthian 
order, beautifully fluted, and of the most exquisite work- 
manship.§ But, by the appearance of the plane upon which 

* Upon his return to Athena, Hadrian presided as mHeistrate at the cele- 
bration of the Dion^, and wore the Athenian dress. He also gave to the 
Athenians the island Cephallenia. Vid. Dio. Cass, in Fit. Hadrian. 

1 AffJinCi^n 3' &v l!^ai(pvvit iv6 twv f Iveov J^imooohIvtj, i{ a^f^ lyiv h irj oo-ayoy «oo- 
Mi»;n tOv 'Aenvofwv v6kts. DicsBarchi Status Gneciae, p. 8. Ox<m. 1703. 

+ I • *'^'^''4w»o» i*tn^v iTmoi ui'ova 4>fo7foo X/Oou. Pausan, Attica, p. 

^ $ Such is their inordinate size, when compared with the relative propor- 
tion of any other architectural pillars to natural objects, that in everf re- 
presentation of them hitherto engraven, where Sgures of living beings have 
been introduced by the artist to aflbrd a scale for their dimensions, the de- 
sign has been frustrated b;^ the reluctance of the engraver to represent these 
figures sufficiently diminutive ; for, as it was difficult to conceive the exist- 
ence of columns of such magnitude that a man of ordinary stature might 
remain cx>ncealed within any of the canelures^ some addition has usually 
been made by engravers to the size of the figures, and the apparent magni- 
tade of the architecture has been thereby diminished. 
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the columns stand, Wfaeler waa induced to believe that 
there were originally six rows of pillars^ and twenty in 
each row, which would complete the number mentioned 
by Pattsanias.* Chandler and Stuart are the first authors 
who hare described the cokmms of Hadrian as the re« 
mains of the temple of Jupiter Olympiiis.\ Le Roy consi« 
dered them as a part of the Paidheon 4 a name bestowed 
occasionally, by difTerent travellers, upon almost every 
building in Athens, whether in the uj^i^er or in the lower 
city. Theodosius Zagonalas,9uihoT of the letter to Mar'- 
tin CrusiuSi publbhed in 1583, mentions the Parthenon^ 
under this -last appellation. Guilletiere affirms positively, 
that the principal mosque in the lower city was the Par* 
thenon^W ^^^ afterward describes it as superior to that of 
Rome. A recent traveller** applies the name, aad with 
more reason, to an edifice described by Stuart as the 
PotAi^jtt and by Wheler as the OlympiHim,^ In this im- 
perfect state of our knowledge with regard to the real hisr 
tory of those pillars, as in many other antiquities in Athens, 
the author would leave the question to be decided by sub* 
sequent investigation, and by the discoveries which the ex- 

* " Which, therefore, must he that huntlred and tneniy PansaDias speaketh 
of, as htiilt by tlie eooperor Hadrian of Phrygian marble, being whiter than 
that of Pentdycus.''* Journey into Gruce^ Book V. p. 371. Lmd. 1682. 

t See Trav. in Greece, voi. IL p. 74. Oxf. 1776. Also Anliq. of Athens, 
vol. Itl.p. 11. Z/Ond. 1794. 

4 Les Rvines desplm beaux Monumens de la Orice^ PI. 22. p. 35. Parist 1758, 
Le Roy's view of the ruin is perhaps the finest in that magnificent work. 

^ This circumstance is aUnded to by Spon, (Voyage de Grice^ ice, torn. II. 
p. 37. d laHayey 1724.) but it may have originated in an error of .the tran- 
scriber of Z3/•gomflia^'s letter, or in an error of the press ; ttolvSiov being written 
for ira^hvGiv, The words are : " To v6lvUov : o{iio56fwv, vinStcav jrdo-aj olxoSoii&s : 
7AotrTflj i%r6s 5jA 7r6,<Tr\s ttji olnioSoixns ixouchv t^j Icrra^iOf 'EUr»wov : xai TOora, tAi 
h-flas. Ipsum panthetim: quod est sedificium, alits omnibus excellentius : in 
quo extra circumquaque historis Grsecornm sculpts sunt, et quidem divinx.*' 
{Fid. Turco-^rcedoEj lib. vii. p. 430. Basil 1583.) The author is here 
evidently describing the Parthenon f and, as he afterward mentions the 
horses of BraxiieleSt " Iffdvco T?)f ^lf'y6L\^\s ttoXtjj <supra magnam portam)," it is 
not very probable that he believed the building ^o be the Paniheonof 
Badrixm ; unless indeed he alluded to the hor&es which were on each side of 
the Frapyldta, 

II *M1 y a trois mosquies it AthSnes : une dans 16 chasteau, qui est Tin- 
comparable temple de Minerve; et deux dans la ville, dont la principale 
est le famenx ParMon^ qu*Adrian y fit bastir." Voyc^e d*AiheneSt p. 156, 
Pnris, 1675. 

** Mr. Wilkins. See the plan engraved for the wort publiihed by Mr. 
Wqlpole, on parts of Greecei Asia, and Egypt, from the MS. Journals of 
Travellers in the Levant. 

t+ Antiq. of Athens, vol. I. c. 5. p. 37. Lond. 1682. 

It Journey into Greece, book V. p. 392. Land, 1682. 
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tavations of future travellers may briag to light, were it not 
for the recent observations upon this subject by the earl of 
AberdeoD,'"' added to the plan of this mighty structure, as 
afforded both by Chandlerf and by Stuart4 from their own 
personal observations ; which seem to place the history of 
the kniildiog beyond a doubt, and prove it to have been the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympiusy constructed with double rows 
of colunms, ten in front, and twenty-one iu flank, amount- 
ing in all to one hundred and twenty-four ; the extent of the 
front being one hundred and seventy-one feet, and the length 
of the flank more than four hundred ; of which sumptuous 
and stately temple, these pillars are the majestic ruin. The 
area, or peribolus, within which it stood, was four stadia i» 
circumference. '' Rome," says Chandier,§ <^ afforded no 
example of this species of building. It was one of the four 
marble edifices which had raised to the pinnacle of renown 
the architects who planned them ;|| men, it is said, admired 
in the assembly of the gods for their wisdom and excelr 
lence." Some of the columns still support their arehitraves ; 
one of which, being measured while we were in Athens^ 
was found to equal three feet in width ; and, although of 
one entire piece of marble, it extended, in length, twenty*- 
two feet six inches.** Upon the top of the entablature, on 
the western side of the principal group, is shown the 
dwelling of a hermit, who fixed his solitary abode upon this 
eminence, and dedicated his life entirely to the contempla- 
tion of the sublime objects by which his mansioa was every 
where surrounded. Seventeen of these pillars wer<; stand- 
ing iu 1576: but a few years before Chandler arrived in 
Athens, one was thrown down, for the purpose of building a 
new mosque in the market-place. Such instances of dila- 

* Introduction to Willin'i Trans, of Vitruviuy, p. 66. See also note (1) to> 
p. 9, of thft teit of tfiat work. Lorut 1812; 

f Trav. io Greece, vol. 11. c. 15. p. 74. Oxf. 1778. 

I Antiq. of Atheos, vol. III. c. 2. pi. 2. Lond, 1794; 

Trav, in Greece, as above cited. 

Ij AntistateSf Callaeschros, AntimaclikJeff, and Porfnus, were the earlier 
architects employed on this febric. 

** What the feeliogs of the Athenians must have been upon the restoration 



tnv 'AtAovtijiov Iv iroUors uoKoXs ti6vov JJ70V duKit !(rxn«v. (Plularth autrSno 
Solone.) Djcxarchus seems to have had a foresight of its future splendour. He 

7«»(5n«vov S" &v PiATiffTov, EI ETNETEAESeH. Dlcearch. Descripf. Gnsc 
ap. Mean. De Atheois Atticls, lib. i. c. lO. 

a* 
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pidatioD OQ (he part of the Turks are fortanately very rare ; 
aod we fiad that, io this instance, the damage done to the 
reroaifls of the temple was made a pretext for extorting 
fifteen purses from the governor of Athens ; a tax levied by 
the Pasha of Negropont, as expressly stated, for the vio- 
leoce committed by the Waiwode in overthrowing the pillar. 
Descending from the area of the temple toward the 
Ilissvb, we visited the fountain CalijIrhoe, sometimes called 
BrmeacTvnus.^ We observed nichea in the rocks for the 
ucUve offerings^ where there had been a cascade : and here- 
abouts were, in all probability, the altars of those muses 
mentioned by Pausanias, who were called llisaiades. After- 
wards, as we examined the channel of the river, for a con* 
Biderable extent, we found it to exhibit such evident traces 
of a powerful current having worn away the solid substance 
of its rocJcy bed, that we were convinced it could not for- 
merly have been characterized by the appearance it now 
exhibits ; namely, that of an occasional torrent, sometimes 
dry throughout tl|^e entire year. Chandler says, he visited 
it several times after snow had fallen upon the mountains, 
and after heavy rain ; but that he never found even the 
surface of the channel to be covered with water : it lodged 
only in the hollows of the stone, and trickled from one cavity 
to anotlier.t Yet we should reluctantly comply with that 
writer, that the poets who celebrated Ilissus « as a stream 
laving the fields, cool and lucid," either conceived or con* 
veyed " a false idea of this renowned water-course." Some 
other cause must be assigned for the disagreement of their 
descriptions with the real character which the river now 
beara. The earliest traveller whose work we have cited 
seems to have found no difficulty in accounting for the loss 
of the current; but, soon after his arrival at Athens distinctly 
states, that the water of the Iliss^is had been diverted and 
divided by an infinite number of rivulets, cut on purpose to 
supply the fountains in the gardens about the town.J In a 
former part of his work he seems to insinuate that the cur* 

* VId. Meursii Ceramic. Gemin. c. 14. ap. Gronov. Th'esaur. Grsec. torn. 
IV. p.982. L. Bat. 1699. 

f Trav. in Greece, vol. II. p. 79. Oxf. I7t6. 

X *^ Le pont est eootenn de trois arches ; et an dessoiis est le canal ou pas< 
!)oit rillissus quandii estoit rivigre, car aiijourd'huy le canal est sec; Pjl- 
Hssus a esU diverty^ et puriagi en une inJvnU6 d% rigoks* qui s'^panchent de 
ro8t§ et d'autre, pour aller faire des jets d'ean dans les jardins dea environs 
de la vllle." Foyage d^Jthents^ par Di la GmlUtUr£, p. 263. farif, 1675. 
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reDt had also been Gavried off for the use of the milk near 
to the cily ;* aod those who have visited Troas know very 
well that a chaonel thus diverted, for a single Turkish mill) 
16 sufficient to carrj off a torrent of water not less potent 
than was the stream of Illssus,^ In the simple narrative of 
be la Guilktiere we have therefore sufficient evidence to 
justify a conclusion, although in opposition to Chandler^ that 
the ancient writers by whom the tlisaus is mentioned did not 
fail '« into local absurdities and untruths*':^ in their descrip^- 
tions of that river : neiUier is there any thing more justly re- 
prehensible in literary matters, than the very eom^inoa pro» 
penalty to depreciate the accuracy of poets and historians, 
whenever a difficulty occurs in reconciling their statements 
with existing appearaQce8.§ 

From the bed of the river, (after visiting that part of it 
where the marble bridge of three arches, mentioned by all 
writers to the time of 5tuart,|| conducted across the lUssiia 
to ActBJE,^ the scene of one of Plato's dialogues,)!! we as- 

** '* Le Didascalos nous dit, que c^estoit la faate det moulins, et que la 
riviire d^lllissus estoit prSserUement couple en iant de canaux, qu'elle|ne pouvoib 
fournir aasez d*eau pour bieii moudre le bled." Ibid. p. 236. 

f See GelVa Topography of Troy, p. 48. Land. 1804. 

t See Chadler'g Travels id Greece* vol. II. p. 79. Oa^. 1776. 

\ Plato {in Phad. torn. III. p. 229.) mentions the pure and limpid maters 
of tbe llusus; but as this passage of that author is expressly alluded to by 
Mr. Walpole inhis MS. Journal when writing upon the same subject, his ob< 
servations will now be added, as strongly supporting the opinion already given. 
** Neither wood nor water seem to have abounded in Attica I did not meet 
a stream of any magnitude (excepting the Cephissus) in any part of it. Dio 
Gbrysostom says, there are not great mountains to be seen, nOr are there 
rivers flowing through the country, /i^ti rroTajiol Siappibvwf, Orat. 6. Athens 
itself was supplied with well-water ; hence the number of ancient wells we 
observe cut in tbe rock about thacity near Lycabettus. Pausanias, (lib. i.) 
as well as Plutarch, in his life of Solon, makes mention of them. The expor- 
tation of wood and pitch was forbidden by law, as we find from the Scholiast 
on a passageTio tbe Knights of Aristophanes. What the country afforded was 
required for the use of the navy. The Lyceum and Cynosarges were, ac- 
cording to Dtcsarehus, xarddfvdpa, weU wooded; because, as places of public 
resort, they were much attended to; but trees are not now to be found there. 
It would be as^difficult to find the pure and limpid waters of the Ilissus, 
ira!apct jcai Jiaqpav?i, which Plato mentions in the fhsedrusj there is never any 
quantity of water in the river-bed. In former times, the channel was full. 
Beside the passage from Plato, the following allusion of Cratinus to a fs>- 
moui orator supports this opinion : 

Ve^ods, what a flow of words is here I 
Ilissus is in his throat: 'iKiccos <v tti q)6.ptjyi. 
and we know that the Pelasgi were accused ef waylaying the Athenian wo* 
men, when they went from tne city to draw water from tbe Ilissus.** Wal- 
poW^s Ms. Journal. 

jl See the view of it in Stuart^s Athens. The bridge no longer exists. 

** AiaSao"! 5i t3v Ei'Ai<r<rdv, x"p»ov 'Aypai koAou/wvov, n. t. A. Pausaniae At* 
tica, c. 19. p. 45. Lips. 1696. 

It Thie Fhzdrus} so called fVom one of the disciples of Socrates* 
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cetided to view the remains of the Stadium PanathenaicusTi 
which was, in fact, a coDtinuatioa of the bridge ; for the 
latter was seventy feet wide, and conducted immediately 
into the arena of the former. It has been usual to 
say of this most wonderful of all the marvellous works of 
Herodts Atticus,X that nothing now remains of its former 
magniQcence. To our eyes, every thing necessary to 
impress the mmd with an accurate idea of the object 
itself, and of its grandeur, and of the prodigious nature 
of the work, seemed to exist as if it had been in its perfect 
state. The marble covering of the seats, it is true, no Ion* 
ger appears; but the lines are visible of the different 
ranges ; and perhaps a part of the covering itself might be 
brought to light by the removal of the soil. The absence 
of ornament is of little consequence as to the general elTect : 
the decorations of a Stadium^ however costly in their nar- 
ture, may be easily imagined ; and if, instead of having ran- 
sacked the quarries of Pentelicus for its garniture^ some 
more precious material had been used, the superficial in- 
vestment, in so vast a theatre, would not materially have 
altered its general appearance. The remains of Stadia still 
exist in different parts of Greece ; but this of Athens sur- 
passes, as in the days of its splendour, every other in the 
world. Its form is so perfect, that the spectator traversing 
the arena between its sloping sides, toward the sweep at its 
south-eastern extremity, almost imagines himself to be trans- 
ported to the age in which it was prepared for the recep* 
tion of its innumerable guests ; and when seated in the 
higher part of it, where people from all Attica^ ranged by 
thousands, could survey a still gathering multitude, throng- 
ing eagerly toward the spot; every countenance being anr- 
mated by the greatness of the solemnity, and every heart 
beating with the most impatient expectation : how affecting 
is the scene before him ! Nothing is wanted to render it 

* It was originally constructed by lycurgus; but it was restored by 
Herodes^ whose real Dame, as eiven by S^poo from ao Athenian inscription, 
was Tiberius CUiwliws Jlikus Herodes. He lavished upon it the most enor- 
mous sums, covering it entirely with the white marble of mount Pentelicus. 
JPausanias did not expect to be credited, even in the brief description of this 
work, as thus given : T<i fii, dwofio-ao-i mJv oOx 6no(wf hay<ay6v, ^oSmo ^ l^oUoi, 
rr&diov is\ Xcunou Ai'9ou, ^iyiOos dt otiroO rfldc Av tu n&ktza unfiai^otro, Svudfv 8^os 
fiffij Tov Elkiffcov df xcJu'vov ^» iirwotiSovf Kafl^xii roO noraiio\i jrjoj rnv Sx^r\v fu06 « 
«ol dwXfiv* tSto dvrif ^AOtivOTos 'Hotddtif ^wod^imatj veU o\ to voKo ins Xidorofifaf 7H 
ilivTiXrio-tv U T11V cdwdojinv dvMcofn* Pausao. Attica, c. 19, pp. 4d, •I6» Lips, 
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more impressive, but the actual preseace of the pomp itself— 
the noise of the chariots — the praociog aud the oeighing of 
the horses—the sounds of the music— -the exhibition of the 
combatants— »aDd the shouts of the people. Even the pas- 
sages through which ferocious animals* were conducted Into 
the arena, and the eiltrances and retreats for those who con« 
tested prizes, do yet remain alDK>st in their entire state. 
Nothing has been removed or destroyed but the parts which 
were merely ornamental; and these are not missed in the 
general survey of a structure necessarily simple as to its 
form, but inexpressibly great and striking in its aspect : and 
this effect is owing, not solely to its artificial character, but 
to the grandeur of its appearance as a work of nature ; the 
very mountains having contributed to the operations of art 
10 its formation.! Such a combination may be often ob* 
served in ancient theatres of a semicircular form ; but there 
is not, either in Hellas or in Asia Minor^ an instance where 
the natural lineaments of the country have admitted of a 
similar adaptation to the appropriate shape of the Grecian 
Stadium. This splendid memorial of Attic splendour, and of 
the renown of a private citizen of Athens, became ultimately 
his funeral monument ; and a very curious discovery may 
be reserved for future travellers in the majestic sepulchre of 
Herodes himself; who was here interred| with the highest 
obsequies and most distinguished honours a grateful people 
could possibly bestow upon the tomb of a benefactor, who 
spared no expense for them while he was living, and every 
individual of Whom participated in his bounty at his death.^ 

* When fiadriaD was in Athens, he presided at ihv. Panaikenaa, and 
caused one thousand wild beasts to be hunted in the Stadium^ for the diver- 
sion of the people. *) Jthenis mUle ftrmram venationan in Stadio eaJiibuit,^ 
Spartianus, in ejus Vita, c. 19. 

f There is a very fine view of it, as enpraved by Landseer, from a draw- 
ing by Reveley, in Stuart*i Athens, vol. III. c. 7. pi. 3. lond. 1794. 

; The funeral of Renida AlHtm must have afforded one of the most 
affectlnz solemnities of which history makes mention. He was seventy-six 
years old when he died : and in the instructions which be left for his inter- 
ment, he desired ^ to be buried at Marathon, where he was born ; but the 
Athenians insisted upon possessing his remains, and they caused the Fouth 
of their city to bear iiim to the Stadium Fanathenaieunh which he had built; 
all the people accompanying, and pouring forth lamentations^ as for a de- 
ceased parent. 'AOnvaroi, rats r&v iq^^v x<P<riv oLprrdcavrfr, U dcrru ^vithov, 
irpoairavrfivTir t^) Kiy.ti v&an riKinla,. SoMpOots &^o, na\ 100)11^0131^1$, oo-a xrarda, 
XpTXTToD narp6t x'npcuotivTff. (Philostratus in ejus ^tM, sophist* Uo, ii. Lips. 
1709.) What a subject for the pencil of a KapbaeU Historical painters 
cometimes complain that every event in ancient history has been already 
handled : here is one, at least, to which this complaint is not applicable. 

$ He bequeathed to every Athenian a sum nearly equal to three pounds 
of -our money. 
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A little eastward of the Stadixtm are the vestiges of th« 
temple of Diana Agvcea. Having again crossed the Ilissus, 
we observed, near to its northern bank, some remains which 
Stuart and others have considered as those of the Lyceum. 
Hence we^ proceeded toward the east, to ascend Mount An- 
CHssMUB, and to enjoy ia one panoramic* survey the glori- 
ous prospect presented from its summit, of all the antiqui- 
ties and natural beauties in the Athenian plain. At the foot 
of this mount were the remains of a reservoir, constructed 
by Hadrian for the purpose of receiving water for his new 
city, after being conveyed by a most expensive aqueduct, 
whose broken piers may be traced to the distance of seven 
miles from the spot, in a north-easterly direction, toward the 
country between Parnes and Pentelicus. In Stuart's time, 
part of an arcade of marble remained, consisting of two 
Ionic columns, with their entablature : and the spring of an 
arch, containing the fragment of an inscription, which was 
remarkably restored by Spon's discovery of the entire legend 
in a maouscript at Zara,\ It stated, that the work was 
begun by Hadrian^ in the new Athens^ and completed by his 
son Antoninus Fitis.\ The whole fabric is now destroyed, 
so that even the site of the arcade cannot be determined ; 
but the architrave yet remains, with that part of the inscrip^ 
tion which was observed here when Wheler and Spon visited 
the spot : it forms the lintel or top of one of the gates, lead- 
ing toward its ancient situation, in the present wall of the 
city.^ We ascended to the commanding eminence of the 
mount, once occupied by a temple of Anchesmian Jupiter. 
The Pagan shrine has, as usual, been succeeded by a small 
christian sanctuary : it is dedicated to St. George. Of the 
view from this rock, even Wheler could not write without 

♦ Since the plan has been adopted in England of exhibiting the views of 
celebrated cities by the sort of painting called Panorama^ a nope has becB 
excited that Athens will one day become the subject of such a picture : and 
for this purpose it is highly probable that Mount Jnckesmm will be made the 
point of observation. At the same time it is liable to this olyection^ that 
the grandeur of effect is always diminished in proportion to the elevation 
of the spectator The city makes, perhaps, a more striking appearance ia 
the road from Eleusis, immediately after leaving the defile of Daphne, 

f Wheler says at SmUatro. See Spon, Voyage de Dalmatie,&c. torn. I. p. 
51.(1 la Haye, ITU, 

t IMP . CABSAR . T . AEI^VS . HADRIANVS . ANTONINVS . AUG . PIVS . C08 . HI . 
TUIB. POT. II . PP. AQVAHDVCTVM. IN. NOVIS. ATHKNI8. CORPTVM . A • DIVO. 
HADRIANO . PATRB. BVO . CONSVMMAVIT . DSmCAVITQVB 

§ See the third volame of Stuart's Athens, as edited by Beveley, p. 28. note 
{a) Lond, 1794. 
4 



emotion^ " Here," said he,* " a Democritus might sit and 
laugh at the pomps and vanitied of the world, whose glories 
so soon yanish ; or an Heraclitus weep over its manifold 
misfortunes, telling sad stories of the various changes and 
events of fate." The prospect embraces every object> ex- 
cepting only those upon the south-west side of the castle. 
Instead of describing the effect produced in our minds by 
such a sight, it will be more consistent with the present un- 
dertaking, to note down what the objects really are which 
the eye commands from this place. It is a plan we propose 
to adopt again, upon similar occasions, whenever the obser- 
vations we made upon the spot will enable us so to do. The 
situation of the observer is north-east of the city: and the 
reader may suppose him to be looking, in a contrary direction, 
toward the Acropolis ; which is in the centre of this fine 
picture : thence, regarding the whole circuit of the citadel, 
from its north-western side, toward the south and east, the 
different parts of it occur in the following order ; although, 
to a spectator, they all appear to be comprehended in one 
view. 

Central Object 

The lofty rocks of the Acropolis, crowned with its ma- 
jestic temples, the Parthenon^ ErecthSum, &c. 

Fore Ground 

The whole of the modern citf of Athens, wUh its gar- 
dens, ruins, mosques, and walls, spreading into the plain be- 
neath the citadel. The procession for an Albanian wedding, 
with music, &c, was at this time passing out of oae of the 
gates. 

Eighty or North-Western Wing. 

The Temple of Theseus. 

Left^ or South-Eastern Wingi 

The Temple of Jupitek Olympius. 

View beyond the citeukly proceeding from JVest to South and 
East. 

}. Areopagus. 2. Pnyx. 3. Ilissus. 4. Site of the temple of 
* Journey into Greece, Book V. p. 374. Lmd. 1682. 
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Ceres iaJgree^ and FouatuQ Callirhoe. 5. Stadium Faoa« 
theoaicum, Site of the Lyceum, &c. 

Parallel Circuttfivith a more extended radius. 

1 . Hills and Defile of Ds^phoe, or Via Sacra. 2. Fir&eeus, 
3. Munyehia and Phalerum. 4 Salamis. 5. ^gina. 6. More 
distant isles. 7. Hymettus. 

DUtOf still more extended. 

1. Fames. 2. Mouotains beyond Eleusis and Megara. 
3. Acropolis of Corinth. 4. Mountains of Peloponnesus. 
5. The iBgean and distant Islands. 

Immediately beneath the Eye. 

.1 • Flain of Athens, ivith Albanians engaged in agriculture ; 
herds of cattle, &c. &c. 

Hereafter, in describing prospects, where our situation as 
spectators has been more elevated, and the view thereby ren* 
dered still more extensive, as well as the objects more nume^ 
rous, we shall complete an entire circumference ; noting our 
observations according to the points of a mariner's compass, 
after the plan adopted by Wheler. During the time that 
. we were occupied in making our survey from this eminence, 
Jjusieri began to trace the outlines of the inestimable view 
of Athens which he designed, and afterward completed, up- 
on this spot; adding every colour, even the most delicate 
tints and touches of bis pencil, vrhile the objects he delinea- 
ted were yet before his eyes.* We remained with him du* 
ring the greater part of the day : and haviaff now examined 
all the principal antiquities in the immediate vicinity of 
Athens, we returned by the gate leading to Anchesmus, 
where the inscribed marble, relating to Hadrian's reservoir for 
water at the foot of the mount, is now placed. After entering 
the city, we resolved to try our success by making an excdva^ 
tion not only in one of the tombs, but also in the exhausted 
wells, of which there are many in the neighbourhood of Athens. 

* In this manner he finished his vim of CoruianimopUy taken from an emi- 
nence above the canal ; working with his colours in the open air. His rival, 
Fauvel, was not in Athens during the time of our visit ; a Frenchman equal- 
ly renowned, for his talents as an artist, his researches as an antiquary, and 
his disinterested attention to all travellers, whether of his own or of aoy 
other nation. 
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GHAP. XIV. 
ATHENS. 

ExeavatienS'^^reat Antiquity of the Athenian Wells — Cu- 
rious inscriptien upon a terra-cotta Lamp — Excursion to 
Hymettus — Temple of Diana — Monastery — Visit to the 
summit of* the mountain — Plants — Panoramic Survey qf 
the Country ^ — Return to Athens — Singular Adventure that 
bejel the Author — Description of the Ceremonies of the 

. Bath^ as practised by the Turkim and Grecian Women — 
Further observations in the Acropolis — Inscriptions — 
Specimen of Cadmsean Characters— -4rfrfrttonai remarks 
upon the Parthenon — Effect of Sun set behind the Moun- 
tains of Peloponnesus. 

HAVING hired some Albanian peasants for the work, 
and obtained permission from the Waiwode, we began the ex- 
amination of some of the welfs. Mr. Crlpps, in the mean- 
time, superintended the excavation of a tumulus near the road 
leading to the Piraseus ; but the difficulty of carrying op 
any undertaking of this kind, owing to the jealousy, not on- 
ly of the Turks, but also of the Greeks, who always suppose 
that some secret hoard of gold is the object of research, ren- 
ders it liable to continual interruption. After two days spent 
in opening the tomb, we had the mortification to find that it 
had been examined before; and we had good reason to be- 
lieve that a knowledge of this circumstance was the sole 
ground of the easy permission we had obtained to begin the 
labour for the ^cond time. In' the examination of the wellB, 
we succeeded better : but our acquisitions were as nothing 
compared with those which have since been made.^ The 
reasons which induced the author to suspect that the cleans- 
ing of an old well would lead to the discovery of vsduable 
antiquities were these ; firsts the wells of Greece were al- 
ways the resort of its inhabitants ; they were places of con* 

* Particular!/ by Mr. Dodwell, and by Mr. Graham of Trinity Colleget 
Cambridge, son of sir Jam«i Graham, Bart. The latter of these gentlemeot 
in opening one of the wells, restored to the inhabitants of Athens, to their 
gi'eat joy, a very fine spring of water, which borst forth upon the removal of 
the rnblnsh by which the well was filled : the most valuable gift he coul<f 
hav€ made to a cUy where Water it particolarly scarcer 

vcHi. IV. 9 
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versatioo, of muBic, dancio^, revelliogy and almost tretf 
kind of public festivitj ; seeondfyj that their remlote antiqui- 
ty is evident from the following extraordinary circumstanoe. 
Qver the mouth of each well has been placed a massive msir- 
ble cylinder, nearly corresponding, as to its form, ornamentSf 
height, and diameter, with the marble altars which are so 
commonly converted by Uie Turks into mortars for brubing 
their corn. A ver^ entire altar of this shape is in the Cam- 
bridge collection of Greek Marbles."^ These wells had no 
contrivance for raising water by means of a windlass, or even 
of the simple lever,t common over all the north of Europe, 
which is often poised by a weight at the outer extremity. 
The water rose so near to the surfacoi that it was almost 
within reach of the hand ; and the mode of raising it was by 
9 hand*bucket, with a rope of twisted herbs.' Owing to the 
general use of tiiis rope, and its consequent friction qgainst 
the sides of the well, the interior of those massive marble 
cylinders has been actually grooved all round, to the depth 
of two or three inches : in some instances, transverse channels 
appear crossing the others obliquely, and to an equal depth. 
An etTect so remarkable, caused in solid marble by its attri* 
tion with one of the softest substances, affords convincing 
proof that a great length of time must have elapsed before 
any one of those furrows in tiie stone could have been so pro- 
duced; and that many ages would be requisite to form such 
channels in any number. 

Having selected a diy well for our experiment, whose 
mouth was covered by a cylinder remarkably distinguish- 
ed by this appearance, we removed a quantity of stones 
and rubbish, and found at the bottom a substratum of moist 
marie. In this humid substance (the original deposit of 
the water when the well was used) the quantity of ier- 
ra-coita vessels, lamps, pitchers, bottles, some entire,, others 
broken, was very great. We removed not lewer than 
thirty-seven in an entire state, of various sizes and forms. 
They were chiefly of a coarse manufactui-e, without glazing 
or ornament of any Jiind; but the workmen brought up also 
tiie feet, handles, necks, and other parts of earthen vases of 
a very superior quality and workmanship : some of these 

* Pretented to the niithor by Bridges Harvey, eflq^M. A. of Jesus College. 
It was brought from Delos. 

f The lever is nonr used for some of the wells in Athens; bui it seems pro- 
bable that the use of tbt* mechanical power among the modern Greeks was 
introduced by the Alhaltians. 



were fluted^ apd of a jet black coloar ; oUiers of a bright 
red, siiDilar to those innumerable fraoimeots of terra cotta 
found upon the site of all Grecian cities; especially in the 
outer CeramcuSy* and iu the sepulchres of Mhens since 
opened, as well as those of Italy and of Sicily. While this 
work was going on, a lamp was brdught to us, without any , 
information of the place where it was found, but of such sin- 
gular beauty and interest, that the author would be guilty of 
au unpardonable omission if he neglected to insert its par* 
tlcular description : he haa an additional motive for so do- 
ing : namely, the ho|)e of being one day able to recover 
this. curious relic; for its e:&traOrdinary perfection so mt|cb 
excUed the cupidity of one of the Homan fmrmatorif that 
haviivg volunteered the troublesome and difficult task of 
packing up our antiquities when we were about to leave 
Athens, he availed himself of the opportunity to steal this 
lainp ; and the theft wa9 not discovered until the case, said 
by him to contain it, was opened upon its arrival in En* 
gland. . Possibly, therefore, as it may exist in some cabinet 
of Europe, the following account of it may hereafter lead to 
the knowledge of its situation ; if it do not prove the cause 
of its destruction. It was of a black colour, like to our 
dark Wedge wood ware; when first offered to us, it seemed 
to be corr<Mled and porous ; but after it had imbibed a little 
oil, it appeared as perfect as if it had receptly issued from 
the hands of the' Athenian potter. In shape and size it re- 
sembled the generality of ancient terra cotta lamps ; being 
of a circular form, and about three inches in diameter, with 
a protruding lip for the wick in one part of the circumfer* 
ence. Upon the top of this lamp, a lion was represented in 
an erect posture ; the figure of the animal expressing all the 
energy and greatness of style peculiar to the best age of 

* By collecting upon the gpot tbesc Ifajrments of Grecian pottery, and 
comparing afterwards the fragnienta found upon the site of om ancient city 
with those discovered upon the site ofanother^ a rety marked diflerenee of 
manufacture may be observed. The Corintkuou seemed to have used a par- 
ticularly heavy and coarse blaclc ware; that of Athens was the lightest and 
most elegant; that of Sicymi the rudest and most ancient. 1 he most per* 
feet pottery of modem Greece is the earthen ware of Larissa^ where it may 
be found almost equal in beauty to the ancient terra coUa, Mr. Crippa 
discovered at Athens, upon the outside of the city /fragments of tlie Bnert 
ancient vases, lying as in a quarry, and sufficient in quantity to prove that 
a very large establishment for the manufacture of earffim ware once existed 
upon the spot. As it remains there at this hour, it may assist in deciding 
the disputed position of the outer CRnAMicus. *• Fecit el Calcostkenes cntdi 
mra Aihms\ qfuilocm nb ofitdnd <7M5^ Ceramic08 tmpellaiur.'^ Pliu, Hist. 
Nat. Ub. XXXV. c. 12. L. Bat 1635. 
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sculpture. Wkhia the circle at the bottom of the lamp was 
this iQBcriptiOQ : 

SIIRPAT 
H2EXE 
ZfiON 

JS0CRAT£8*ACC£PT'THIS'AiqiMAL 

It seems, therefore, to have been ongmally one of those oiTer- 
ings called vifrlfuv d7&AMaia by Euripides^^ the imagines^ or, 
as usually translated, grata munera, which the friends of a 
deceased person were wont to carry after the corpse during 
the funeral procession : and perhaps it was deposited in the 
grave of the most celebrated philosopher oi the ancient 
world. 

During the first days of November we continued our re- 
searches with the utmost diligence, both in making these ex* 
cavations, and in endeavouring to find inscriptions which had 
escaped the notice of former travellers. Upon the tliird of 
this month we set out upon an excursion to HTMETTus»t 
intending to visit the summit of the mountain. Having 
taken with us horses, a guide, and provisions for the day, 
vre left Athens for this purpose at sunrise : Signor Lusieri 
being of our party. In our way we crossed the Ilissus ; and 
again passing the Stadium^ we visited a small Greek cliapel 
toward the east, upon the top of a hill. This building was 
alluded to in the preceding chapter, as making the site of 
the temple of Diana Jgrcea^ or Agrotera, We saw here 
the remains of columns of three distinct orders in ^rchitec* 
ture : the most ancient DoriCy the loniCy and the Corinthian ; 

* Kal iJiriv M 96v irayi^a ytgm^ noSl 

Stii'xovt* owaSovs^ t' Iv xifoFv di|iOf ti ffT» 

Euripid. in Ale. v. 6r2. p. 282. Cantab. 1694. 
f **Many places io Greece preserve their aocient n-ameg': others retain 
them wilh a slight alteration; as Elimbo, for Olymput; l^kaura^ ^orFamah 
sus^ from Lycorea the ancient city upoa that mountain ; others bear appella- 
tions imposed on them by the Venetians and Genoese: but no instance has 
occurred of a more singular metamorphosis in Grecian nomenclature thao 
in the name of Hymittus. The Venetians, who called it Monie HymtUo^ 
corrupted it into Monte Maiio : Math tienifies mad; and the modem Greeks 
have chosen to translate the two words literally, by TVelo-Vouni * the Mad 
mountain/^' Walpole^s Ms. Journal, 
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therefore it is rather the situation of the building, with re- 
ference to the ooune punued by Pausanias,* than any spe- 
cific part of the antiquities remaiaiogr which may be relied 
upon, as denoting where this temple of Diana stood. After 
his visit to the Gard£NS and the T£HPiiR of Yenvs, (in 
horUSi) having mentioned the Shrine of Hb&culbs (which 
was called Cynas&rgea)^ and the Ltcbvh, being still east-- 
ward of the Stadium, he crosses the Ii^issus, in that part of 
it wliere it received the £au>ani7s; and entering Agaa, or 
EoR^f immediately upon his arrival at the southern side 
of the river,} notices the Templb ov Diana Aoaotrra^ 
No part of thb description seems to be involved in less un- 
certainty than his position of this edifice, which exactly 
corresponds with that of the Greek chapel now mentioned. 
Hence we proceeded to the monastery of Salianiy^ 
upon Mount Hyraettus. Chandler believed this to have 
been anciently renowned as the scene where the jealous 
Proms met her fate from the unerring dart of Diana^ 
which she had given to her husband Cephalus.\\ A tem- 
ple of Venus stood upon the spot ; and near to it there 
was a fountain whose Water was ftielieved to conduce to* 
pregnancy, and to an easy delivery. The modem super- 
stition with regard to the fountain, which is close to the 
convent, confirmed his opinion in a manner that he does 
not appear to have noticed: the priest told him, that "a 
dove is seerf to fly down from heaven, to drink of the water 
annually, at the feast of Pentecost" It is remarkable that 
an ignorant superstition should thus have selected the bird 
which was peculiarly sacred to Femts: and Chandler also- 
adds, that the Greek women still repair to the monastery 
at particular seasons. Being earnest in the pursuit of an- 
tiquities, we neglected to attend, as we ought to have done, 
to the traditions of the inhabitants; but we found enough tov 
convince us that this was the site of some ancient temple.. 

• i Yi^ Pausan. i« Atticis, c. 19. p. 44. Edit. Kuhnih lAps 16S8. 

t A7Pa, »al 'Ayjai, xwpfov, ivin&s koI jr\ufiuvTi«Oj. Stcphanus. Vid. Meura; 
?. 'n ? i£S?"' Attica, ap. GroDOtr. Tbeaaur. Grsec. Antiq. vol, IV. p. 683. 
Mj. Bat, 1689, 

'ABT^.5ot. PaagaB.c.l9.p.4S. Lips.imo, ^ ^ 

i So we believed the name to be pronounced; perhaps comipted from- 

»me derivative of JaXi6w,yii«rfMo; the water here continuallv gushine forth* 

Wheler calls this place ^gios JTmwrf ; Chandler, cyiani/ and.StoIrt hti 

* **^° lil''* %?* Mapof Attica, MomuHenftf S«rwm. 
f See Chandler's 'I rav. in Greece, p. U5, Os^vm, 
9* 
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We obsenred ia the charch of the monaetefy several leoic 
coliiiiiof; aho the shaft of a piilar of granite; aod at the 
fMiatain ve aaw the^ead of a buU»or of a cow,*" sculptured 
ii|K)o a wliite maible Soros^ uow used is a cistero. This 
monastery is visible from Athens.^ The water from the 
fouotaio falls into the liissus. We found here a slab of 
white marble, with au inscription; the stone had been brought 
from some ruins near another convent, higher up than the 
monastery, and upon ao opposite eminence toward Athens. 
Our guide wished much to conduct us thitlier ; but we post- 
poned goiogy in order to copy this inscriptioni until it was 
too late; as we wbhed to reach the sumoutof Hy melius be- 
fore noon, that we might there estimate the temperature of 
the atmo^here, and idso avsdl ourselves of the clearness and 
serenity of the weather for other observations. From the 
distant view we had of those ruins, abided to the descriptioB ' 
given of them, there seemed to be a ground-plot and fouuda* 
tioo as for a temple. This marble, which had been brought 
from the spot, will of course render the place worthy the 
examination of future travellers. The sofcject of the iu- 
scriptiou relates to the genealogy of some family. We have 
since found that it has been already published by Chandler, 
who takes no notice of the place wliere it was originally dis- ' 
covered ; but as it may be coosulted in the works of tliat 
author, we shall not offer it a second time to the public.f 

From this monastery it is practicable to ridef the whole 
way to the summit of Hy mettua ; but we preferred walking, 
that we might the more leisurely examine every object, antl 
collect the lew plants ia flower at this late season of iJie 
year4 We saw partridges in great abundance ; and bees, in 
all parts of the mountain ; not only at the monastery, where 
a regular apiary is kept, but also ia such number dispersed 
and feeding about the higher parts of Hymettus, tliat the 
primeval breed§ may still exist among the namerous wild 

* The Venus of Eg^t and of Phardce had this form. The image of las, 
accord^os to Herodotus, (lib. ii.) had the form ofa woman with the horns of 
a cm upon her head, as the Grecians represented lO. Wheler seems to at 
Jnde to this piece of sCnlpture, {See Journey into Chreece, Book VW. p. tl 1. Loni. 
1682) but he calls it " a sheep's head.'? 

t Vid: iMcript. Antrq. p. 64. AAAOTKO, «. t. A. 

t Our specimens were all lost in the wreck of the Prfncessa merchantman^; 
hfit Wheler has given a catalogue of the plants collected by him, in the 
month of February, upon this mountain. See Journey into Greece, Book Vt. 
p. 414. Z^md. 1682. 

) The Ancients believed that bees were first bred hen*, and that all other 
beeft were but colooies from this tnouQtain. 
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Stocks which mhabii the hollow trees aod clefUof the rocks. 
Their favourite food, the wiM Thyme (t^mAAoy, Thfitms Ser* 
jjyUwn^ lAnn.) id almost every variety, grows abuodantlT' 
upon the mouotaio, together with Salvia pamifera aod Sedvia 
verbascttm; and tothiscircttmstaoce may be owing the very 
beating quality of the honey of Hymettus. The powerful 
aromatic exhahition of these plants fitb the air with a spicy 
odour: indeed, this scented atmosphere is a very striking 
characteristic of Greece and of its islands, but it peculiarly 
distinguishes the mountains of Atitca. The ebius of Theo- 
phrastus and Dioscorides was used as incense in the temples. 
We could hear nothing of the silver mines* mentioned by 
Strabo, where the best honey of Hymettus was found. The 
ascent was tnily delightful; the difterent prospects varying 
in extent and magnificence, as we pursued a devious track 
among the rocks, in our way upwaids to the top of the moun- 
tain. We reached the summit about twelve Vclock : there 
was no wind, and the sky was without a cloud. We had 
some difficulty to find a shaded situation for the thermome* 
ter : however, the difference amounted only to three degrees 
of Fahrenheit, whether the scale remained in the shade, or 
exposed to the sun's rays. The mercury stood at 48^ in Uie 
former situation, and it rose only to 51^ in the latter; affbrd- 
ing sufficient proof* of the mild climate of Attica^ in this 

* " The .Athenians, we are informed, obtained copper from Golooe, close f o- 
AtbeDs; where Sophoclen hat laid the scene of one of his roost beautiful plays. 
Silver was procured from Laurium, and was the metal in general circular 
tiori : there were ten diflTerent coins of silver, from the tetradraehm to the 
4>iarter of an obulis. Lead was purchased from the Tyrians: Tov |lo^t)t^ov 
i6v kn tAv Tvp/ft)v, are the words of Aristides. IL De Cur. Ret Fam, 396. 
Gold was 90 scarce, at one time, in Greece, that the Lacedaemonianff could 
Mnd none to gild the bee of the stfttne of Apollo at Amyckp, (oAx lOpiincovTK 
iv Tfi '£aa^i xp^aiov, ^(Acnc, 232.) and therefore sent to Lydia for it. There 
«was an abundance when the Temple of Apollo was plundered by the Phociau 
tyraat?, and when Alexander had pillajred, s^ys Atheneus, the treasures of 
Asia; lib. vi. 231. It Is worth remarkmfr, that we can tell pretty nearly 
the century in which the oCoes of silver of Laarium (which was about thirty 
ibiles S. E. from Athenff^ began to fail ; at least according to the opinion of 
the Ancienta. Tbuc^dioes mentions them in two places of his history, (Book 
ii. and vi. :) in the sixth book he talks of the revenue derived fromtlie silver 
mines. It is the object of a treatise ef Xenophon to i^ommend. the Athe- 
nians to work the silver mines of Laurium inip\ irdpwv.) But what do Strabo 
and Pausanias say? The latter asserts that they had failed. Strabo*a 
words are decisive as to this point , (Book ix.) ** The silver mines in Attica, 
formerly celebrated, are now de6cient. The men who work there, submit- 
titte again to the operation of fire the former refuse and scoria (o«opi'av,) 
find silver still in it: the Ancients having used titeir furnaces without any 
shtll.'* The ground about Laurium is covered frequently, for many yards, 
with great quantities of scoria , Tying in tL- j road.'' WaljnU^s MS, Journal, 
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warm temperatare upon the summit of its loftiest mountain, 
Iq the b^inuiog of the mooth of November.* Even upon 
this elevated spot, aud upon the uaked surface of the lime* 
stone, without an herb or a drop of water to alhtre it, one 
of the wild bees came and settled upon the scale of the tber« 
mometer, as if curious to iotjuire what singular intrusioa 
Interrupted its aerial solitude. We did cot perceive any re- 
markable difference between the appearance of thb insect upoo 
Hymettus, and the common bee of our own country except that 
we considered the former as rather smaller, and of a more gol- 
den coloar. Lusieri had already placed himself upon a slopidg 
part of the summit facing the south, and was beginning to deli- 
neate the wonderful sight he beheld. From the spot where he 
was seated, a tremendous chasm of Hymettus, awfully grand, 
extended, in one wide amazing sweep, from ^he summit to 
the base of the mountain. Into this precipitous ravine there 
projected from its sides the most enormous crags and per* 
pendicular rocks. These he had chosen to be the fore-ground 
of his sublime picture ; the eye looking down into an abyss 
which at the bottom opened into a glorious valley, reaching 
across the whole promontory of Attica, from sea to sea. All 
beyond was Uie broad and purple surface of the iBgean,. 
studded with innumerable islands, and shining with streaks 
of the most effulgent light. While he was engaged in his 
delightful employment, we undertook a task of less difficul- 
ty ; namely, that of making a panoramic survey of all the 
principle objects ; noting their situation according to the 
points of a mariner's compass, which we placed upon the 
upmost pinnacle of the mountain; beginning with the north 
point, and proceeding regularly from left to right, so as to^ 
complete an entire circumference whose centre is the sum- 
mit of Hymettus. 

Pakoramic Survey of Attica, the Me,%m Sea, &Cn 
from the Suinmit of H yilsttus. 

Kvrth. 

Farkbs mountain, and the valley east of Athens, leading 
lo Peatelicus : the highest point of Parnes bearing due norOi* 

* Itmajr perhaps be asked why the author did not carry a harmMUri. 
rather than a tAermome/er, to the sammit of Hyoiettus :— simiily, becauie 
sitch instrumeots are not found in any part. of the Turkish empire : nor ia> 
deed, any where else, io perfection^ except io England* . 
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North North East. 

A very liigh moualaio covered vitb snow, of a conical 
fonn, but at so great a diatauce that we could aot decide 
with certainty as to its naaoe : possiMy it may liave beea 
the mouotaia ineotioDed by Wheler, belooging to Eiibcea^ 
and DOW C9\kd Delphi $^ but the bearing, according to his 
obsenratiou, was norUi and by east. Nearer to tlic eye» 
in this direction, (n. m. %.\ is one of the mountains of Eubcba, 
extending from north and by east^ to north-cast ; that is to 
say, the mouotainous chain of Negropont. 

Nortk'East. 

PfiMTSLicvs mountain, intercepting, mih its summit, the 
visible range of the Kegropont mountains. 

NorthrEaat and by East, 

The range of Evbiban Mountains {olim, Ocha Monti) 
eiEtending to east and by south ; the Sea of Marathon in- 
tervening in front. 

East. 

The Southern Promontory of Evb(ba, called Caristo* 

East and by South. 

The stiait between Andros and Evbcba. 

East South Ea^. 

The SUMMIT OP Andros. ; 

Soiith-East and by EaaU -.,$. 

TfiNos : nearer to the eye, and nearly in the same dire^ 
tiou, the noith point of Macronisi, or Isle of Hklena, ex* 
tending thence toward south-east and by smth. 

South'East. 

Gt AR08, now called Jura ; and half a point more towards 
the south, Mtconb and the Delian Isles. 

South-East arid by South. 

Eastern point of Zia ; Ceos ; this island concealing ail 
the Cyclades excepting Cythnus, now Thermia, 

* See Journey ioto Greece, p. 410. Lond, 1682. 
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SmUh Sotah-EasL 

Idand of Coeb, now Zia. 

Sm^ and by EasU 

Cythnus, now Therrma^ appearing beyond the Boutheru 
point of CoES ; and nearer to the e^e, a mouotain extead* 
ing across the promontory of Attica from sea to sea^ being op- 
posed to Hyhettus, (perhaps that called Elimbo,) StiU 
nearer, beneath the view, the great valley w!iich lies 
between the two mountains, composing the three grand fea- 
tures of all Attica, south-east of Athens. 

Smth. 

Cape Svnium, bearing into the sea, in a line from north* 
tost to south-^est. 

Sindh and by West. 

A lofty cape, with lower Islands so much resembling the 
Cape and Precipice of Samob, with the Samian Boccaze^ 
and the Isles of Fourni and Nicaria^ that nothing but its sit-* 
uation by the compass could convince us to the contrary. 
The rude sketch made upon the spot will give an idea 
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of its appearance. We know not the name either of the 
cape or of tl\e islands. The distance in which they are 
here viewed was the utmost stretch of the rar/tW of our cir- 
cle : they were seen ouly by the outline of their forms, thus 
interrupting the horizoatal line of the sea. The only land 
in this dirfection, as laid down in D'Anville's Chart of tlie 
Archipelago, that could have been visible to us, is the Island 
QfFalconera; Mt7o being to the east of the south, Kearer 
to the eye, in the same direction) we saw the island of Si. 
George D*A rbori. 

Between Sonth and by West, and Sotith South- West. 

An island at an immense distance, perhaps Caravi : it 
had some resemblance to Patmos ; and our stupid guide in- 
sisted upon it that it was actually Patmo'ss calling it also 
'AyiaviiTi*' Holy Land:' 4 
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The open s^a. Close to the eje, apon the coast of Attica, 
a large mountaio, forming, on this side of Hymettus^ a pro- 
fouQd aad magoificeot vallej witli precipitous sides* 

South-West and by South. 

Ad islaod somewhat resembling Amorgos in its shape,, but 
quite ID a different situation, appearing beyond the south- 
eastern point of Hydra ; perhaps Belo Pouio. 

South-West. 

Aristera, DOW called Hydra : * extending in a line from, 
the awth^ast towards the nwth^vesL 

South-West and hy West. 

\ The ScTLL^AN Promontory, and entrance to the Gulp 
OF Argos \ a small island lying in the mouth of it; the 
whole territory of Argolis being visible in this direcdou ; 
its roountfiinous ridges exhibiting vast irregular undulations, 
like the boiling of a troubled sea. 

West South' West 

Sinus 'Saronicvsi the Island op ^oina, backed by 
the mountains of Epid aurus. 

West and by South. 
More distant summits of Prloponnesus, even to Jrcadiay 
seen between two small islands north- west of JSgina. 
/ West. 

Smaller isles, and rocks, towards the north of the Soro- 
nic Gulf : and distant mountains of Peloponnesus. 
• West and by North. 
Phalerum; and beyond it, the sou.th-west part of the 
island of Salahis. 

West North West. 

PiRiBRut; the island of &alamis; the Acropolis of 
Corinth, backed by very lofty mountains, separating Ar- 
cadia and Acuaia, in the interior of Prloponnesus; 

North- West and by West. 

Mmara; Mon8 Geranea; and other higher mountains 
more distant. ' 
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Elbusis, backed by a mouQtaiuoas territory : the extre* 
mity €»f tbe Sa&onic Gulf : aod Id tbb directioo the point 
of SgaUo8 is visible were Xerxes is supposed to have sat 
daring the battle of Salamis. 

Then succeeds the Plain of Athens, covered, on the north- 
ern side, by extensive olive plantations; afterwards, still 
nearer to the eye, appear tbe Agbopolis and Citv of 
Athens, and all the Athenian Plain at tiie foot of Hy-* 
mettus. Athens, as viewed from this situation, makes a 
most beautiful appearance : a description of it may be writ- 
ten as frmn a model. It lies in a valley, having Fhalervai 
and THE Sea to. the west ; Mount Pentelicus to the east s 
tbe mountainous range of Parnes, or Nozia^ to the north ; 
and Htmettus upon the south. In the plain of this fine val- 
ley, thus surroiinded by vast natural ramparts, there are other 
very remarkable geological features. A series of six insu- 
lar mountain rocks, oibr^ccia^ surmounted' by /tfne^tontf, rise 
in the plain in very regular succession, from the east .to- 
ward the west ; (Ihat is to say, from PenteUcus toward the 
sea ;) gradually diminishing in that direction. The Hill of 
Musttus is the last of the succession ; that is to say, it is the 
sixth in the series towards Phakrum. The dctopoUs qf 
Athens stands upon Xhefifth, or the last hut one, towards the 
sea. The fourth is the lofty rock qalled Mount Anchesnms ; 
and this rock, by some convulsion of nature*, has been sepa- 
rated into two parts : farther towards the east are three other, 
carrying on the series towards Ptntdicus.* On the northern 

* No person will accuse ah author of being prolix, who endeavours to 
make his readers familiar with this interestinjg territory, hy every possible 
mode of description. The most youthful student may be taught to model it 
with theRreatest facility. By placing three books on a table, in form of a 
'Greek 11, he will have the juxta-position of the three mountains, Parws^ 
Peneefictu, and Hwmc^im, and the sea 'in fnwit upon the open side; then i f 
he places six counters, or pebbles, diminishing in size in a right lines ^ 
within the area, between the two parallel sides, in this manner, hel • 
will bear in his memory a key to the topography of Athenian bisto-l • 
ry, which will not easily be lost. | * 

Famts. 
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Bide of the eiij b a range of olhre plaotatioos : between these 
and Hymettus, ia the plain, occurs the chain of rocks, ex* 
tending east and west ; the south side of the plain, nearer to 
the base of Hymettus, wears a barren aspect * broken by 
numntaifietSj hills, and rocks. Fames, Pentelicus, and Hy- 
mettus, are all barren, and, from this eleyation, seem to be 
destitute of trees. 

Norik-West and by tfarth. 

Exceeding high mountains of Bosotia and Phocis ; one 
nearer to the eye, shaped like a saddle^ forming a range with 
Fames from b. n. e. to w. s. w. In this direction, and im* 
mediately under the view, lies the double-rock of Anches- 
mus^ in the Athenian Plain, to the east of Athens. With re- 
gard to the distant mountains, they are probably Helicon, 
now Zagarttj and Cithjbron, now Elatcea. Wheler lays the 
first N. w. by w. ; and the second, he says, begins n. w. by 
w. and ends n. w. by n. 

JWwtfc NcrthrWesU 

Another distant and very lofty mountain, appearing with 
its blue peak towering behind the range of Mount Pamesy 
and possibly Parnassus. 



* ** Oo the road from Marathm to the mooastery of Pentdicmt and on 
that from Keratia back to AVum, we passed some spots which in beautv of 
natural scenery' might vie with any thing we had seen in Greece. - The 
Athenians were very partial to a coantry life $ (TAucydHles, lib. ii.;^ and 
many of these places, like that beantiful viUage ofCephtssias, seven miles to 
the north of Athens, which Aulus Gellins has described, were the favourite 
abodes of the Athenians, whenever they could retire from the noise of the 
popular assemblies at Athens. It does not, however, appear that they attend- 
ed much to the agriculture of the country: * Every man,* says Xenophoo« 
(<le (Eicon.) * may be a &rmer;^no art or skiU is requisite:* * a very good 
proof,* observes Hume, * thai agriculture was not much understood.' When we 
consider this, and the natural, sterility of Attica, which the ancients so often 
mention, (see the Stkol. on Oiym* 7. qf Pindar^ we cannot but wonder at the 
.zreat population which' tlie country was able to maintain. Heyne *iays 
barley was indigenous in the north of Attica : and the olive tree, which 
abounds in this country, might have contributed to the support of ereat num- 
bers; it being used anciently, as it is now, for a common article of dailj 
feod. But immense supplies of corn were constantl^r imported from Sicily, 
Egypt, and the Goxine. Attiea wm not able to maintam her inhabitants ; 
these we may calculate, in the year 312, A. C. at 524,000; supposing ihe 
text in Athensens to be not corrupted. There were 21,000 citizens^ and 
10,000 strangers : allowing to each of tliese a wife and two children, we have 
the number of free persons, 124,000, and adding the slaves, (according to 
Athaia%Uy) 400,000, we find 324,000 to be the aggregate. Attica contamed 
«55 square league!.*' WaXfoUU MS, JwmaL 
TOL. ir« 10 
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Part of the range of Paenss; and, nearer to the eye, the 
fiue valley or plaio of Alfaens. 

Has been already Doticed. The circle is therefore here 
completed. 

The desite of leavmg a memorial of the visit one has paid 
to any memorable spot, seems to be so natural, that however 
the practice may have been derided, the most emiDeot tra- 
vellers, lo common with the most insignilicanl, have left their 
names in some conspicuous situation : those of Wheler and 
Spon have been observed upon the walls of the temple of 
Theseus; that of Shaw remains in the Franciscan convent 
at Jerusalem ; that of Pococke at Thebes, in Upper Egypt ; 
and that of Hasselquist upou the principal pyramid of 
Memphis. Upon the summit of Hymettus no such inscrip- 
tions appeared; but the nated surface of tlie limestone 
seemed to be so well calculated for their preservation, that 
we felt a reluctance to return without carving our names, as 
indelibly as our time would allow, upon the top of the moun- 
tain. Having done this, we descended once more toward 
the convent, where we arrived late in the evening, and im- 
^nediately proceeded to Athens. 

The following day was attended bj a singular adventure. 
We had agreed to epend the greater part of that day with 
Lusieri, among the antiquities of the citadel ; and ror this 
purpose Mr. Cripps accompanied him to the Acropolis soon 
after breakfast. The author followed toward noon. About 
•half-way up the steep which leads to tlie Propj^tea, he 
heard a noise of laughter and of many clamorous voices,, 
proceeding from a building situated in an area upon the left 
hand, which had' the appearance of being a public bath. 
As it is always customary for strangers to mingle with the 
Mahometans in such places without molestation, and as it 
had been the author's practice to bathe frequently for the 
preservation of his healtli, lie advanced without further 
consideration toward the entrance, which he found to be 
covered with a carpet hanging l)efore it '^ot a human 
creature was to be seen without the i)ath, whether Turk or 
Greek. This was rather remarkable ; but it seemed to be 
explained in the numbers who were beard talking withb. 



A« the autbor drew Q^h unto the door of the buildiDgi the 
voices were he(|rd rather ip a BhrUler tone tbaa usual i but 
DO suspicioQ eoteriDg into his miad, as to the sort of batheie 
which he would fiod assembled, he put aside the carpet, and 
slicing beneath the main dome of the ba^iio, suddeuly 
found himself id the notidst of thepriocipal womeu of Ajtheoa, 
many of whom were uuveiled id every sense pf the term, 
apd all of them lo utter amazement at the maduess of the in- 
trusioQ. The first impulse of astooishm^ut entirely supersed- 
ed all thought of the danger of his situation: he remained 
fixed and mute as a statue* A general shriek soon brought 
him to his recollectioD. Several black female slaves ran 
toward him. interposing before his fap^ napKins, and driving 
him backward toward the entrance. He endeavoured, by 
signs and broken sentences, to convince them thai he came 
there to bathe in the ordinary way ; but ibis awkward at« 
tfmpt at an apqlogy convened their fears into iaughteri ac-^ 
cempanied by sounds of Hist ! Uist! and the most eager 
entreaties to him to abscond quickly, and without observatiou^ 
As he drew bapk^ he distinctly heard some one say io Ita- 
lian if he were seen he would be slioU By this time the ne- 
gro women were all around him# covering his eyes with their 
hands and towels, and rather impeding his retreat, by push- 
ing him blmdlolded toward the door ; whence he fied with 
vi\ possible expedition. As the sight of women in Turkey, 
is rare, and always obtained with difficulty, the reader may 
I>erhaps wish to know what sort of beings the author saw, 
during the short interval that hii^ eyes were open within the 
bagnio ; although he can only <kscribe the sc^ne from B; cop* 
fused recollection. Upon the left hand, as he enteredr there 
was an elderly female, who appeared to be of considerable 
rank, from the number of slaves sumptuously clad and in 
waiting upon her. She was reclined, as it is usual in all 
Turkish baths, upon a sort of e/iVan, or raised floor, sur- - 
rounding the circular hall of the bath, smoking and drinking 
ec^ee. A rich embroidered covering of green silk had been 
spread over her. Her slavea stood by her side upon tlie mar- 
ble pavement of the.bath. Many other women of di0erent . 
ages were seated, or standing, or lying, upon, the same divan* 
Sonie appeared coming in high wooden clogs from the sud^ 
lories or interior chambers of the bath,, toward the divan : 
their long hair hanging dishevelled and straight, almost to 
the ground: the temperature of ttios« cells had Hushed their 
faces with a warm glow, seldom seen upon the pale and iaded 
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cheeks of the Grecian and Turkish women. Some of tlieni 
were veiy haodsome. Within the centre of the area, imme- 
diately beneath the dome, the hlack women and other attend- 
ants of the bath were busied heating towels, and preparing 
pipes and cofibe for the bathei:p; according to the custom ob- 
served when men frequent these places. 

The cause of this mistake remains now to be explained. 
This bath was not peculiarly get apart for the use of females : 
it was fre(}uented also by the male inhabitants ; but at stated 
iiours the tiiromen have the privilege of appropriating it to 
their use ; and this happened to be their time of bathing ; 
consequently the men were absent. Upon such occasions, 
the Greek and Turkish women bathe together : owing to 
this circumstance, tlie news of the adventure was very speed- 
ily circulated over all Athens. As we did not return until 
the evening, the family with whom we resided, hearing of 
the aflfair, began to be uneasy, lest it had been brought to a 
serious termination ; well knowing that if any of the At' 
naouts, or of the Turlcish guard belonging to the citadel, had 
seen a man coming fr<^ the bath while the women were 
there, they, without hesitation or ceremony, would have 
put him instantly to death : and the only reason we could 
assign for its never being afterwards noticed was, that bow- 
ever generally it became the subject of conversation among 
the Turkish females of the city, their mahometan masters 
were kept in ignorance of the transaction. 

We remained in the citadel during the rest of the day: 
not only to avoid any probable consequences of this affair, 
but* also that v»e might once more leisurely survey the 
interesting objects it contains ; and, lastly, have an opportu- 
nity of seeing, from the Parthenon, the sun setting behind the 
Acropolis of Corinth ; one of the finest sights in all Greece. 

It was mentioned in the preceding Chapter,^ that the frieze 
of the ErecthSumj arid of its porticoes, consists of a bluish- 
gray limestone, resembling slate ; and that the tympanum of 
the pediment is likewise of the same stone; but the rest of 
the temple is of marble. Perhaps this kind of limestone was 
introduced into those parts of the building intended to contain 
inscriptions; because the letters, when cut, being of a dif- 
ferent colour from the polished stone, would thereby be ren- 
dered the more conspicuous. A circumstance which fen* 
ders this probable, is, that inscriptions are often found upon 
this kind of limestone, among the remains of buildings con- 
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ttraeted of marble* The author round (he following in- 
scrlption this daj^ io the Acropolis, upon ft i)iue, slalerlike 
Uai^Btoae : * 

rOAYAAOSPOAYA/U^OYrAiANIEYS 

ftriCONATHNAAI4E©HREnOAYXTPATOXAYTOYAAEAH-0N 

MNHMOXVKUNdNMTQlUaMATOa^A^ANATOH 

The name written in the first line, Pahjllus^ seems to 
lia?e been inscribed beneath thestatue {ima^e) of a person,, 
who belonged to one of the df^fuu of Attiea. Iiamvihi h'f^m that 
is to say, PcBommsis p4ipulus / for in the verses which fol- 
low, we read, tliat. ** Pol^^atus raised this represerUation — 
his own brother ; an immwrial memmai fffl, tmnial body:'- 
If the statue were^ whit* marble, the ^lue limestoae plac- 
ed below it may bave^beeo selected asbetter adapted for the 
purpose of adding the inscription. 

We also copied an inscription of the Roman times, relat- 
ing to " Fammenes the son of Zeno of Marathon,'' who ia^ 
mentioned as Priest $ but it is in a very imperfect state : 

TALnAMMENOXSTOXXHNONOSMAPAQONIOTlEPEaseBAS 

^S3^A^?i5?A5S§y%^''«*^EflAl^ 

nOAJAAOLMEriSTHLTHLAEKAHniAAOXAAAIfiOieXrAT,. 

Afterwards, Lusieri showed to US an inscribed marble whicb 
he had been ordered to send to England with the spoils of 
the Parthenon ;. but as tjie author does not know whether 
it met with the fate of a lajjge portion of the sculpture in Ce- 
igo Bay, ultimate^ reached its desllnatiou, he will sub- 
join the copy be made of this rlnscription up<Mi the spot, 
because it is one of the ^lost ancient that Mve been found 
mGi^ce. Iti^wiriitlen m what are sailed Cadnman letters;, 
recordmg the names, of certain Athenians and their tribes^ 
, The double vowels were not in general use before the Arcb- 
ouship of Euclid io the ninety fgurth Olympiad. Instead 
of H we have here Xf as in TIMOXS ENO?. 
The forms also of the Qamma, TMmJbda, and Sigma, ace 
most ancient ; they aye tlms written jN , ^z , and ^ . The 
. H w used for thpaipiratei as in HI P O ONTIAO^ ^ 
In other respects, as it is merely a list of names, this fa* 
all whict may be beze re^site for its illustration- 
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CJJMOf* TtATSUU 



ept. .i»6Y« 


/ . . .<TP . 


PAY^AilES 1 


T P . . AN • . ► 


^ty irniAE « 


E h . .BA <4 * 


KIKfOniAOS 


1 «« 


ft^^NOMEAEY 




9EOAOP0£ 


ON 


J/ Y.KI . O . 


E^ 


ANA-I.IO:S 


XAE 


AENEKI/E^ 


AEM03STPAT 


♦PYNIKO^ 


KEN. on I AU I 


MinoeoNTiA^o^ 


UYKEN 


0EOTIMOS 


TIMO^ . .1, .hE 


^KYPOKPE^ 


^OIMYTI.. 


XAP IA« 


I^EOKA. . . - 


EYAhrEiO« 




NI|CO«TPATO« 


AlAl. . •. 


ePA^YMAXO^ 


AI^AYKN. . . 


♦ania^ 


OPA^ON 


KAI^i^lKIE^ 


ANTING 


EXEOni AAE« 


ANTIO* 


A 1 ANTI AO< 


El - ITEM A 


KPATINO^ 


EYGY - . AXO 


ANTIOXIAO^ 


N |K 1 pro 


AP I^TOMEAEaS 




AME 1 NORTEL. 


' E 


AISKINESE 


N .E . . . 


r?ANt.AKkE^ 


A.ag , . . 


XAP 1. AEMO< 


^OXSO.IAk 


TlMOXSENOC 




ANTI^ANEae 


AYBLIK 


EMrroTElAAIA^ 




nANT^ItVE^ 


AEXMOS 


AISNOAEMOi 


WlHEAePA^ 


APXIA^ 


HEPJ EHIAE:? 


EN'AM*inOVEI 


XEr ♦lAo^ 


♦ 11^ a* PON 


ONE^IMO^ 


EffiePAIKE^ 


H IE« . • E: ' 


layKPATeaE. 


ANA. . . 


EMOLYkOlig 


X^EM4»f 


ISK.. ..lA^ 


AeBM APJ:g 


IcNi^EPNYl^lAr 


EY*PAiO^: 


nOYWNE^TO^ 


XAIPY^ N 


E:£«l AApr 


nosE . • , ro^ 


nAYatlA^.l5€€ 


MENO . . , 


A.€ 


^TPATO 



The other inscriptions which w« collected heie* and in 
the lower city, have been already pttbllshed. Some of them 
are in Orater; others may- be seen either In Spon or in 
Chandler ;* with the exception of one which we afterwards 
found in a school-room, near the ceiebrated DfmpU qf the 
Winds. It was inscribed upon a marble bas-relief, reprc- 
sentiog a female figure seated, holding by the hand '^ an old 
man who is standing before her» As this brief ihscriptioa 
will be the last we shall notice in Athens, it mkj be here in- 
troduced as a companion of those already given in this Chap- 
ter. The reader is referred to Suidas and Hctrpocraiion for 
an illustration of the word Ai7ixii6c. ^aiLLiAwas one of the 
Attic M|ioi and belonging -to the tribe AnUaekis* 

nAM« 1 AOZM&IX I AAOYAFXI GI!U 

AiriAIEyiMEI3EiAA0Y 

The sun was new sitting, ^nd we repaired to the Parihman. 
This building in its entire state, either as a Heathen temple, 
or as a Christian sanctuary, was lighted only by the means 
of lamps : it had no windows ; but the darkness of the lU: 
tenor was calculated to aid the Pagan ceremonies by one 
of the most powerful agents of superstition. The priests 
at Jerusalem have profited by a similap mode of construc- 
tion for their pretended miracle of ihe*^ holy fire" at the 
Tanib of the Messiah; and the remains of many aBcienl 
crypts and buildings in Egypt and in Greece, seem to prove 
that the earliest places of idolatrous worship were all cal- 
culated to obstruct rather than to admit the light. £ven in 
its present dilapidated state, the Parthenon still retains some- 
thing of its original gloomy character : it is this which gives 
such a striking effect to the appearance of the distant scenery, 
as it is beheld through the portal by a spectator from within, 
who approaches^ the western entrance. The Acropolis ef 

* The celebrated Msnaor JthtnUns$ has heen^ however, iaacctiratdy edit- 
ed by the lait of these authors.' It was lately found in a neglected state in 
. the British Moseoni ; and has since exerched* the erudition and critical 
acumen of that accooiplished scholar and learned antiqiiafy, Richard 
Payne Knight,* esq. As this marble was originally removed from Acrifpolu 
it may be proper hereto add, that it preserves a record of a very interest- 
ing nature ; nothing less than th^ name of the architect who built the Eree>- 
tikium f ■amely, Pviloclbs or Achauub. This part of the inscription wa» 
recovered by W. WiUdai, ciq. wiio coniiaQlucated the circumstance to th» 
authoc* 
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Corndh is io cooipftouMs firom wkbio (be mr^ that tiie: 
portiJ of Uie tem^ seems to have been contrived for the 
npiress purpose of gttidiog the eye of the spectaitor |»e- 
eisely to that point of yiew. Perhaps there was anothef 
ieoDple, wkh a oorrespondiiig scope of observation, withia 
the CoriDthiaii ckadeL Something of this natare maj ba 
observed in the eoiMlructioa of old Roniaa CathoUe 
churehesi wheie ihere are crevi^s ealoulaled for the p«f* 
pose of gaidlBg the eje, through the darkness of Hie oight, 
toward other sanctiiaries reniotoly situated: whether foraay 
purpose of religious lotereourBe, by meaos of lights con** 
Toying signs to distant priests of the eelebratlon of parttca- 
lar solemnides, or as beacons- for natioiial slgoaJs, it is nol 
pretended to determine. As evening drew on, the length- 
ening shfMlows beg^a |o Mend ail the lesser tints, and to give- 
breadth and bolder outline to the vast objects in the glo- 
rious prospect seen from tins buifdhig ; so as to exhibit them 
in distinct masses : the surface of the Sinus Saronieus^ com- 
pletely land-locked, resembled that of a shining lake, sur^ 
rounded by mountains of majestic form, and illustrious in 
the most aSecdng recollections. There is not one of those- 
mountains but may be described in the language of our 
classic bard as ** breathing inspiration." Every portion of 
territory comprehended in the general survey has been 
rendered memorable as the scene of some conspicuous event 
in Grecian story ; either as the land of genius, or the field 
of heroism ; as honoured by ttie poet's cradle, or by the 
patriot's grave; as exciting the remembrance of all by 
which human nature has been adorned and dignified ; or as 
proclaiming the awful mandate which ordains that not only 
talents and virtue, but also states and empires, and even the 
earth itself, shall pass away. The declining sun, casting its 
last rays upon the distant summits of Peloponnesus,, and^ 
tinging with parting glory the mountains of Argolis and 
Achaia, gave a grand but mourufiil solemnity both to the 
natural and the moral prospect. It soon disappeared. E im 
blematlcal of the intellectual darkness now covering thesfs* 
once enlightened regions, night came on shrouding every fea** 
tore oC tl^ landscape wiUi her dusky veil 
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CHAP. XV. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

Ihpariure from Athens for the Peloponnesus— jEx(raor(2^ 
nari^ talents of a Cuimuck Artist — Further account of 
the PirsBeu9-4Ae «' long walla''— Tom| ^ ThemistoGles— 
its situation — remains of this monument — Objects visible 
in passing the Giil/*— ^gina — Temfih q^ Jupiter Paohel* 
leuius — Antiquities near to the port^^Anchtiin isle — * 
igiiorance of the Pt/ot— Epiada — Greek Medals-^ArbuJijaS' 
Aodrachoe — Appearance of the countr^/^^lAs^no — Co*' 
Dak, or inn — Coroni — Cathedra of a Greek Theatrer^ 
Hieroo — itfoun/aiits— T»?tp2e£f .^sculapius— >Stadium-^ 
Architectural Terra-cottas — Temple rf the Coryphssao 
Diana — T&nple of Apello — Circular Edifice — Theatre rf 
Polycletus-^£/n^iuna» Serpent — Aspect of the Coilon— 
Ferfect state cf the Structure — Di^nensions and detail of 
the parts — Journey to Nauplia — Lessa — Dorian and 
Egyptian AntiqtiUtes — ArachDeus Mons-^Cyclop^ — 
JN^auplia— -Houd^ of the consul — Turkish Gazette — Pub* 
lie Rejoicings — Athlets — ^Pyjrhica— PopMiafton—rvfir— 
Commerce^'GipsieS''^eharacterislic features of Grecian 
cities — Tiryns — Celtic and Phoenician Architecture — 
Origin of the Cyclopean style — History of Tiry^is — 
charaeier of Us inhabitants, 

ON Thursday, November the fifth, ve left Athens at 
sunrise, for the Pireseus ; faaring resolved to sail to Epidaur 
rus ; and after visiting Epidauria and Argblis^ to return 
through the northern districts of P£lo«onn£sus', toward 
Megara and Eleusis. The governor of Athens had kindly 
commissioned a relation of his family, a most amiable and 
worthy Turk, to accompany, us in the capacity of Tchoha-^ 
dar; a word which we shall not attempt to translated it 
is enough to say that such was his title, and that he tra- 
velled with us as au officer who was to provide for us, 
upon all occasions, and to be responsible, by his authority, 
for our safety among the Albanians. Our cca^que had re- 
mained at anchor since our arrival : the men belonging to 
ber bad been dail^ employed in repairing the sails and 
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rigging. Lusieri offered to accompanj us as £Bur as Mgu 
na ; having loog wished for an oppoitunitj of seeing tliat 
island; although rich in valuable antiquities^ it had been 
straagely overlooked by almost every traveller^ excepting 
Chandler. As he expected ample employment for his 
peodl, be was desirous of being also attended by one of 
the most extraordinary characters that has been added to 
the list of celebrated artists since the days of Phidias, 
This person was by |>irth a Calmuck^ of the name of Thep* 
dore; he had distinguished himself among the painters 
at Rome, and had been 1)rought to Athens to join the band 
of srtists employed by our ambassador, over which Lusieri 
presided* With the most decided physiognomy of the wild- 
est of his oaUve tribes, although as much humanized in his 
appearance as it was possible to make him by tlie aid of 
European dress and habits, he still retained some of the ori- 
ginal characteristics of his countrymen ; and, among others, 
atrue Scythian relish for spirituous liquor : by the judicious 
adnanistration of brandy^ Lusieri could elicit from hioa, for 
the use of his patron, specimens of his art» combining the 
most astoaSshitig genius with the strictest accuracy smd the 
most exquisite taste. Theodore presented a marvellous ex- 
ample of the force of natural genius unsubdued by the most 
po^rful obstacles. Educated in slavery; trained to the 
business of his profession beneath the active cudgels of his . 
Busftiao masters ; having also imbibed witli his earliest im* 
presslons the servile prx)pensities and sensual appetites of the 
tyrants he had been taught to revere ; this extraordiaary 
man arrived in Athens like another Euphranar, rivalling all 
that the Fine Arts had produced under circumstances the 
roost favourable to their birth and maturity. The talents 
of Theodm^f as a painter, were not confined, as commonly 
is the case amon^ Russian artists, to mere works of imi-. 
tation: altliough he could copy every thing, he could 
invent also ; and bis mind partoc^ largely of tlie superior^ 
powers of original genius. With the most surprising ability, 
he restored and inserted into his drawings all the sculp- 
ture of which parts only remained in the mutilated ims*. 
i«liefe and buildings of the Acropolis, Beside tl^ he deli> 
neated, in a-style of superior excellence, the same sculptures* 
4 
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accordidg to the precise state of decay in wbieh thej «ft 
present exist.* 

There are ^iiany ruins about the three porti, Mum^hm^ 
Bhahntf% and the Pirtteus; and we may look to fiiture 
e|[0avatioO8 io their vicinity as likely to bring to light amigr 
raluable antiquities. The remains of the hng wMs-wlnda, 
joined the Pirceeus to Athens, (making of it a burgh similar 
to what Leith is with respect to £dio^rgh,f ) althoi^h very 
indistinct, yet may be traced sufficiently to ascertain the 
space they formerly included. These walls appear to have 
had different names (distinguishing them from the towii 
walls of Piroeeus) among the Greeks and Romans. By die 
former they were termed either Mcttf4«rxn, the ^ii^ nwttfs, or 
MoNfoi crMiXi), literally answering to a nick-name bestowed upon 
one of our kings of England, who was called fong shanks. 
We (iod them alluded to under this appellation by Disdams 
Skulus; as a tcTm whereby they are distinguished from Uie 
Pineean nfoUs.'^X The Romans adopted a different appelfai- 
tion : by them the ** Umg-skanks'*^ were called the '* arms^ 
or ''\ lang-arms.^* They are thus menUoned by Limf^^ and 
by Prppertius»\\ A corrupt mode of writing the woid 
Pirceeus seems to have been adopted by some authors, who 
express Utisanls by Pirceeus. Meursius^ upon the testimony 
of all tlie early Greek authorities, is decisive for the former 
reading.^^ In his admirable treatise upon this harbour and 
its antiquities, he has concentrated with wonderful erudi^ 
tlon every thing that the ancients have left concerning its 
history. In its original state it had been an island, whence 
it received its name,if like many later town8,|j: from liBfer^ 

* See iuemoraDdum on the earl of Elgin^s pursuits ia Greece, p. 5. land, 
IBII. 

f Edinburgh ohihliB a y&j correct model of a Grecian city: and with its 
Acropoli?, towD, and harbour, it bears some resemblance to Jthens and the 
Piraeus. 

1 £i;viafvTOT^vilpfivnv,d<rTffTA MAKPA 2KEAH, wiTA TEIXH TOT 
nEIPAIRHS, vfpifXirv. Diod. Sic. lib. xiii ap. Meurs. Pir. Vid. Gronov. 
Tbesaur. Gr. torn. V. p. 1932. L. Bat 1699. 

^ ** Inter angustias flemiruti muri, qui duobns braihiti Pir^eum Athenis 
Jungit.'* Livius<, lib. xxxv. ap Mturs. Pir. ut tuprd. 
v|| ** lode ubi Pinei capient me littora portiis, 

Scandam ego The<iese brachia longa viae *' 

ProptrUust lib. iii. Eleg, 20. ap. Meurs. at siiprl. 

•♦Mcursii, Pirseus, fasHm, Sic. Suidas, Stephanu8, Hesychius, Ac &c. 

tf T6» Ti ITfipora, vtw»4{owTa irptJTipov, no^ iripav tfa *\ur^ m^jjiivov, oStck ^- 
rtv IvMuis^ftvm. Strabon. G^og. lib. i. p. 86. Oxon. 1007. 

tt Tr€^uiumad ifosaoi, Maestricht in Brabant; Trajtetum adHkenutn^ 
Utrecht, Trt^edum ad Manum^ Francfort upon Mcene; Trt^etlum adOdera% 
Fraacfort upon the Oder. 
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.ty.* Travellers have pretended torecogoise the tomb of The- 
miitocles. A square stone resting on a simple base, and desti- 
tute of aoy omanaeDt, was all that denoted the place of his 
loteroient. It was near to the prmcipal barbottr,t of. course 
that of PircBeus^ containing three smaller ports, as docks ;§ 
for the port of PkaUrum^ within the road of that name^ was 

' Tory siiiaU«|| Its situation seems to be so clearly designated 
bj a passage in Plutarch^ at the end of his life of Themisto- ' 
Gle^"*^^ that it would seem almost impossible to mistake the spot, 

^t was situated at the promontory of dlcivms^ where the land, 
making an elbow, sheltered a part of the harbour; here, above 
the still water, might be seen the tomb. The base, although 
simple, as stated by Pausamas^ is by Plutarch said to have 

^beenofao iiM^onsiiterable magnitude ;tf and the tomb itself, 
that is to say, the Scros^ resembled an altar placed thereon. 
Guided by this clew^we felt almost a conviction that we had 
discovered all that now remains of this monument. The 
promontory alluded to by Plutarch constitutes the southern 
side of the entrance io the harbor 4| jutting out from the 
PiraeoM or Mum^hianpeninsulaf it forms with the oppo- 
site promontory efEetioih the natural mouth of the port, ly- 

* *Hv jrp(JTipov I n<ipaiti)j wffot' Shv max Toovoya iiAi^iv, vir6 triv 5icnrip5». 
** Primitds insula erat Pirseus: unde et nomen accepit, c^ irqjectu,** Sutdas, 

f Kol ffpdf t<J iuifisyahnivt t&qpos QiixifToxMour. Pawan. AUic, p. 3. Lips. 
1696, . 

I " Piraeena, qui et ipse, ma^itudine, ac commoditate, primus.'* Meurs 
Fir. flp. Gronov, ThemxrlGr. torn. V. p. 1931. L,B(a. 1691. 

\ It eoDt&ined three Spiioi, or docks '^ihe first called Kdv9eipoff from a Imto 
of that name; the second 'A®po5i<riov, from 'A^o^uth, or Venus, who bad 
these two temples; the third Zla, from hread ewn, which was called by the 
Grecians {«<&. (i'otterV ^rcA. ▼ol. I. p. 43. Limd. \19\.) Scj^Iax naeotions 
its three ports : 'O Sk Ilnpaifuc \({iivas lx« rpirf. (JScylads Carvandensis Psri- 
p/io, p. 47. L. Bat. 1697. 

** On the twenty-fourth of Jane we anchored in the conv^nieot little har- 
boar of the Pirxbds, where the chief objects that I call for ooe^s attention 
are, the remains of the solid/brfi/icaftom q/^ Thendstodes: the remains of the 
moles forming the smaller ports within the Pihxeus; irvo monuments on the 
sea shore ; and palpable vestiges of the long waUs which connected the har- 
bour with Athens, a distance of about four miles and a half.'* Colonel 
S^ire^sMS. Correspondtnce, 

|| ** cam Phalero portu, neque magM^ neqM bonoy Athenienses uterenttir, 
hojus coQsilio triplex Pirteei portus cootistus est." Camdius Nepos . in Th^ 
mishdcs, ap. Gronov. Thesaur. Or. torn. V. p. 1934; L. Bat. 1699. 

** n«pi niv Kutbfa toC nupaifif, &ir6 totJ mta tnv 'AAjujiov dicporipiou, irpoMiira/ 
TJJ oTov d7«&v. Mai idu-vl^avTi toutov ivros. f ri ujroy^iov ins OaAdTws, npur/s 4<rTiv 
^\}^uymsy xai to jti jJ aMv poMoiiSJf, rapis to3 ©luisTox^iouf. Plutarch, io ex- 
tremo Themist. torn. I. Lond. 1729. 
ft Einityi^m. 

ttVoy. Bartiiel. **PZflnd«£mwww ^JthCnes pmxrUVoyage diJeum 
Amdiarsts?^ Troisiemc edit, d Ponj, 1790. 



ing towards the west, that is to say, beyond the artificial 
piers whereby it was iowardly closed.* Here we landed ; 
and fouad precisely the sort of base alluded to by the histo- 
rian ; partly cut in the natural rock, and partly an artificial 
structure ; so that a person ascended to the Soros^ as by 
steps, from the shore of the sea. Our position of the tomb 
may be liable to dispute : the reader, baring the facts stated, 
will determine for himself. Of the Soros not a trace b now 
remaining. 

As we sailed from the PirceetiSj we soon perceired the 
Acropolis of Corinth^ and, behind it, high mountains which 
were much covered by clouds, although the day was re<^ 
markably fine. We lost some time in the harbour, and 
were afterwards detained by calms. About three o'clock, 
p. M. we passed a small island, called £e/6tna by D*AnmU$*\ 
About an hour before we had observed the thermometer, ia 
the middle of the gulf: the mercury then stood at 68^ of 
Fahrenheit. A mountain of very great elevation was now 
visible behind the lofty rock of the Corinthian Citadel, Juid 
at a great distance. Lusieri insisted upon its being Fwmas^ 
sus ; and Theodore was of the same opinion. Judging from 
our position, it could not have been one oif the moutitains of 
Peloponnesus; and therefore, supposing it to have been sidt- 
ated either in ^toUa or. Phocis, the circumstance alone is 
sufficient to show how little agreement our l)est maps have 
with actual observations, as to the relative position of places 
in Greece. De UlsleX is, perhaps, in this respect, more 
ilisposed to confirm what is here written^ than lyAnvUie : 
yet in neither of their maps of the country would a line 
drawn from the island we have mentioned through the Aero* 
CorintliHs^ reach the mountainous territories to the north of 
the Gulf of Corinth. Such a line, traced upon D^An* 
-uiUe^s Map of Greece,§ would traverse the Sinus CorintMacuSt 
far to the south of all Phocis and the land of the Locri OzoUe ; 
and would only enter Mtolia near the mouths of the Evomts 
and AchdoeisnvexB. D^AnviUs's Chart of the Archipelago|| is 

* **Ut non tantum arte tutiis, sed natur'a etiam esset.*' Meunii Pirtuut, 
op. Gmm, Thes. Gr, tarn. V. f. 93. L. Bai. 1689. 

1 Its modero name it Lamusa^ accordin/^ to D'Anville** Chakt of the- 
Archipelago. Chandler considers the island of BeUnna at] lying toward 
the mouth of the Gulf. See Trae. in Oreeee, p. 1 1 . OmT, 177$^ 

1 Graecia Antique TabtiTa Nova. Paris. Oct 1707, 

\ Published at Paris in 1788. 

Dated, Paris, Oct mO. 

yoL. IV. 11 



liible to the same remarks ; we dare not call them otjeC' 
tiansy ttotil they have been coofirmed by other travellers. 
About five p. M. we were close la with ^Egina : and as we 
drew near to the island,, we had a fine view of the magnifi- 
ceat remains of the Tentpk of Jupiter Pankellenius ; its nu- 
merous Doric cotumos stauciing in a most conspicuous situ- 
ation upon the mouatain PanheHenius^ high above the north- 
4iMtern shore of the islaad, and rising among trees, as if 
surrounded by woods. Tliis is the most ancient and the 
most remarkabte ruin of all the temples in Greece : the 
iobabitants of XginOy In a very remote age, maintained 
that it was built by JEacus. Chandler had given so copi- 
ous a description of iS^'ito, and of this temple, that to be* 
gin the examination of the island again, without being able 
to make any excavations, we considered as likely to be 
aittended with little addition to our stock of information; 
SMid almost as an encroachment upon ground already well oc- 
cupied. We therefore resolved to continue our voyage as 
sooB as we had landed Lusieri and the Calmuck.* Sailing 
round the north-western point of the island, we observed a 
very large barrow^ upon the shore; this is noticed by 
Chandlery as the mound of earth (xOmo) raised by Tdamon 
after the death of Phoeue^ as it was seen by Pausanias in 
tlie second century.:^ Near to this mound there was a ihea' 

* We bad eood reason afterwards to repent of oiir folly in majting this 
resolution ; fbr although Chandler Bpefttsome time upon ike island, it has, 
in faet, been little visited by travellers. Luneri found here both medals 
and vases in such great number, that be was under the necessity of dis- 
missing the peasants who hdd amassed them, without purchasing more 
than half th&t were brought to him ; although they were offered for a 
very trifling consideration. The medals and the vases which he collect- 
ed were of a very high antiquity' The medals were either in silver or 
lead ; and of that rude globular form, with the iorUnse on one side, and a 
mtre indtnkilMn on the other, which is well known to characterize the earli- 
est Grecian coinage; indeed, the art itself of coining money was 6rst Sntro- 
dliced by the inhabitants of the island. Of the ieira-cotfa vast$ which he 
eoliectedt we afterwards saw several in his possession ; they were small, 
but ofthe most beautiful workmanship; and asa proof of their great antiqui- 
ty, it is necessary only to mention that the subjects represented upon them 
were loitnriailj and the figures UacAopon a red gmmd. We have since re- 
commended it to, persons visiting Greece, to be diligent in their researches 
upon iEgioa ; and many valuable antiquities have been consequently dis- 
covered upon the island. 

•f Travels in Greece, p. \5. Oafwd^ 177B. 

t Ofirtff U T^y y^uiTTov naXou^fvov Xi^fya ItmUiicas vuntco; , liro/ei x^^fio. no} toSro 
filv I^;7ce<r9iv, ital U hvLus (ti {xivfi. (Pausan. Corinth, c. 29. p. 180. Lifi9, 
16960 'n 9 preceding passage of the same chapter it is stated, that the 
tomb (r&^ot) of Pkocua^ which is also called xGma, was near to the Xackvm . 
Tla/sk dt r6 Afditfiov, ^nou rij^s yfiiia irl, a. t. A. The ./Eadum was a fe- 
tn^gonal periMus of white marble, in a conspicuous part of the city : *Ev 
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tre^ next in si^e and irorlmaosbip to that of Ibe EKenm ut 
EpidauriOt built by Folycktus: aod it bad this remarkable 
feature, tbat it was coDstructed upon tbe slopiog aide of a 
stadnm which was placed behind it ; so that the two stmo- 
tiires mutnallj sustained each other.* Afterwards, eoterii^ 
the harbour, we landed to view the two Doric pillars yet standi 
ing bj the sea side; these may be the remaios of the Tempie 
of Venus^ which stood near the port principally frequented tf 
and Mgina^ even for small vessels, is elsewhere difficult of 
access, owing to its high cliflfs and latent rocks.{ We saw 
none of the inhabitants ; but sent the Tchohadar in search 
of a pilot to conduct our catque into the port of £pidavria, 
lie returned with a man who pretended to have a perfeet 
knowledge of the coast, and we took him on board ; leaviog^ 
the two artists, both of whom were already busied m draw« 
Uig. 

As we drew near to Pkloponnbbus, the mouatalns of 
Argciis began to appear tn great grandeur. We passed 
along the northern slK>re of an island called by our martneis 
JnehiHrif it was covered with trees. § As the eveoiof 
drew on, we discovered that our stupid pilot, ootwithstand* 
log all his boasting, knew no more of the eoaat thao the 
Ckisioi saitors. As sooo as fogs or darkness begin to obscnrr 
the land, the Oreek pilots remain ia total ignorance of. their 
ntuatiou; geoerally losing their presence of mind, they 
either ran their ships ashore, or abandon the helm altogethert. 
and have recourse to the picture of some saint, supplication 
bis miraculous interference for their safety. It more thao 
once happened to us, to have the respoosil^tity of guiding tbe 
vessel without mariner's compass, chart, ot the slightest 
knowle<Hse of naval affairs. It may be supposed that under 
such circumstances an infant would have been found equally 
fit for the undertaking. This was pretty much the case 
up6o the present occasion: we were close in with a lee 

* Vid. Pausan. Corinth, c. 29. p. i80. JJm. 1696. 

i niliKrfpvdi «b6 Mw», iv ^ tkbAiSa 6f|i^{o«rai, NAOS ESTIN A^^POAFTUX. 
Pau^«an. Coriolh. c. 29. p. 179. Lips. 1696. 

t ITj^oo-BrXfCo-ai 5i AIFINA Irl »^<rav tfiv *£!Uiivf^v dirofurdm. HrPaa n fk2 
9^0X01 rif I frIUraVf vxi %oioAJSi$ 6vwrlmaai. Pteusaa. Corinth, c. 29. p. ITtb 
Um. 1696. 

} The name of thii island is written Jngistri by D'AnvlIle ; and by Mr. 
Gell, in his valnable map of Arooui t (See /<tfi. of Qreeu^ pi. xxviii, bv W. 
GtU, esq. M. A. Mmhtar if the SodHy qf DiUiiaiUL Ltmd, 1810.) Chudler 
yrote it nearly as we have done, Jnadstre: (TVav. m Oruce, p. 200. 0«/; 
1176.} lie mys it contaioed ** a tew cottages of Albanians.** 
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shore : fortuoately, the weather was almost calm ; and otir 
loterpreter jhUonio^ by much the best seaman of a bad crew, 
had statlooed himself in the prow of the eaique, and con- 
tinued souodiog as we drew nigh to the land. Presently, 
being close in with the shore, we discerned the mouth of 
a small core ; into which, by lowering our saib, and taking 
10 the oars, we brought the vessel : and, heaving out the 
^anchor, determined to wait there until the next morning. 

When daylight appeared, we found ourselves in a wild 
and desert place, without sign of habitation, or any trace of 
a living being: high above us were rocks, and among these 
flourished many luxuriant evergreens. We did not remain 
to make farther examination of this part of the coast ; but 
got the anchor up, and standing out to sea, bore away to*^ 
ward the south-west* We had not a drop of fresh water on 
board, but drank wine as a substitute, and ate some cold 
meat for our breakfast — the worst leverage and the worst 
food a traveller can use, who wishes, in this climate, to pre- 
pare himself for the fatigue he must encounter. Our pilot, 
being also refreshed with the juice ef the grape, affected 
otice more to recognise every point of land, and des)red to 
know what port we wished to enter. Being told that we 
were looking out for the harbour of Epdaurus^ of, as it is 
now called, niAATPO, he promised to take the vessel safely 
in. It was at this time broad daylight, and we thought we 
might venture under his guidance ; accordingly, we were 
conducted into a small port nearly opposite to Jtnchestri, 
Here we landed, at ten o'clock, a. m. and sent the Tehohd'^ 
dar to a small town, which the pilot said was near to the 
port, to order horses. We were surprised in finding but few 
ruins near the shore ; nor was there any appearance to con- 
firm what he had said of its being Pidauro : we saw, indeed, 
the remains of an old wall, and a marsh filled with reeds 
and stagnant water, seeming to indicate the former existence 
of a small inner harbour for boats that had fallen to decay* 
The air of this place was evidently unwholesome, and we 
were impatient to leave the spot. When the Tehohadar 
returned with the horse?, he began to cudgel the pilot; hav* 
ing discovered that Pidauro was farther to the south-west;- 
this port being called EIIIAAA, pronounced EpUatha^ the A 
souodiog like our TH, harsh, as in thee and thou. It is laid 
down in some Italian maps under the name of Paida. The 
pilot now confessed that he had never heard of such a port 



as Pidauro id his life. As it would have been a Tain un- 
dertaking to navigate any longer Under such auspices, we 
came to the resolution ot dismissing our catque altogether. 
We therefore sent back the pilot to JEpna; ordering the 
good captain to wait there with his vessel for the return ef 
Lusieri and the Caknuck : and promisii^ him, if he conveyed 
them in safety to the Piraetis, to give him in addition to his- 
~ stipulated hire, a silver coffee-cup, to be made by an Athe- 
nian silversmith, and to be inscribed with his name, as a 
token of our acknowledgments for the many services he had 
done for us. The poor man seemed to think this cup of mucli« 
more importance than auy payment we had before agreed 
to make ; and we left him, to commence our tour lathe Pe- 
loponnesus. 

The road from the port to the town of Epiada extends' 
through olive-plantations and vineyards. The town itself is 
situated upon a lofty rid^e of rocks, and was formerly pro- 
tected by an old castle, still remaining. In consequence o^ 
our inquiry after ancient medals, several Venetiafi' coins 
wer^ offered to us : and the number of them found here may- 
serve to explain the origin of the castle, which was probably 
built by the Venetians. But besitle these coin9, Hie author 
purchased here^ fov twenty piastres, a most beautiful silver 
tetradrachm of Alexander the Great, as finely preserved as 
if it bad just issued from the mint; together with some cop- 
per coins of Megara. The Greek silver medals, as it is well> 
known, are oHbu covered with a dark surface, in some in- 
stances quite blacky resembling black vamish r the nature of 
this investment perhaps has not been duly examined : it has 
beed sometimes considered as a sulphuretr but the colour 
which sulphur gives to silver is of a more dingy nature,, 
incliniog to g^raf/ ; the hlaek vamish is a muriat of silver.* 
It may be ckcomposed by placing the medals in a boiling so« 
lutiouof potass; but antiquaries in general do not choose to 
have the dark varnish removed* All Greek silver coins are 
not thus discoloured f many of them retain,, in^ the highest 

* It once happened to the aiitlior tDopeo a' ramH case of' sliver meddir 
that had been sunk in sea water. The medals had been separately en«- 
veloped in brown paper, which was now become dry. To his great sur- 
prise, he found every one of them covered with a fine impalpable pow-> 
(fer, as white as snow. Placing them in a window, the action of the sunn's' 
rays turned this powder to a dark colour; when a brush was used to re- 
move it, the silver became covered with a black shining varnish, exactly- 
similar to that which covers the ancient silver coinage of Greece; aod-thSiM 
jp'^ved to be a num'tt/ of Silver. . 
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perfectiQD^tbe nlitUTal colour aod lustre of the metal : thos<» 
ovly exhibk the appearaoce of a black crust or vamish 
li^hiob have been ex(>06ed to the action of a muriatic acid, 
either by immeraioQ io sea water, or bj coming into cootact 
with it during the time that they have remaiaed buried ia 
the earth. £& it had been our or%iaal ioteDtioo to land at 
EpidauruSf to examine the remains of that city, so we deter- 
mined now to go first to that port : but the people of Epidda 
told us that there were scarcely any vestiges even of ruins 
there : that all the antiquities we should find consisted of a 
headless marble statue ; (answering to the descriptioo given 
by Chandler;)* and that the remaios of the temple ojf Ms- 
culapiuSf whom they called 'A^riAonrios, were near to Ugwrid. 
«' There," said one of the inhabitants, ^* are the ruins of hia 
temple ; but the seat of his government and his palace were 
at Epidaurus {Pidauro^ although nothing now remains ex* 
ceptiag a few broken pieces of marble." The person who 
gave us this informatioo seemed to be possessed of qaore in- 
telligeuce than it is usual tofiod among the Greeks: we 
therefore profited by his iostructions, and set out for IA- 
gurid* 

The ten^erature on shore, this day at noon, was the same 
as it had been upon Uie precediog day in the middle of the 
gulf; that is to say, ($8^ of iFahi^nbelt. It was four o'clock 
p. M. before we left Mpidda, We noticed here a very re- 
markable mineral of a jet black colour, which at fi:rst »ight 
seemed to he coalj but, upon further examination, it rather 
resembled ekspkaUum. It was very soft, and, in places 
where water had passed over it, the surface was polished* 
The specimens being lost, this is all the description of it we 
can now give. Our journey from Epiada toward the inte« 
rior oiEpidauria. led us all over the moucitains, and through 
tile most delightful valleya imaginable. In those valleys we 
found the Jirlmtus Andrackne^ with some other species of the 
siatme genus, flourishing in the greatest' exuberance, covered 
with &wers and fruit. The fruit, in every thing but flavour 
and smell, resembled large hautbois strawberries ; we found 
the berries to be cooling and delieioBS, and every one of our 
party ate of tbem.t This s^rub is found all over the Medi^r 
ter/anean i it attains to great perfection to Minorca : and 

* Ti-av. inr Greece, p. 22). Ovf. 1778. Cliandler calls it " a maimed. 
sUtiie of bad workmanship.*' 
7 '* Aj:buteos foefuf, moatanaqiae Craga l^ebast*'*^ 
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from theacc eastward as far as the coast of Syria it may be 
found adorning Innestone rockst otherwise barren, being 
never destitute of Its dark green foliage, and assuming 
its most glorious appearance at a season when otiier plants 
have lost their beauty. The fruit is one entire year in 
coming to maturity ; and when ripe, it appears in the midst 
of its beautiful flowers. The inhabitants of ArgoUs call this 
^XvxACuckoonutTi: in other parts of Turkey, particularly 
at Constantinople, it is called Koamaria^ which is very near 
to its Greek name, Ka^uxpos* It is the 'Av5pdxvn of Theophras* 
tus. 

We passed an ancient edifice ; it was near to a windmill, 
in a valley toward the right of our road and at some dis- 
tance from us. Nothing could exceed the grandeur of the 
scenery during the rest of our ride to LigufHd. On every 
udeofus we beheld mountains reaching to the clouds; al- 
though we rode continually through delicious valleys, cover- 
ed by cultivated fields, or filled with myrtles, flowering 
shrubs, and trees. Every fertile spot seemed to be seclu£ 
ed from all the rest of the world, and to be protected from 
stoifms by the lofty summits with which it was surrounded. 
A white dress, worn by the peasants, reminded us of the gar- 
ments often seen upon ancient statues; and it gave to these 
delightful retreats a costume of the greatest simplicity, with 
the most striking effect. Lusieri had spoken in rapturous 
terms of the country he had beheld in Arcana ; but the 
fields, and the groves, and the mountains, and the vales of 
JrgoliSy surpassed all that we had imagined, even from his 
description of the finest parts of the Peloponnesus. To 
render the effect of the landscape still more impressive, shep- 
lierds, upon distant hills, began to play, as it were an even- 
ing service, upon their reed pipes ; seeming to realize the 
ages of poetic fiction, and filling the mind with dreams of in- 
nocence, which, if it dwell any where on earth, may 'per- 
haps be found in these retreats, apart from the haunts of the 
disturber, whose "whereabout** is in cities and courts, 
amidst wealth, and ambition, a&d power. All that seems to 
be^dreaded iu these pastoral retreats, are the casual and rare- 
visits of the Turkish lords ; and^ unfortunately for us, it was 
necessary that our arrival at Ligurid should be announced by 
one of their agents; namely, Jbrdhxm the Tchohadar ; who,, 
though a very excellent man in his way, bad been brought up^ 
ufider a uoti<» that Gredcs aod ^baaioDs were a^set oL infe- 
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rior beiugft, whom it was laudable to chastise upoo ererj ocea* 
sioD, and to whom a word should never be admiobtered wittt- 
out a blow. It was nearly dark when we reached the tiHgihr- 
if a long stragglhig Tillage may bear this appellation, f&ra* 
bim rode first, and had collected a few peasants around hioir 
whom we could just disceni by their white habits, assembled 
Qear his horse. In answer to his inquiries concerning proTi* 
sioos for the party, they replied, in a humble tone, that they 
bad consumed all the food in their houses, and had nothing left 
to offer. Instantly, the noise of Ibrahim^s lash about their 
heads and shoulders made them believe that he was the herald 
of a party of Turks, and they fled in all directions ; this was 
^* the only way," he said, ^' to make those misbegotten doga 
provide any thing for our supper." It was quite surprising t» 
see how such lusty fellows, any one of whom was more than a 
match for Ibrahim, suffered themselves to be horse whipped 
and driven from their homes, owing to the dread in which 
they hold a nation of stupid and cowardly mahometans. We 
should not have seen another Ligurian^ if Antonio had not in^ 
tercepted some of the fugitives, and paciGed their fears, by 
telling them who the travellers really were; and that English^ 
men would accept of nothing from their hands without an ade- 
quate remuneration. After this assurance, several times re- 
peated, and a present being made to them of a few/Mir4«, we^ 
were conducted to what is called a Conik, or inn; but ior 
reality a wretched hovel, where horses, asses, and cattle of 
every description, lodge with a traveller beneath the same 
roof, and almost upon the same floo;« A raised platform 
about twelves inches high, forming a low stage, at one ex- 
tremity of the building, is the part appropriated to the 
guests ; cattle occupying the other part, which is generally 
the more spacious of the two. Want of sleep makes a tra* 
veller little fastidious where he lies down; and fatigue and 
Imngec soon annihilate all those sickly sensibilities which 
beset men during a life of indolence and repletion. We have 
passed many a comfortable hour in such places; and wheo^ 
instead of the Condk^ we were invited to the cleanly ac- 
commodation offered beneath the still humbler shed of arh 
Albanian peasant, the night was spent in thankfulness andr 
luxury. 

Here, as at Epidda^ the coins which were brought to us> 
as ancient medals, were evidently Venetian ; some of them- 
1^ this legend, akmatx'ex'morkjl' but witlioiU any date*. 
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The Liguriansy like the iDliabitants of Epiada, amused us 
vUh traditionary stories of Jselapiu^y considering him as a 
great king who had ooce reigned in Epidauria. Immense 
plants of the Cactus Ficus Indica flourished about this place, 
We set out for the sacred seat of ^sculafius, at sunrise. 
The ruins are situated at an hour's distance from Liguridt 
at a place ooiv called Jero, pronounced Yera, which is evi- 
dently a corruption of *h?6v {sacra ades). Chandler con- 
verted this word Jero into Gdraoy which is remarkable, con- 
siderlf^ bis ustial accuracy. Our friend Mr. Gell, who 
was here after our visit to the spot, and has published a de« 
scription and plan of the ruins,* writes it lero, as being 
nearer to the original appellation. Circumstances of a pe- 
culiar nature have conspired to render these ruins more than 
ttsualljr Interesting. The remains, such as they are, lie as 
tbef were left by the ancient votaries of the god : no modern 
baildinga, not even an Albanian hut, has been constructed 
among tlnem to confuse or to conceal their topography, as it 
generally happens among the vestiges of Grecian cities ; the 
traveller walks at once into the midst of the consecrated 
Per^okiSj and, from the traces he beholds, may picture to 
his mind a correct representation of this once celebrated 
wa^ing-flaee-^ihe CkeUenham of ancient Greece— ^as it 
existed when thronged by the multitudes who came hither 
for relief or relaxation. Until within these few years, every 
vestlge^remaiBed which might have been necessary to coni- 
ptete a plan of the ancient enclosure and the edifices it con- 
tained.! The Ligurians^ in the time of Chandler, remem- 
bered the removal of a tnmifle chair from the theatre, and 
of statues and inscriptions which were used in repairing 
the fortifications of NoMpUa^ and in building a mosque at 
Argos.\ The discovery of a single marble chmr^ either 
within or near to almost every one of the celebrated thea- 
tre» of Greece, is a circumstance that has not been suffi- 
ciently regarded by those who are desirous to illustrate the 
plan of these ancient structures. We afterwards found a 
relic of this kind at Charonea^ near to the theatre ; whence 
It had only been moved to form part of the furniture of a 

* Itinerary of Greece, p. 103. Land. 1810. 

-f Mr. Gell, from the remains existios at tlie time of our visit to the place, 
did afterwards complete a very userufplan, as a guide for travellers, botli 
f he enclosure and its environs ; this was engraved for his *^ Itiaerary of 
Greece." Seevlate facing p, 109, qf that work, £«nci 1810* 

t See Trav. in Greece, p. 228. Oirf. 1776. 
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Greek chapel ; another has beeo alreadf notieed is (he de* 
scriptioa of Athens ; aod the iaataoces winch have bten ol»* 
served by preceding traveUera it b uaneoesaary now to eDa«> 
merate. These ehms^ as they have been called, have all the 
same form ;. cODsbtinfi; each of one entire massive block of 
white marble,generallyoroa»ealed with fine seulptttre. Owing 
to notions denved either from Roman theatres, or from the 
modem customs of Europe, they have been considered as 
smJLs for the chief magistrates; but even if this o^ion be 
cooidsteot with the fact of there being one CaOudra only in 
each theatre, it is contrary to the accounts given of the pieces 
assigned for persons of distinction in Grecian theatres, who 
were supposed to have sate in the BrnkytisoH; that is to 
say, upon the eight rows of benclies- within the middle of ^e 
(Korxov) Cwfea of the theatre, between the eolith and 4»e ae* 
veoteeuth row** How little beyond the general, fom (tf a 
Greek theatre is really known, may be seen by nference to 
a celebrated work in our own languagett wr^en fmifessedHy 
in illustration of the " AiMquMea of Qnm:^ Tet this an* 
tbor, upon the subject of the Ao^^trov, or ei«ta% eoaiaionly traoa- 
lated by the word pulfik^ states distinctlv enougbi that it 
stood in the middle of the o««Ae9£r«4 ^hich^ aa far as we 
can learn, is nearly the spot where these marble rdics have 
been found : hence a question seems to arise, whether they 
were not intended, each as a coospicuoas place in the €T€k€$' 
tra of the theatre to which it belonged, for the better exhi* 
bition of those performers who coatested prkses upon any 
musical instrument, or were en^ged in any trial of skill, 
where one person only occupied the attention of the au- 
dience. The sculpture upon one of them, as thriee ref re* 
sented in the third volume of Stuart's Antiquities of Athena,^ 

* This IS tlie part of a Greek theatre assigned for the PouXfurmiv by Guil- 
teUare, (see p. 310, eh. XII. qftkU Seetkn,) who has fottaded his ohservatlons 
upoQ a careful comparison of the accOtiDts left by the ancieots with the 
actual remains of the tiieatres themselves. But Porter, and after him other 
authors who hav« written upon Grecian antiquities, consider the lowest part 
oftbecoii«N as tite (dace appropriated to the seats of the magistrates; 
which agrees with a custom stiii retained in rotne countries, particnlarly io 
Sweden. In the theatre at Stockholm, the king and queen sate, in two 
chairs, in the pit, in front of the orchestra. For the P(ju\f yrixdv, the reader is 
referred to Aristophanes^ and toJtuHvs Polkvt^ lib. iv. c. 19. 

i ArchsBlogia Graeca, by John Potter, D,D. Archbishop of Canterbury. 

} See vol. I. p. 42. Lmid. 1751. 

i See Stuart's Athens, vol. III. p. 19, 29. *» Whether they have been seats 
for a magistrate in a court of judicature, or of officers in a Gymnasium, is 
not easily determined from their situation.*' Jbid, p. 2^. Lond, 1794. 
4f 



seems td favour this idea of tiielr use ; because its orna- 
neflts are actually tiiose prizes which were bestowed upon 
successful caiididatea; a vessel of the oil produced bj the 
olive tree that grew ia the Aea^kma ; and three wreaths, 
or chaplets» with whicli victors at the PamUhence were 
crowned. 

Proceediog southward from Liguridf we soon arrived at a 
small village called Coroni,* whose inhabitants were shep- 
herds. Hef e we noticed a noble race of dogs, simHar to the 
l»eed found in the province of .^691(2^^0 in Italy ; and it is 
somewhat singular that the very spot which still bears an ap- 
pellation derived from the name of the mother of JEsculapius 
should be now remarkable for the particular kind of animal 
materially connected with his history. It was a shepherd^s 
dog who guarded the mfimt god when exposed upon Mount 
Tiitkhn^i We bought a young one, for ten piastres, of great 
size and beauty. It resembkd a wolf, with shining black 
hair. To complete all the circumstances of analogy, thcfy 
bad given to it the name of Ko^^m, as If in memory of the 
K^f which ApoUo set to watch Caroms after she became 
pregnant Coruki proved a useful companion to us after* 
wanJb; as he always accompanied our horses, and protected 
us from the attacks of the large dogs swarming in the Turk- 
ish towns and villages, and constantly assailing a traveller 
upon his arrival : indeed, sometimes it became a question 
with u% whether tbmhhn or Kordki were the most intelligent 
and useful Tchokadar. 

At Coreniy turning toward the east, we had the first sight 
of the HiBRON. Its general disposition may have been anti- 
cipated by the reader, in the description already given of 
the features of Epidauria, It is a small and beautiful valley, 
aorrounded by high ntmntaina; one of superior magnitude 
bounding the prospect on its eastern side. This, from its 
double summit, conskting of two rounded eminences, may be 

* " Possibly an ancient name taken from the nyinph Ceronis, the mother 
of ^sculapim,*^ iCMtt itinerary ^ Grtece^ p. 103. £ond. 1810.) It were to 
be wished that this indiistriotis trareUer wouJd complete the design original^ 
announced hy the appearance of this publication, and extend it to the rest of 
Greece, all of which ha« been visited and ai^urately surveyed by him. Such 
a work, to use his own words, *^ tiUhffugh it be oni^ eakuUtUd ia becomt a book 
qf refermce, and mt^guwred tnUrimnmtnlty^ would be reaUy useful ; and its 
value would be felt, if not by an indolent reader at his Bre^side, yet by the 
active and enterprising scholar, who wishes to tie guided in l)is researches 
tlirougbout these interesting regions. 

f A shepherd's dog was represented as an accompaoimefit to the statue of 
ibe god, of ivory aad gold, in his temple. 
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theffiamiUory mouiitaio, thence criled Titthion^ hj Paosa- 
Diasy* from rMt ; which word, mmeog m great variety of other 
instances, proying the conimoa origin S the two laDguages,f 
we have retained in our word teai; now hecoming obsolete. 
In this valley were the so/crtdgrmfe^X and sanctuary of Macw^ 
iaphiSj together with numerous baths^ temples^ a atadium a 
theatre^ and some triedieinal springs wad wells i the remains 
of all which may still be severally discerned. The first ar^ 
tificial object that appeared after we left CaronU was a con* 
sidcrabie ruin, somewhat resembiiog a castle, at a short dis- 
tance in the valley upon cmr right. Upon closer inspection* 
it proved to be a Roman edifice of brick-work, and of a 
square form ; possibly one of the benefactions of Antoninus 
PmSf who, while a Roman senator, erected here an hospital 
for the reception of pregnant women and dying persons, that 
were before always removed out of the Peribdus^^ to be de- 
livered, or to expire in the open air. Further on we perceiv- 
ed the traces of a large building, divided into several cham- 
bers, and stuccoed ; and it is known that the same senator 
also built the bath of Msculapius^ beside making o'her do* 
nations. We soon came to what we supposed to have beeo 
the gronnd^plot of the t&npk : its remains are seen only at 
one extremity, but the oblong plane upon which this immense 
fabric stood is clearly marked out by the traces of its foun- 
dations. We had no sooner arrived, than we were convinced 
that the time we proposed to dedicate to these ruins would by 
no means prove adequate to any proper survey of them : we 
found enough to employ the most diligent traveller during a 
month, instead of a single day. Near to the temple is the 
stadium ; and its appearance Illustrates a disputed passage in 

* -Opn 6i tlciv iatip tA ^Uurof, t<$ n TIT0IOT ncU Utpov 6vovat6iuwv K«v6Ptwh, 
MoXfarou 5i 'AffdXAwMf iipAv IvoCirbT. Pausao. Corutb. c. Z7, pp. 174, 175. 

Lift. leee. 

+ The oatipo from wliom the Gre$k$ were descended, and the earliest iet- 
tlera in Bnimn, spoke dialects of the same langoag e. The namberless proofs 
that might be adduced of this are foreign to the object of this publication ; 
but, 88 to an authority for the common origin of the two colonies, the author 
is proud to refer to his grandfather^s learned work on ** the cotmecUm tf the 
Roman and Saxm cotm ;♦♦— a work that was highly prised by the greatest Gre . 
cian scholar England ever bad : namely, the illustrious Porson ; whose frequent 
illustrations and evidences of the fact here alluded to are recent in the recol- 
lection of all who knew him. 

t T6 pi 'Ui6v 6hns loB 'AcriiXflwou irififx»ff»v 5foi fravTay6Uv, Pausanlse 
Corintliiaca,c. 27. p. 172. i^^s. 1696. 

) Oiai (^oeWKnioiHriv, otfii imtoua-iy ai Tumfitif ^/criv lvt6s to3 mpiQ6kn, Pau- 
taais-Corinthiaca^ ib. ^ 
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PisuamuaSy'^ tot it consitkad pracipaUy of high baaka of earthy 
^which were only partiallf covered with seaU. We obBerTed 
here a subtemoeouB vaulted poMage, now choked wiih nib- 
bishy which Goodttcled l^tof its area,t od the left side of it, 
sod near to the priocipal entraoce^ This stadium ha» fifteen 
F0W9 of seats ; but the seate are only at the vpper end of the 
stmoture : the rest Is of earth, heaped so as to fonn it» sideik 
The theaire is further on toward the mouotanis^ on the r^gfat 
liaod; and' it is one of the most remarkable in M Qveeceii 
not only flpom the state hi which it remalaa, but in being men^ 
tiooed by Fanaanidi as a work of Poi«yclbvu«, renowned 
for excelling alMher architects in tiie harmooy and beauty of 
his structures.^ Wefoundasubtertaneoua buildii^, resesi* 
bfing a small chapel; without being aUe even to coD|ectHre 
for what purpose it was coostructed, unless it were for a b«th* 
Near to It we saw a little stone coffin, contatohig frag* 
ments of terraeoUa v«ses: it had perhaps been rifled by the 
peasants, and the vases destroyed, in the hope of discovering 
hidden tteasure. But the most remarkable relica within 
the sacred precinct were architectural remains in tMTO estfii* 
We found the oroameDts of 9ifm%e^ and part of the ixrmoe 
of a temple, which had been manufactured ia earihemiHKn* 
Some of these ornaments had been moulded torretUoos ; and 
others, less perfectly baked, exhibited painted siurfaces. The 
colours upon the latter still retained much of their oHgfaial 
freshness: upon being wetted with water, they appear^ aa 
vivid as when they were first laid on ; resembling the paintod 
surfaces of those <* pictured ums^^ (as they were termed by 
our English Pindar) upon which it is now usual to bestow 
the appellation of ^ Grecian vasesJ^ The wonderful state 
of preservation manifested by the oldest painted terra cMas 
of Greece has been supposed to be oy/Utg to the circumstance 
of their remaining in sepulchres where the atmospheric air 
was excluded: but these ornaments were designed for the 
outside of a temple, and have remained for ages exposed to 
all the changes of weather, upon the surface of the soiL In 

* Vid. Pinsao. Oorinth. c 27. p. 173. lib. sir. ciim AjiBot XvkBfL eft 
S/IN Edit. KvhDii. /^.1696. 

t Chandlw lays, it wag a private way, by which the Jgonaihekt, op presi- 
denti, with the priests aod persons of distioctioo, entered. 8e$ 7V«v. m 
OrttcM^ p. 225. 

§•<«»»; n<A&«X«TW7Ar aai ^kwyoif »(J8tc, koI oTinfM tA Vif i^Ic h V9I^0W %v. 
Pausan. Corinth, c. »7. pp, 174. TO. i^. ISSS. 
TOL. IV. 13 
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the descriptioo before given of the MetnpMan SpMnx^ another 
striking example was adduced, provlog througb what axsnr* 
prifitng lapae of time ancient painting has. resisted decomposi- 
tion : and if the period of man^s existence upon eartli would 
admit of the antiquity ascribed bj Plaio to certain pictures 
in Egypt, there would have been nothing; incredible in the 
age he assigned to them.*' The colours upon these terra 
c&iias were a bright straw-yellow and red. The building to 
which they belonged is mentioned by Pausanias ; and to In* 
crease the interest excited by the discovery of these curious 
remains, we found the same passage of that historian cited 
by WinktlmanHf to prove that such materials were used in 
ancient architecture.f After describing the theatre^ the sta» 
Ann, and other edifices, Piwsanm adds 4 '' The Hieron once 
contained a portico (o^o^) called that of Catifs ; but the roof 
falling In I caused the destruction of the whole edifice, owing 
to the nature of its materials, which consisted of crude 
tiles.'* 

We then went, by an ancient road, to the top of a hill 
toward the east, and found upon the summit the remains of a 
temple, with steps leading to it yet remaining : there is reasou 
to believe this to have been the temple of the Coryphtrnti 
Dianoy upon mount Cyncrlium^ from the circumstance of an 
inscription which we discovered upon the spot It is imper- 
fect; but it mentioDS a priest of Artemis^ of the name of 
ApUaiUins^ who had commemorated \msafHy from some dis- 
order: 



APTfMIAOCAP 
OTATEIAl.OCCOON 
EPAPOAHACTOC 

By the side of this temple there was a bath, or reservoir, 
lined with stucco, thirty feet by eight, with some Lumachetta 
columns of the Dcric order : the foundations and part of the 
pavement of the temple yet exist, and these are not less than 

* see p. 100, vol. Ill ** The walls of great edifices," sajs Pauw, (iKd.) 
•• when once painted, rem ained fo for ever." 

f Hiftoire de l*Art cbee let Anciens, torn. I f . p. 544. Pans, An. 2. 

t Kol Tiv jikf oYoA KoAouiAi vn K^roof, MOTO^putvrof H oi toC i^6^t dii^af ro ^% 
TSffOf Ati 6i&v v^ nKliSov froiiQirira Pausao. Corinthiaca. c. 27. p. 174. 

/^lese. 
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sixty paces in extent : we uoticed some chaanels grooved iu 
the marble, for conveyiug water in different directiofls. The 
traces of buildings may be observed upon all the mountains 
which surrounded the sacred valley ; and over all this dis« 
trict their remains are as various as their history is lodeter^ 
mioate. Some of them seem to have been small sanctuaries^ 
like chapels ; others appear as baths, fountains, and aque* 
ducts. The temple of the Coryphmm Diana is mentioned 
by Pausanias ;* and beiog identified with this ruin, it may 
serve to establish a point of observation for ascertaining the 
edifices described by the same author as in its neighbourhood. 
It was upon the summit of CYNoariTrM; and had been no- 
ticed by TeUsUla in her poenis. We next came to a singu^ 
lar and very picturesque structure, with more the appear* 
auce of a cave than of a building. It was covered with 
hanging weeds, overgrown with bushes, and almost buried 
in the mountain : the interior of it exhibited a series of cir-» 
cular arches, in two rows, supporting a vaulted roof; the 
buttresses between the arches beiyg propped by short columot* 
Possibly this may have been the building which Ghandleri 
In his dry way, called " a Church^'' without giving any de- 
scription of it ; where, ** beside fragments^ he found an in* 
scriptioo to far-darting JpMo:*f He supposes the temple of 
Apollo^ which was upon mount Cynartmm^ to have stood 
upon this spot. 

Below this mountain by the northern side of a waters 
course, now dry, and rather above the spot where it dis- 
charged itself into the valley, is a small building of a clrcu* 
lar form, covered by a dome, with arches round the top. We 
found a few imperfect inscriptions, one of which mentions 
HieraphantSf or priests of Mars, (llof tpdpoi) dedicating some 
votive offering. All that we could trace were these let- 
ters: 

lAPE 

*AaN 

f?YP*OPO - 
ANEOHKA 

• »Eirr 6k rri Aujqi wO S^ws,K2v(palas lyiv iij3v »Ajti;ii8M,' 05 ho) TiXl(riAAa 
iwoi4vTato iv daixari Mw^**flv. Pausao. Corinth, c. 28. p. 175. Lips. 1696. 
^ t The arches may be at old as the time of Paosaoias. The inacriptiop men- 
tionwj by Chandler is as foUovs : *' Dtogenes the Himfphmd, tofar-dartms 
4l»«o, on Qctaumt rf a visi9n in hit «fcg».»» Tra7 . ia Graece, p. 225. ^ 
ITTo. 
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The circular building is too modem io its aspect, and too 
mean in its materials, for the Tboi^us of Pausanias,* of 
vhite marble, built by Poh/cUtua^ architect of the theatre; 
but it ma J perhaps correspond better with the fountain which 
he alludes Us as remarkable for its roof and decorations ;f 
this kind of roof being almost unknown in Greece. The 
building, al though smaller, bears some resemblance to the 
well-known bath^ improperly called the temple of Verms at 
Baice, 

Hence we repaired to the theatre^ now upon our left 
hand, but upon the right to those entering the Hieron from 
Coronif that i^ to say, upon its southern 8ide4 Chandler 
speaks of its ** marble seats" as ^ overgrown with bushes :"S 
we found those seats to consbt of common limestone^ a di^ 
ference of little moment; but as we paid particular attention 
to the dimensions and figure of this splendid structure, one 
of the most entire of all the Grecian theatres, and in its ori- 
ginal and perfect state one of the most magn]ficent,|{ so we 
shall be very particular in giving an account of it. We 
found it tenanted by a variety of animals, which were distri- 
buted at our approach ; hares, red-legged partridges, and 
tortoise^: oar new aci]ttai(ttance CcrAki^ accompanied by 
his former master, a descendant of the goat-herd Aresfhanas^ 
bounded among the seats, and* drivii^ them from their 
haunts, soon put us into sole possession. But an animal of 
a very difTerent nature waa dragged from his lurking place by 
Mr. Cripps ; who delighted by the discovery he had made, 
came running with an extraordinary snake which he had 
caught among some myrtles, and held writhing in bis hands.. 
It was of a bright 'yellow colour, shining like burnished gold, 
about a yard lu length, such as none of us had seen be- 
fore. The peasants, however, knew it to be a species of 

* OTimtfa diript^K A/9ouAfvr»oQ moAouoivov ®0A07t ^wS^inrvtai irAno-foy, ^Uu 
i^iov. PauiaDi»Cfonothiaca,c. 27.p. 173. ^jn. Ifl06. 

f Kd M^vn t<^ Tfif^ Ml} ntfowa YiS Aowu Si« 6^{a, Ibid. p. 174. 

t *£vi5au9roif ti \Z\ ^iatfov *EN THl *l£POI. ibXitna Ifiol Bow'v ^Ifu dfiov. 
{Dnd.) This expreKiooofPaasaniad, ^ WithiDthe Bitr(m,^^ or wredpnand^ 
iiai ben hj lome preposteroaslj rendered ^ WMkin the UmpU,** A tbeatfa 

WITHIN A TSMPLI ! ! f 

jj TraT. ID Greece, p. 225, Oaf. 1778. 

If This is evident from the maaner in which It is alwafs mentioned hjr 
Pttnuafdas, who speaks of the comparative magnificence and archltectaml 
•kiU shown in other theatre* with reference to this of PolycUtua in £pidaii- 
ria. Thus when he Is giving an account of » theatre in .<^ifu»i he saijs of it, 
Oiof^ov iffrl ^itu o^iov, Kardr^ '£]ri^auPi'&)v MaA/rottfyi9of sal iMrao'^av ^^v hamhv% 
Paosan. QM'iatb, c» 29. p. 18(^ lAps. Ifl96. 
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harmless serpent^ which they had been accustomed to re* 
gard with tendernesv, and eves with superstitious venera* 
tion ; telling us it would be unlucky in any one who should 
do it injury. It was, in fact, one of the curious breed de- 
scribed by Fausanias^9A peculiar to the country of the Bpi- 
dauariansy being always harmless, and of a yellow colour.* 
We could not, howcFer, assist Mr. Cnpps in its preserFation ; 
DO one of our party being able to devest himself sufficiently 
of a very common antipathy for serpents : and the conse- 
quence was, that being unwilling to put it to death, and the 
peasant? wishing for its release, he suffered it to escape. 

The Coilon of this theatre, as usual, has been scooped in 
the side of a mountain; but it faces the nortb. As the sea 
could not enter into the perspective, which seems to have 
been a general aim of the architects by whom such struc- 
tures were planned throughout Greece, this position of the 
theatre may have been designed ^o afford it as much shade 
as its situation was capable of receiving. Its northern as- 
pect, and the mountain towering l)ehiud it, must have pro- 
tected the whole edifice, during a great portion of the day, 
from the beams of the sun ; and we may suppose this to have 
been a consideration, rather than any circumstance of ex- 
pediency as to the mountain itself, because the whole circum- 
ference of the Peribolus afforded declivities equally well a- 
dapted to the purpose of constructing a theatre : and it is also 
well known that the Greeks were frequently obliged to car- 
ry umbrellas (a-md^fio) with them into their theatres ; sub- 
mitting to their encumbrance, rather than remain exposed to 
the sun's rays. The women upbn such occasions were also 
attended by the umbrella-bearers (<rwfl5n(paj«o ;t and this 
custom, from the increase it occasioned in the throng, added 
to the embarrassment caused among the audience by the 
number of umbrellas intercepting the view of the stage, must 
have rendered a shaded theatre a very desirable acquisi- 
tion. Indeed we know that, upon some occasions, temporary 
sheds and large awnings were erected for the convenience 
of the spectators. Every provision of this kind was doubly 
necessary in the Sieron ; by its nature sultry, owing to its 
surrounding mountains, and filled with ^inhabitants selected 

* A^AaovTff di of Koim\ nal ftifov jiwt U rh favf^^ov p/rovm xfijar, i«H uJv 

^f^uv 7*1 Pausanie Coriothiaca, c. 28. p. 175. lipi. 1696. 
t i£liaB. Biflt. Var. lib. vi. c. 1780. 

12* 
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ham M the invalids oC Gireece--4lie feeble, the eoerv^ted, 
aadefleminated ▼otaries of the god-^-vaioly aeelLing in these 
retreats a renovation of exhausted nalare; or aged and in* 
firm persons, usxiousty looking for some gleam of cheerful- 
neas, wherewith to gladden the termination of a career that 
knew DO hope beyond the grave* It is evident that the 
dIapositioD of this popular place of amusement was arranged 
with lujomrj aa well as conveoieoce : for, in addition to the 
al^de it dfeted, the aalutory waters of the Hibrow flowed 
ID the deep bed of a torrent immediately beneath its front^ 
With regard to the theatre Itself, the Scene, or, as it has been 
aoroetimes improperly called, the Proscenion,^ has totally 
^foi^)peared; and aa it waa here that Polycktus probably 
exhibited the greatest proof of those architectural talenta so 
highly extolled by Pausanms^ the loss of it is hi^Iy to be 
legretted : but such is the entire state of the structure with- 
in the CcUon^ that not one of the seats ia either missed or im* 
perfect' Owing to their remarkable preservation, we were 
enabled to measure, with the greateat accuracy, the diame- 
ter of the C^ntalm, and the dimemftona of all the parts'appro- 
priated to the apectatora. There is aomething remarkable 
even in the poaition of the seats; their surface is not per- 
fectly horizoDlal; the architect has given to them a slight 
lOelinatioD, perhaps that water might ngit rest upon them diir- 
ii^ rain. The aecttoa of theae seats would exhibit a pro- 
file of tldaklad: 




9 The reader ii re&rred to a view of (his theatre, of the torrentV course 
whieliit now dr^, attdof the whole Atenm, ai engraTedfirom a drawing, 
made upon the ipot bjr W. Gdl, es^ Bee itmerary ^ Greatt PlaU 22* p. 1(MU. 
Lend. 1810. 

f Tbif najBf applies odIj to the Sk^ of a Greek tbeatre^ 



By a Bknple contrsT8DQe9.trliieh is here rkSbAef the seats of 
xbe ^>eciaior8 were not upoo a lerel with the places for the feet 
of ^ose who sate behind them ; a groove, ^ghteeo iache* 
wide, aad about two ioehes deep» beiog dug in the solid mass 
of stooe whereof each «eat consisted* expressly for the re«* 
ceptioBof the feet; aad this groove ext^^ bdiiod. every 
row of spectators, all arouad the theatre; by which meane 
their garments were not trampled upon by persona seated 
above them. The width of each seat was fourteen inches^ 
and its perpendicular elevation sixteen indies. The number 
•f the seats, counted as steps from the Gonistra or Pk^ to 
the top of the Cot2o», was fLftjii^six ;* in the snine direction 
from the Pit^ upwards, the semieireular raoiges of the seals 
were intersected at the right migles by above twenty ft^hte 
of little stairs; each>li^A< being twenty-eight inches and a 
half wide, and each step exactly half the,height of one of the 
benches: these^ crossing the several rows from the Pit up* 
wards, enabled persons to ascend to the top of tlie theatre, 
without incommoding the spectators when seated. QuUktieref 
leaking of such stairs, says, that near to them were pass»> 
ges leading to the outer porticoes, by which the f pectaton 
entered to take their places.t He seems to have founded 
this notion upon the plan of a Boman theatre, the view of 
which he has given in his work4 We do not remember 
ever to have seen in Grecian theatres any such retreats or 
entraneesy near to the little stairs finr crossii^ the benches; 
the entrances to a Greek theatife were ^ther vaulted pasaap 
ges at the sides, near to what we should call the stage^kaxes^, 
or in the exterior front of the seeme^ behind the stage itself. 
Many authois apeak of those porticoes, as being erected be> 
hind the Cavea; which, as applied to the theatres of 
Greece, is ridicttk)ua;§ for what cm be mase absurd than to- 
tell of bnildiogs faeldnd seats, which %ere either integn^ 
parU of a mountain, or were adapted to its solid surface. 
The porticoes to which the audience retired for shelter, in 
rainy weather, must have had a different situation. The 
whole of the Ctrihn or Cavea^ that is to say, of the seats^ ta- 

* Mr. Gell taye fifty-6ire. 

t See Gbap. XIII. p» d8« of tfaii ve^. line 4: 
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ken altogether, was separated into two parts, ao upper and a 
lower tier, by a diasoma or eorridwy half way from the tcip, 
ruooiog parallel to the rows of seats : and io this, as upon a 
platform, there was a space from one extremity of the cir- 
cular arch to the other. The two purts of a theatre thus 
separated are perhaps all that Vitruvius intended by the 
** two distinct elevations of the rows of benches," whieb 
CruUUtiere complained of being unable to reconcile with any 
thing now remaining of ancient theatres.* The diameter of 
the Conistra^ or Pil, talien in the widest part^ is one hun- 
dred and five feet; but as the circular arch of the theatre is 
greater than a semicircle, the width of the orchestra^ that is 
to say, the ehcrd of the areh^ is barely equal to ninety feet.f 
Facing the Theatre, upon the opposite bank of the bed of 
the torrent before mentioned, are the foundatiens of an edi- 
fice of considerable size; but it were endless to enjiimerate 
every indistinct trace of ancient buildings within this cele- 
brated valley; nor would such a detail afford the smallest 
portion of satisfactory information. With the description of 
the theatre we shall therefore conclude our observations up- 
on the Hikron; hoping that nothing^ worthy of eonskleration 
has been omitted, respecting on^ of the most perfect stouc* 
tures of the kind In all Greece. 

We returned by the way of Caroni ; and near to I^urid^ 
took a western course in the road leading toward NaufiUaj 
the ancient port of Argos^X After journeying for about an 
hour, through a country resembling many parts of the Apeo- 
nines, we saw a village near the road, with a ruined castle 
upon a hill, to the right, where the remains of Ltssa are sit^* 
uated. This village is half way between Ligurid and, 
Nauplia ; and here was die ancient boumlary between Efi* 
dauria and the Argive territory.f Those ruins have not yet 
been visited by anf traveller; indeed, there is much to be 
done throughout Argolis,: this country, particularly, merits 
invesilgatioo. The antiquities that ocenrred In our route 
were principally of a sepulchral nature, near to the ancieot 
road leading from NautpUa towards Lensa and E^^dam^usi 

* See p. 56, line 90. Chap. XII. of this volome. 

f Mr. Gell states it as equftl to eicbtj-oiae ftet Su lUn, ^Grmee^ p. lOB. 
Land. 1810. ' v «--» f 

X 'H NAOTAIA, t6 iHv^Afytlmvaiiaru^iiov, Strab. Geog. lib. vJii. p. 505. 
ed. Oxon. 1807. 

f Karii di Ti\v A^ffonv Ixitcu fflf ^Kgyiim *» *Ear»5a;?»«v. Paus. Gorioth. c- 
26. p. 169. Xi^. 1696. . 
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liiii 80 peculUvly characteriased, as to 6>vm aDd dhniGUire» 
that it is evidaat they were tbeiiroskB of the ettriiest colooies 
io PeloponaesuB and probably of Doriao origio. Slrabo 
makes but few remarks upoa the Jtrgv&e territory; and 
even these are delivered from the obaervatioos of ArU^ 
midorus and Apoltodoruai not bayiof himself Yiaited the 
apot.* We passed some tombs that were remackable 
in having large rude stones, of a square form, placed 
upoQ their tops; a custom alluded to by Pausanias in the 
description be has given of the tui(imlua raised by 21?« 
Iffmou upon the shore of Mgirnci^ near to the Mac^m. The 
(«fi^) kiap had upon the top of it (Mdot r^oxU) '* rugged stone,^' 
once used, according to a tradition in the second century, by 
Peleue and Te/omon, as a i/ti^iiif , with which Pi^ZcMsslew PAa- 
CU9 during a game of quoits f It hasbeen a common notion every 
where, that ancient heroes were men of gigantic stature. The 
fable, therefore, fts related to Pamanias by the Mgmetans^ is 
of little moQijent; but the fact of a stone so placed is sufficient 
to prove that such a substitute for the SiiU was found upon 
A Dorian imm^$ of very remote antiquity ; aad the obser- 
vatioa of fhe historian is in some measure confirmed by the 
existence of similar tombs io ArgMa eorre^onding with his 
dessriptioB of the mound io Mgmd ; the Dcrians baviog 
possessed this island and the Ai|*}ve tenitory oeacly twelve 
centuries before the christiao mn : at that time the Fdapmk* 
mtsus was the principal seat of their power, and by then 
the city of JMe^wa was then founded. Upon the 2^MiAnd 
aide of the ro«i we also observed an Egyptian sepulchre, 
bavifig a pjfiramitUd riiape ; and agremog so remarkably, both 
as to form and sUoation, with a monument mentioaed by 
PoMSumagf that we believed ourselves to be actually viewiog 
the identical tomb seen by him.j: He supposes the traveller 
coming in a contrary direction from the line of our route ; 
that is to say, from Jtrgos toward Epiahuria ; and in so doiog 
be describes a pyramidal structure as being upon the riglU 
of the|observer. It contained, he says,§ shields of an ArgoliG 
form; for a battle had once been fought in the place, between 
the armies of PreOus and JtcrisitiSf upon which occasion 
shields were first used, and those who fell on either side were 

* *£irr5aof Of, c&f *A;vf|i/duf of Onoiv. ^AiroKK^duQos di, m. t. A. Strab. Geoa. 
lib. riti. pp. 534. $35. edit. Oron. 1807. 
f Vid. PftuniD. in Corinthiac. e. 29. pp. 179, 180. Lips, lOOS. 

li&Ai9mf{iiitf|ifm,i.T.A. Fkiif.CoriBtli.c.a5.p. tea. Ziqv. 1660. 
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here buried ia one commoo tsepulchre. However, be is evi- 
dently ilescribiog a sepulchre nearer ioArgos ; for be adds, 
that upon quittio^ the spot, and turoing toward the right hand, 
the ruips of Tiryus appear :* therefore the pyramidal form 
may have been commoo to many aneieat sepulchres io Ar» 
golis. Lessa was but a village in the time of Pausanias,! as 
it DOW is: bat it was remarkable for 2iUmpU and wooden 
image^ of Minerva ; and upon the mountain above the vil- 
lage, perhaps where the castle now stands, there were altars 
of Jupiter and JwWt whereon sacrifices were ofTeVed in times 
of drought^ The mountain then bore the name of Jraehf 
nous: its ancient appellation, under InachuSj had been 
Sapyselat6n.\\ . 

During this part of our journey the more distant moun*' 
tains of the Morea appeared extremely lofty, elevating their 
naked summits into the pure ether, with uncommon sub- 
limity. The road led through a mountain pass that had 
l>een strongly fortified. Wc saw everywhere proofs of the 
fertility of the soil ; in the more open valleys, plantations of 
pomegranate and mulberry trees ; and even amidst the most 
rocky situations there sprouted myrtles, beautiful deaths, and 
^wering shrubs, among which sheep and goats were brows« 
iog: in great number. IfV^e met several herds upon the road^ 
each herd containing from seven to nine hundred head of cat- 
tle. As we drew near to the seaside, we passed a very ex* 
tensive plantation of olive-trees; and came to an ancient 
paved toad, leading from JVot^ia toward Jrg*«$ tlie once re^ 
uowned capital. Sepulchres, as old as the age of Danaus^ 
appeared among the rocks before we reached the town. 
8trabo assigns to them even an earlier date; he says they 
were called CyclopSa^ as having been the work of the Cy- 
clops;*^ it beii^ usual to attribute to a race of men who» 
from their power, were considered by after ages as giants, 
any result of extraoi-dinary labour.t|- The beauties of the 

^ npoYou(7i df lvT(09iv no) SxTpcnrir<riv St 5f |iokv, T»puv96 idtty Ifnimeu Paufan. 
Corinth, c. 25. p. 1S9. Lips. 1696. 
f Kaii. 6i rnv If 'fijrrdaupovi69iiOv, I<tti KOMH AVja. Ibid. p. 169. 
1 Noos aai ff6avov. Ibid. 
\ Ibid. 
fijSaTTOo-iXdTMv. Ibid. 

KTKx\nnA£IA 6' 6voix6.(ovcriv. Strabon. Geog. lib. viii p. 536. ed. Oxon. 

it '^CycJoj^a autem dicta hsec videntur. ob magnitiidiDe : ** fiam" Joqnit 
vetuf Papinmrtterpres (ad Theb. lib. i. ver. 25i.) ''muqmdfMgnitudmesuA 
notnU tsi, Cydepum fnanu dtcUur/abrieatum.*^ Vid. Aooot Casaub. ia Stra^ 
bcD. Geog. Tib. viii. p. W6. (4.) edit. Ox9ii. 1807, 
4 
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fM^neiy, aod the iDterestiog nature of the coiuntiy, had de- 
laioed us so loa^» that we did not reach Nauplta until the 
gates were shut ;* and there was no possibility of causing a 
request \o be conveyed to the governor for their being opened; 
Beither would any attention have been paid to such our peti-^ 
tion, if it had been made. The worst of the scrape was, that 
all our beds and baggage, being with the sumpter-horses 
and guides, had already entered the town before the gates 
had been closed. There seemed, therefore, to be no other 
sUernatiye but that of ending a long day of entire fasting 
without any hope of nourishment, and with the certainty of 
passing the rest of the night houseless in the suburbs of 
Nauplia. After some time, the Tekohadar found a miserable 
shed whose owner he compelled to provide a few boards for 
us to sit upon ; but neither the offers of money, nor Ibrahim's 
boasted resource of fiagellatian, from which we found it 
almost impossible to restrain him, availed any thing toward 
bettering either our lodging or our fare. Weary, cold, and 
eomfwtless, we remained counting the moments until tlje 
rooming; withoutffire, without light, without rest, without 
food : but the consciousness of being upon terra firman and 
that we were not exposed, as we had often been, under cir- 
cumstances of equal privation, to the additional horrors of a 
tempestuous sea, made our situation comparatively good, 
and taught us to be thankful. 

As soon as daylight appeared, the worthy consul, 
Mr. Victor Dalmar, who had received our baggage, and was 
uneasy for the safety of his expected guests, caused the 
gates to be opened rather earlier than usuaif The governor, 
to whom he had made application, sent orders to the gate, 
desiring to see us* We begged to decline this honour, 
pleading our fatigue and indisposition as an apology for not 
waiting upon him ; but sent the Tehohadar as our repre- 
sentative. Ibrahim, having put on his fur pelisse, and a fine 
tall calpack with a turban of white muslin, looked like a vi- 
zier, and quite as respectable as any pasha of three tails 
throughout the Grand Signior's dominions. When we arri- 
ved at the cousurs house, we found sitting in a little hot 

* Mr. Gell makes the distance from lAffOirid to iVoup^ta five honrs and 
fort^-eigbt minutes; not quite equal to sixteen milei English. Set JHn, of 
Greece^ p. lOl. Lend. ISIO. 

t " The Turks suspend a sabre over the gateway, as a memorial that th« 
place was taken by assault.*' Squirti's MS' C^rre^ondence, 
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diM room, tmeliiiig most nopleaBttitly of stale tobaeco fumes, 
m siiQrt eorpuieot maiit about fif^ years of age, who began 
talkiiig to us Tory loiid, as peoj^e ofteo do with foreigoersj 
belieVlog them to be deaf: he aimoaoced hhnself to ua as- 
our host; and, from the appearance of every thing aroond 
him, we expeeted iodiflfereot accommodi^ioo. lo this, bow- 
ever, we were mistaken : we were shown to some rooms late* 
ly white-washed ; the chambers of the consul's house, aa 
usual surrounding a court, and communicating with each 
other by means of a gallery. In these rooms there was mA 
a single article of furniture: but they were cle«i, and 
we were able to spread our matrasses upon the floor; and 
soon found ourselves comfortably lodged in as hospitsMe a 
mansion as any in all Greece ; our benevolent host contrivii^ 
every thing for our welcome, and endeavouring to prolong 
our stay as much as possible. After we had taken a little 
resty we were roused by the firing of Turkish cannon in the 
citadel; and Ibrahim, returning from his mission, brought 
the governor's message to the consul, informing him that 
he had just received from Stamfodl (Constantinople) intelli- 
gence of the expulsion of the French from Egyi^; and that 
he had orders from his government to make it publicly 
known* We were shown a copy of the Takhriry or offiekd 
not€y the only Turkish Gazette we had ever seen, announ* 
cing an event nearly a quarter of a year after it had hap'* 
pened. It was in manuscript, and Mr. Dalmar translated it 
for tu. The nature of the intelligence was curious enough ; 
it set forth, after a Ions; pompous preamble, that *^ public re^ 
jmcings were to he held throughout the Ottoman Empire for 
the deliverance of{Mi8r) Egypt from the hands qfettrsed tit- 
fidels forsaken of Qodf owing to the bravery andftrudence i^ 
Hussein Pasha^ and qf the troops belonging to the subiime 
Porte cf solid glon/j led on by Uieir great Prophet^* &c* <&c. 
The only mention made of any obligation to Great Britain wan 
tagged on in the form of a postscript, merely stating that " the 
English Djowrs (Infidels) had acted friendly upon the occcl^ 
stoi>." Thus the deliverance of Egypt, purchased at the price 
of British blood, and for which Abercrombie died, throughout 
the immense empire of Turkey was ascribed to a dastardly 
banditti, who were idle spectators of the contest, encumber* 
ing rather than aiding the operations of our armies. 

The rejoicings at Nauplia began immediately ; they con- 
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Bisted of an irregular discharge of small artillery most wretch* 
edty managed, and the exhibition of athletic sports before 
the governor's windows; followed afterwards by a few bad 
fireworks, displayed without any cfffect, by daylight The 
JMetce were principally wrestlers. We saw two of them 
advance ioto the arena where the combat was to talce place : 
they came hand in hand, capering and laughing as if highly 
gratified by the opportunity of showing their slcili; present* 
ly they put themselves into various attitudes, and began to 
make faces at each other. These men afforded a perfect 
^representation of the ancient Xiak\ the oldest of all the exer- 
cises.* They wore tight leather breeches well soaked In 
oil ; in odier respects their tM>dies were stark naked, except 
being anointed with oil,t and rubbed over with dust.| To 
gaio the victory, it was necessary not only that one of the 
combatants should throw the other, but that, having thrown 
him, he should be able to keep his adversary lying upon his 
back until he, the conqueror, regained his feet; for in the strug- 
gle they always fell together.6 We had also the satbfaction 
of seeing that most ancient nulitary dance, the Ptfrrhicai as 
it had perhaps existed in Greece from the time of its intro- 
duction by the son of MkUUsy or by the CorybanUs. la 
fact it was a Spartan dance, and therefore peculiarly appro- 
priate at a neighbouring Naujdian festival. It consisted of 
men armed with sabres and shields, who came forward in a 
kind of brQad-sword exercise, exhibiting a variety of mar- 
tial evolutions to the sdund of Turkish flutes* Such amuse- 
ments and customs are never likely to be discontinued in any 
country, so long as any portion of the original inhabitants re- 
mains ; indeed, they often continue to exist when a new race 
has succeeded to the old inhabitants; being adopted by their 
successors.|| 

* Even the origin of its naRi& ITaXA, is uncertain. Virgil derives the 
exercise from the Trqjans, ^n. lib. iii. 280. 

** Actiaque lliacis celebramus littora Indit.*^ 
t " Exercent patrias oleo labente paleefltras 

Nudati 8ocii.»» Ibid. 281. 

X Fid. Ovid. Mti. ix. 35. $Uit* rA«». vi. 846. Ludan. de Gmtfu p. 270. 
Among the ancients, the dud for the wrestlers was kept in a partleular place, 
Pbdarch, Sympoi, II. PrtM. 4. [pi 63a £. Viiruo. V. II. Leisner*8 Notes to 
Boa. 

6The same rule, aceordine to Mr. Thornton, is observed in other parts 
of Turkey. (See 7Aomlon*« TViWccy, vol. II. p. 207. Loud. 1809.) In ancient 
wrestling, the prize was obtained by throwing an adversary three times. 
I) All the invasioDS and conquests to which our island has been liable, dvi- 
FOL. IV. 13 
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The populatioo of Nauplia consisted of tiro thousand per- 
8008 at the time of our arrival. The plague had ra^ed dur 
ring three successive years, and had carried off six thousand 
of its inhabitants. Wlien free from this scourge, it is a ve- 
ry unhealthy place, the people being attacked annually with 
a malaria fever. The lew merchants who reside here have 
generally country houses, and leave the town in the summer 
months. The night we had passed in the suburb exposed us 
to an attack of this kind ; the author having caught the fe* 
ver, and all our party being in a certain degree affected by 
the unwholesome air. The only remedy is the red Perw- 
vian bark ; but it must be administered in very powerful dor 
ees. A traveller in Greece should consider this medicine as 
absolutely necessary to his existence, and never journey uih 
provided.*^ The commerce of Nauplia has been for some 
time upon the decline. The exports are oil, spuuges, and 
wine. Formerly, the produce of the Morea for exportatioB» 
in the first of these articles alone, Tand almost all of it weal 
from JVatfp/ta,) amounted, in a good year, to one million of 
Turkish quilots : even now, if the crops have not been de- 
ficient, the produce of Corinth^ Misitrai Nauplia^ Argos^ &c* 
is sufficient for the freightage of twenty-five vessels. A bar- 
rel of fine oil sells here for twenty-six or twenty-eight pias* 
trcs; each barrel containing forty-eight okes. The other 
exports of the Morea, from this port, are velani acorns, yer* 
milion, and wine, of which a great quantity is made, the soil 
of the peninsula being particularly favourable to vineyards. 
The people of Nmtplia were early renowned for the cultiva- 
tion of the vine ; they formerly worshipped, as ao idol, an 
ass^s hfod: because that animal, by browsing the vues, 
taught them the art of pruning.f Very excellent oil is made 
at MityUne^ whence a considerable quantity comes to Nau>-. 
pita to be exported. They receive also from MisHra forty 
or fifty thousand okes of silk : aod this is of three sorts or 
qualities ; the finest is called {6m) Opsd ; the second sort, 

Karatch kend litchi ; and the third, Kassagico,X There is, 

« 

riog Dineteen centuries, bave not abolished the rites of the MidetM ; and 
tome of the games of the earliest inhabitants of Great Britain are sUU prac- 
tised in the ooontrj.. 

* Perhaps the arsenic solution, called ** iasldess ague drom^^^ mii^ht prove 
-even a more potent reiloedF; aod it would be more portable^ owing to the 
small quantity of arsenic necessary in iti preparation. 

t Vid. Pausan. in Codntluaca, c. 38^ p. 901. lAps. 1696. 

% W.e cannot pretend, to accuracy in writing these words; they are merely 
an adaptation of the letters of our alphabet to sonndF, as they s^med to be 
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perhaps, no place in Greece where the tuicient medals of the 
country may be purchased in greater number, or found in a 
higher state of perfection, than at NcmpUa. We obtained 
here the oldest silver medals of Corinth^ of Jirggs^ of Do* 
rium in Messenia^ and of ^^gina» Old tloman copper 
coins might be had literally by the handful. Silver medals 
^ the Jidiaian League^ with the head of Jupiter^ laurelled^ 

in front, and the monogram yC on the obverse side, were 

Tery common. Upon the oldest Corinthian silver, the head 
^ PaUas was represented within an indented square; or the 
^ure of » flying Pegasus with the wings curved toward the 
head, and beneath the animal the Phoenician letter ^ Koph, 
Some, Mpon their obverse sides, exhibited only the iiide&ted 
square, divided into four parts, with a grain in each. 

We had not seeh any gipsies since we leti Russia ; but we * 
Amnd this people in Nmiplia^ under the name they bear in 
Moldavia, of Tchinganehs* How they came hither no one 
knew; but the march of their ancestors from the north of 
India to Europe, so lately as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, will account for their not being found further to- 
ward the south ; and this is now so well ascertained, that no 
Mie would expect to meet a gipsy upon any of the sdUtliern 
sliores of tiie Mediterranean. To have found them in the 
Peloponnesus is rftther remarkable, considering that their 
whole tribe, at the first, did not exceed half a million ; and this 
number has subsequently much diminished. Their progress 
toward this peninsula may have been through Bulgaria, 
Thrace, and the other northern parts of Greece, from Mol- 
davia, Transylvania, and Wallachia, where they are nume* 
rous, and find employment in collecting gold from the allu* 
vial deposite of the rivers. Through the same countries they 
may have reached>./f^ta Minor; but we believe that the Mb- 
na has been the ultimate of their journey toward the souths 
since the period of their first migration.* 
^ The streets of Nauplia are as they probably existed in the 
time of Pausanias ; narrow, dark, and dirty. It is mentioned 

nttered. ^ The Karaick is 9. capitation tax, levied upon Greeks andJevr.*; 
and powibly the second tort of gilk may be the result of aach a tax taken in 
kind. ' 

* Beai^oiir mentions thepi as formins a part of the popnlation of Sahmico, 
nnder the name of Tcbxkohbkais. Tableau de la Qmm, de la Grht* torn. I. 
p. 53. Paris, 1800. 
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both by Xencphan* and bj Euripides i\ but its ancient Dame 
of Nauplia is now corrupted by the Italians into Napoli di 
Ramaniiu The high and abrupt mountain upon which the 
Acropolis is situated, still retains the name of the hero PaUh 
medesy son of NaupliuSi in the appellation Paiaimedi, There 
is nothing remarlcable in tlie town itself, excepting its situa* 
tion ; and this, like the site of many other Grecian cities^ 
borrows from nature some of her grandest features, each difr> 
position of them being, at the same time, distinguished by 
domething peculiar to itaelf. jiUtenSj jirgos, NaupUa, Co^ 
rinth^ and many more, had each their lofty citadbl, with its 
dependent bui^h and fertile plain : in this they resembled 
eacb other; but in certain oharacteristics they all differ* 
Athens appears as a forsak:en habitation of holiness ; for a 
moment uomiiidful of the degrading character of its divini* 
ties, the spectator views with a degree of awe its elevated 
shrines, surrounded on every ade hf a raouutaiu barrier, 
enclosiog the whole district as within one eonseerated Peri- 
boIu8« Argos, with less of a pfiesUy character, but equal 
in digoity, sits enthroned as the mistress of the seas : facio^ 
Uie sun's most powerful beams, she spreads her flowery ter-» 
races on either side, before the lucid bosom of the waters in 
regal majesty. NAtPLiA, stretching out upon a narrow 
tongue of land, and commanded by impregnable heights, rich 
in the possession of her port, ^' the most secure and best de» 
fended in the Morea,''} but depending always upon Argos 
for supplies, was fitted, by every circumstance of natural 
form, to become a mercantile city, and the mart of Grecian 
comtnerce. Corinth, the Gibraltar of the Peloponnesus, by its 
very nature a fortress^ is mnrked by every facility that may 
conduce to military operations, or render it conspicuous for 
its rvarlike* aspect. In every part of Greece there is some- 
thing naturally appropriate to the genius and the history of 
the place; as in the bubbling fountains and groves of Efi* 
DAVRiii, sacred to Msculapixis; the pastoral scenes of Arca- 
dia, dedicated to the Mises and to Fan ; the hollow rocks 
of Fhocis, ecboiDg to Pythian oracles ; and perhaps the 

* XenopKopt. JJellenic. lib. vr. Aonot. Forst in Strabon. lib. ix. p. S3X 
ed. Oxon. 
f Euripides in Oreste, ver. 59. Ibid. 

A()jUva 6\ NouvXi'ciov ixirXtifAv r^T*), 
'Awafciv i?M«r-— ! — — 
X Chandler's Trav. io Oreece, p. 25?7. Oa/. VTH^ 
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custom of raakiDg oflfeiiDgs to all the gods, upon the Bummits 
of Oltmpus ao(i Parnassus, did not so much originate in 
any eastern practice, as in the peculiar facility wherewith 
the eye commanded from those eminences almost every seat 
of sanctity in Greece.* 

On Wednesday, November the ninth, we left Naupliay ac- 
companied by the two sous of Mr. Dalmar, to visit the re- 
mains of TiBYjNSjt and thence proceed to Jrgosy Mycenrn^ 
and Ntmia, in our way to Sicym and Corinth. The lofty 
citadel of Falamedi towered above us on our right hand. 
We passed several gardens, and some pleasing A:to«A;^, or sum- 
mer houses, situated near the town. The walls of Tityns 
are not more than an English mile and a half distant from 
Nauplia ; or half an hour, according to the Turkish mode of 
reckoQing4 The sight of them, in a moment, carried our 
reflections back to the most distant ages of history : we seemed, 
in fact, to be once more among the ruins of Memphis.. By 
whomsoever they are built,§.they were decidedly of iSgyp- 

* The old Grecian ciiBlom of ottering the K6yii fMiwov (** fjord Have mer- 
tyupon usl^) and making si^os of reverence upon coming in sight of any 
place of worship, is still retained am^ng Greek Christians, but particulacly 
10 Russia : the Russians use the same expression literally translated, ** Gkos- 
T^dipomiluiV^ As the practice enjoined reverence to ever^ jM(r(taifar shrine, 
It must necessarily become ^getural homage to all the divinities, wtien tem- 
ples belonging to all the gods were rendered visible at the same time, witii 
as much ease, and more strikingly, than churches become conspicuous to the 
common people, who, in every Christian country, frequently emt>loy them- 
selves in counting them from the tops of their hill«. Perhaps this may ex- 
plain the beginning of those qfferingi to all the god* which were made by the 
ancient Greeks npon the summits of their mountains ;^ rather than the ridicu- 
lous notion of being nearer to their divinities. . The first tempUs were iambs ^ 
and these were not upon the tops of raoentains, but in the plains below, near 
to the cities and public roads: therefore, by going to the summits of moun- 
tains, they, in fact, wentyiirfAer from their j^ods.. This sufrgestion is, how- 
ever, only made with reference to Polytheism, and to the nature of the 
offering ; the worshippers of mu, God, as we learn from Herodotus, with re- 

ard to the Persians who built no temples,, ciiose the tops of the highest 

ills and mountains for their places of worshtp. {HerodoL Bistf\^. i.) Strabo 
also observes of them, that they had neither images nor altars, but paid their 
adoration upon some high places {Strtimt. Geifg. lib. xv.) Cyrus having 
had a dream, forewarning him of bis approaching death, sacrificed upon the 
summit of a n>ountain. {Vid. Xenophoru lib. viii.) The inhabitants of Pon- 
tus and Cappadoeia practised the same kind of worship. {Appian» lib, de 
bdto MUhrid. p. 3Gd.) 

t Mitai 8i Aam^ilnova v6hs Iriv 'APTaS, nal Iv afirfi NATITAIA irihty nal 
Xifx^v. 'Ev vLtcoyil^ 51 KAEONAI, not MTKHNAI, so} TIPIN^^A. Scylacis 
Caryandensis Pertplus, p. 43. L. BaL 1697. 

1 See Cell's itinerary of Greece. Lond. 181(K 

Q it is said by SUrabo, Pausaniai, and other historians, that the walls of 
Tir^ were built by the CydopSy the same persons to whom Strabo ascribes 
the origin of the NaupUun Caves, Of the Cyclops nothing certain is known. 
They were supposed to be the sons of Cxlus and Terra l and this nottoa i» 
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tiao onglD) md one of tbe gceatest eurioBities ia all Greece, 

The coming of an Egyptian colony to this part of PelopcMi*- 
nesus, about fifteen centuries before our era^is a fact attested 
by the highest authority of written testimony \* but there is 
something in the style of tbe architecture here, which, when 
compared with other remains of a similar nature^ and added to 
a few historical facts, seems rather to prove it of CeUicy tlian of 
Egyptian origin. We purposely avoid enteiiDg into any de- 
tailed description of the dimensions of this ^aotic buiidiog, 
because a roost faitbftd delineatorihas already anticipated what* 
ever we ;night have said upon the subject. To his work we 
must therefore refer the reader ;f merely stating of tbe walls of 
the citadel, that with the exception of the interior structure of 
the pyramids, a more marvellous result of human labour has 
not been found upon earth. The Celts have lefl in Great 
Britain a surprising specimen of the Cyclopean style in ar- 
chitecture; and it may be said of their temple ziSionehenge^ 
that it has all the marks of a Phoenician building ;| hence a 
conclusion might be deduced, that the Celts were originally 
Phoenicians,. or that they have left in Phoenice monuments of 
their former residence in that country. If it be asked, in 
what region of the globe a taste originated for the kind of 
architecture termed by the Greeks Cyclop6dn^\ perhaps the 
answer may be, that it was cradled in the caves of India : for 

enough to prova that all coDcernioK their history is involved io &h]e. 
There were no less than three distinct races of men who bore this appella- 
tioD. (FidL Caaaybon, Jsmnak in Sirabon. Iib> viiiO Some allution to tbe 
builder:- of THrwu will beaeain introduced id the next chapter. 

* A<I» OT NATS nENTKKONTA KOnON E3 AirxnTOT 

• EIS THN EAAAAA BnAETSE, k. t. k. 

Fid ChronUon ex Mormar. Arwndd. Epoch, ix. • 
•i- See GelPg Itinerary of Greece, p. 54, 5d, 56, 57, 58. Plates xr. xvK 
xvii. Lond, 1810. 

X Stonehsnge might be considered at a Pheenidan boiidiog from Hs resem- 
blance to the style of the architecture observed upon the eastern shores of the 
iVIediterranefm,added to the knowledge we have ofPhxriician settlements npoa 
our south- western coasts: but the same kind of bnilding exists in the northera 
parts of our island, and in Ireland, and may be noticed over all the terri- 
tories of theJe^c and Cimbri. Having accidentally alluded to this remark- 
able structure, it would be worse than mere omission to avoid noticing an ob- 
servation concerning it by that learned antiquary R. P. Knigki^ esq, as founded 
upon a fragment of the writings of Hscat.cds. ^ From a passage of JETecfrfaiUL 
preserved by Diodorta Sicuhut I think it is evident that Sionehenge, and all 
the other monumeBts of the same kind found in the north, belonged to the 
same religion, which appears, at some remote period, to have prevailed over 
tbe whole northern hemisphere. According to the same historian, ike ffv- 
perbaream inhabiied on island beyond Gaul, as large us Sicily, in which JpoUa 
was vwrshipptd in a drculwr iempU considerabUfir its me and richest'* 

\ See a former note upon the application.of this term among the Grefk 
■writers. 
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many of these, either partly natural, or wholly artificial, 
>ehether origioally sepulchres, temples, or habitations, it mat- . 

. ters not, are actually existing archetypes of a style of build- 
ing yet recognised over all the western world, even to the 
borders of the Atlantic ocean ; and the tfavelier who is ac- 
customed to view these Cyclopean labours, however differing 
in their ages, beholds in them as it were a series of family 
resemblances, equally conspicuous in the caverns of Ele- 
phanta, the ruins of Fersepolis, the sepulchres of Syria and 
of Asia Minor, the remains of the most ancient cities in 

. Greece and Italy, such as Tiryns and Crotona^ and the more 
northern monuments of the Ctlts^ as in the temples called 

. Druidical ; especially that of Slonehenge^ in the south of En- 
gland. The destruction of Tiryns is of such remote anti- 
quity, that its walls existed nearly as they do at present in 
the earliest periods of Grecian history. M\im says its in- 
habitants fed upon wild figs,* snd the Areadians upon acorn8.f 
The Argives laid waste the city, and removed its inhabitants 
to their own capital. Pausanias^ by whom this is mention- 
ed,! makes frequent allusion to its marvellous walls,§ consi* 
dered by him not less entitled than the pyramids of Egypt to- 
rank among the wonders of the ancient world. H The pro>- 
digious masses of which they consist were put together with- 
out cement; and they are likely to brave the attacks of 
time through ages even more numerous than those which 
have already elapsed since they were built. Owing to its 
walls, the city is celebrated in the poems of Homer ;^* and 
the satisfaction of seeing an example of the militar;^ arciii- 
tecture of the heroic ages, as it was beheld by him, is per# 
haps only granted to the moderns in this single instance. 
They have remained nearly in their present state above 
three thousand years. It is believed that they were erected 
long before the Trojan war r. as to the precise period, chro- 
nologist^ are so little agreed with xegard even to the^arrival' 

*Thisig rather an argument for their Egyptian ori/rin ; for hy the m/d 
fig is probably intended the Fieus Sycamorm^ the fruit of which is still eaten 
in Egypt. We did not, however, notice this tree in Greece. 

f -Sllian. Hist. Var. lib. iii. c. 39. 

\ 'Avicrmaitv Z\ xal TijovSfow 'A^Ttfoi, cuvo^moi vfoaXa^frv, vol t6 "Afyo* 
lirauff^o-ai ^(Arto-avT». Pausan. Corinth, g. 26. jp. 169. Ups. 1696. 

\ Vid. Pausan. in Achaic. c. 26. p. 689. in Bcbotie. c. 36. p. 783, &c. 
1/^5.1696. 

U Tei Tifxn th, Iv Ti'juv0i o&ai lirl gpctxu ^fvpv Mv^fWJf oMJ ^vt» iAdnovos 
teufiiaTof. Ibid. p. 783. Boeotic. c. 36. Ufs. 1696. » 

** Of 5* 'Ac^w T* iTxov, T>f uvCd ti rttX»<J<flr<rav. 

Iliad, p. vcr. 560. 
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of the Phoenician and Egyptian colonies under Cadmus aild 
DanauSy that a difference of at least a century may be obserr* 
ed iu their calculations.^ The celebrity of the Citadel is al- 
most all that is now known of the Tin^nthians^ excepting their 
natural tendency to mirth and frivolity. If we may rely 
upon an anecdote cited by the Abbe Barthelemyf from AthC'^ 
n(EuSy\ in their characteristic disposition they were nearly 
allied to the Parisians o^ the present day; and for want ef 
a better argument, the members of the French Academy 
may recur to the story, in support of a very probable truth f 
namely, that the Tirynthians and the GomIs were only ear- 
lier or later scions of the same Indo-Europasan stock. Such 
was tiieir remarkable levity, that the most serious and impor- 
tant concerns served among them merely to gire a turn to a 
ban mot At last, even^vn became a binre ; and they applied 
to the Oracle of Delphi, to be delivered from the ennui, of 
its- perpetual recuH^nce. The answer of the Oracle put 
them to a trial, which only served to render their natural 
character the more conspicuous: it promised relief, upon 
condition, that, after having gravely sacrificed a bull to Nep- 
tune, they should as graoely cast it into the sea. For this> 
purpose the Tirynthians assembled upon the shore; taking 
especial care to prevent the juvenile members of their socie* 
ty from being present at the solemnity. A young pickle, 
however, made his way into the crowd; and finding they 
were eager to drive him from the ceremony, esclaimedi ** Are 
ye then afraid test I shmdd swallow y<mr bull .^' The words 
were no sooner uttered, than a general roar of laughter 
burst from the whole assembly ; and being thus persuaded of 
their incurable disposition, they submitted to their destiny. 

* The editor of the Chronicle improperly called Farian (which we Btated 
to have been foood in Ceos) dates the coining of Cadmus to Thebes 15i& 
years before Christ : but he adds, in a note, " Diodorus and Eusebias mzke- 
I)anau8''go into Greece before Cadm'.s went io search of Europa. Diod*. 
Sic. lib. V. p. 329. Our cfaronologer places Cadmus eif ht years before Da- 
nans/' {Seep. 25,Lond, 1788.) Others date the arrival of Cadmns 149^before 
Christ. 

f Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, torn. iv. p. 349. d. Paris^ 1790. 

i Tbeophr. ap. Alben. lib. vi. c. 17. p. 261. Euatath. in Odyss. lib. xviik 
p. 1839. Ud. 47. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

Further inqidry into the migin of Tiryns^— Ro<ullo Argos-^ 
. River — laachus — Plants and Minerals-^ArsaB — Tertra- 
cotta Vases — Ignorance of their Sepulchral use — Heeaie^s 
Supper — Lectisternium'-ProMfle cause of depositing Ear^ 
then Vessels in Sepulchres — Origin of the custom — Popu* 
lotion of Argos — ^nttTta^e^-— TAroIre— **Hieroa of 
. Venus — Diras-— Cyclopia — Aleyonian Lake — "Oraculaar 
Shrine — Other remains of the dfy'-^haraeter of the an* 
dent jirgives — View of ike Jrgive Plain^^'Fabulous Con* 
test between Neptune and J«ft«— •HieroD of Ceres Mjsi- 
Bi^-^Antiquity of fictile materials in huUdvng — Mycenae— 
State ef the Ruins — JSxtrawrdinavy Sepulchre — not the 
Treasury of Atreus-^Htroum ^P«r»cii9-*Sophocles — tw- 
temal evidence of his hosing visited the spot-^of the Aoiw 
and lls<miKaiQ — Tomb of Agamemnon — Interior of the Tu* 
mnhis-^Enormous lintd — Use of the triaagular cavity 
above the entrance-dinner chafer — Leonine Gate — Di- 
mensions and descripiion of the Propylse — Mythological 
sifmbols^^onsecretted Gates — Of the Pjla^ors — Mgyp- 
tian characteristics^^Worship of the Sun — Walls of My- 
centB. 

The advocates for the early origin of << the pointed style'* 
in Gothic architecture will have cause enough for triumph 
in the Cyclopean Gallery at Tirtnb; exhibiting *Maocet 
arches'* almost as ancient as the time of Abraham ;* and if 
the learned Pezron have not erred in his history of the 
Gauls, the citadel itself may be considered as a Celtic struc- 
ture.t Be this as it may, the subject is certainly curious ; 
and if it serve only as an amusing topic of research, will 
perhaps be gratifying to the studious reader. In tracing 

* The author would have accompanied this by an cn^ravingf but it has 
been superseded bir Mr. GelPs most accurate representation of the Gallerjr 
mt Tiryns, as publii>h«d in his work, to which the reader is particularly re- 
-ferred. Set GeWs Itinerary of Greece^ PlaU xvi. p. 56. L^nd, 1810. 

f See a most ingenious Dissertation od the ** JntiquUUs tf iViprfism,** by 
Plinl Pezron. Lmd, 1809. 
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the march of the Celtce out of the regioos of Upper Asia, he 
brings a colony under the name of Titans, from Phrygia into 
Felopomusua, some years before the death of the Patriarch 
Abraham.* These men, owing to their astonishing power 
and prowess, and the mighty works whereby they t>ecame 
signalized, he believes to have been the Giants and Titans 
of the Septuagint versioh of Isaiahj and of Judith,X men who 
became afterwards the omnipotent and sovereign gods of 
Greece and Rome ; according to the common practice a- 
moog the ancients, of deifying tlKir deceased monarchs. 
He finds, moreover, Uie natnes of all their princes in the 
Celiie language.^ In a work of this kind we must leave 
such profound researches to the investigation of antiquaries 
and philologists. Let us only see, with r^erence to Tiryns^ 
(concerning whose origin any sound information is as light 
ahioing in darkness,) whether there be aught connected 
with its bistOTy likely to corhiborale Pesron's optnioa* 
All the writers by whom its builders are mention^, attri- 
bute its architecture to the identical race he haa men- 
tioned; that is to say, to^ the giants, under a different appel* 
lation of C^lops : and thb name was bestowed upon them 
in consequence of a custom which any CelHc helmet would 
illustrate, namely, that of having only one aperture for aiglit» 
ki the middle of tlie visor. They came abo from the coaa* 
try whence Pezron deduces his TUan colony; from the 
southern provinces of Phetgia Magna, Carta and Lydd.'|| 
In the next place occurs a circumstance of a more decisive 
nature, calculated to confirm the observations of that author 
in a very striking manner ; although by him unnoticed. It 
is found in an ancient name of the Jnachus, flowing between 
Tiryns and Argos, This river was called Haliacmon, 
from a person wfio is mentioned by Plutarch** as of TtVy/tf^** 

* ** I have flhown , io treating of those prince* who ruled over the TVtans, 
that they were t^ie cotemporariesof ^^aAom, and even of his father TerahJ**^ 
PesrorCs Jntiq. qfJ^ations^ p. 185. Lond. IS09. See also p. 83. 

f riyavns of (Sp|avTC( t?W yJ\s. Isaiah, jiv. 9. 

i Ji^dith, lib. VI. ver. 6 aad 7. vt'ol Tirdvuv. 

} Pezron'8 Antiq. of Nations, pref. p. xviii. Also B. I. c. 14. p. 111. B. IF. 
c. 1. p.l85^&c. Lmd, 1809. 

II " Ca^auhonus, ex ApoUodoro, Cyr.hpasin LyciaL invenit, et eosjn 6rsci& 
regnante Jobates babitasse ait. Johates Bellerophontifuit coaevns, quitertiii 
setate ante beUum Trojantnn extitit. Quo tempore Ttryns forsan fuitcondita^ 
Strabo K&pat quosdam ad Epidaiirum dncit. Caria Lyciae pr oiima est, ergo 
CychpeshycVi cum coloniaCiirurafortan TtVa^iAemadvenernut.** Fid. drmoU 
in Sirabon Gfg: Kb. viii. p. 540. ed. Oxon. 1807. 

** 'Ivaxoj ir^rcmSs In rfls 'Ajyiicw x<6jOf IxaKtTro 5i rd irpdrifov Ko^ji&wdf 
*AAiAnfi«v 5t T$ 7iv« Tiguv^ios, iv t$ Koxko/iV voiyxiivciv (5f ii, icai xar* dyvo^ca ttP 

4 
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an race, but beariof , in hcU the same Dame as the father of 
Vranust by whom the Titan^Celts were conducted loto PeU- 
panfAsus.* HIb oaoie was Acmon ; but SauchoBiathoo, who 
wrote, as it is believed, bis hislory of Phcemee before the 
Trojan war, |>laiiil7 intimates that this prince was styled, ia 
the language of that country, Slion, (mosi kigk,) answering 
to the Greek title rPlZTOS* aUis8mu8.i In Phrygia there 
was a town called Acmenia;X aod one of the Cyclops had 
the name of JicnumifksJ;^ Hence it seems evident that the 
TUmi^dtoEi were of the same race as the Cyclop*, who con- 
structed the Tiryi^hian citadel ; and consequently, that the 
walls of jTiryns are of Celtic origiBal. 

We crossed the Inachus at its junction with the Chara- 
drus^ in our road from THtytkf to Aaoos. The distance is 
about six £nglish mites. If othing can exceed the magniit^ 
cence of the scenery all around the gulf ; and it cannot be 
necessary to enumerate the interesting recollections that 
serve to render it still mare impressive. In this ride from 
Tiryns^ to Jtrgcs, the prospect is particularly striking : the* 
ancient capital, even in its state of wretchedness, with 
scarcely a wreck reraaioing, has still an appearance which 
is, in every sense of the term, impasing. It leads the travel- 
ler to believe that he shall find, upon his arrival, the most 
ampb traces of iU pristine greatness. This is principally 
owing to a cause already assigned ; to the prodigious contri- 
bution made by the geological features of the country, in 
the plans of Grecian cities; where nature has herself sup- 
plied, upon a most stupendous scale, what art would other- 
wise more humbly have contrived. In various parts of ^ 
Greece, where the laboui-s of man have been swept away — * ^ 
where time, barbarians, nay, even earthquakes, and every 
other moral and physical revolution, have done their work, 
an eternal city seems still to survive ; because the Acrapolia 
the Btadiuiny the thciUre, the sepulchres, the shriiMs, and the 
votive receptadesy are so many '< sure and firm-set" rocks ; 
slightly modiOed indeed by the hand of man, but upon which 
the blast of desolation passes like the breath of a zephyr. 

*Pku avT)fiv6iuvov i^ ^(a diacrdatvof, limavra syivrfo^ «ai fu9* 6piifSf ivixOcii, 
iCoXfv fOuT^v fis votofK^v Kofii^voTo, St <^* qOtou 'AAIAKMHN ^uvavotl&a\^, 
PJotarch . de Fluviis, ppi 58, 6a ToIomb, I6I/». 

* See Pesroo*B ** Antiquities of Nations,** B. I. c. 9. p. 61. lond, 1S09. 

f SanchoD. apud Eoseb. Prsp. Evangel, lib. i. c. 10. 

i Step. Byzantin. Jjcmmm, 

iOvid.Past. IV. V.288. 



Jrg08 Ib conspicuous in this clut of cities : aod if id the 
approach to it from Tif^ns^ where art seems to have rival- 
led nature in the eternity of her existence, the view be di- 
rected toward the sea, a similar and not less striking object 
is preseatedi in the everlasting citadel of NaupUa. The 
Inachus, separating the two capitab of Acrisius and 
Proeiiis^ is now, as it was formerly, a wide, but shallow 
water course, sometimes entirely dry. It was dry wlien we 
passed. Caliimachus mentions its beautiful waters.* On 
account of its periodical exsiccation, it has been considered 
by travellers as having been the subject of a greater altera- 
tion than it has really sustained. Ancient stories, it b true, 
pretended that it was once remarkable for suicides, commit- 
ted by persons who had precipitated themselves into its 
flood. -f but these events might happen in an occasional tor- 
rent, as well as in a perennial river.); A circumstance re- 
lated by dgathocles the Milesian^ and cited from his writings 
by Plutarch,^ in his description of the Inachus^ may prove 
that the state of the river now does not differ from its ancient 
condition. Jgathodes maintained, that being thunder- 
struck by Jupiter, it became dry in consequence of the heat.|| 
Slrab6*s description of it is applicable to a water course, 
rather than to a flowing river.*^ Plutarch has stated a few 
observations connected with its natural history, which 
our time did not enable us to verify. Speaking of Ob plants 
aod minercUs^ he says, that the herb Ctura grew in the 
bed of the river, celebrated for its properties io assbting 
parturition : it resembled Peganum 4t and this word the 
Latin translator of Plutarch has rendered by JRuta ; perhaps 
from the extraordinary virtues ascribed universally to Rue^ 
which caused it to receive at an early period in our country 
the name of ^Herb of grace J"X^ Rue has been celebrated as 
an antidote against poison, pestilence, aod the jdevil; being 
used in exorcisms^ and extolled and recommenjjed by almost 
all medical writers from Hippocrates to Boerhal^ve. But the 

* See the hymn of Calliinachns upon the baths of Pa]]a8. 
f Vid. Plutarch, de Fluviis, pp. 58, 50. Tolos. 1615. 
t " Most of the Grecian streams are winter torrents, and dry in the sanfo 
mer.** Sfuirt^B MS. Ccnrrespondmee, 
^ Phitarch. de Fluv. ut suprll, p. 60. 

1) AiA, vavooijiav vn6 to3 Aioj nfpauMoOivro, fnj6v yivJffSaiJ Ibid. 
** XajodpcMnr voratiis, Strabon. Oeog. lio. viii. p. 537. Ed. Ooxm. 
f f ni7Ava» »rjo<T<$»ioioi. Ibid. 

it ^ there's Rue for s^u,*— hereof some for me,v~we may call it 

jETerfr ^^nsce o' Sundays/' Shakspeare's HamUL 
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herb called PficANUM bj Theophrastus and Dioscorides dif* 
fers from RtUa,* The plant meotiojied by Plutarch re- 
mains therefore to be ascertained ; because, as 'PuWi was tbe 
more ancient name, particularly in Peloponnesus,! and n^^avof 
tbe iBore modern, it may be supposed that Plidare^ would 
have bestowed the former appellation upon it, if it had been 
tipplicable. The same author mentions also tbe herb 
Selbne, producing a species of foam (Apfdf,) which the pea- 
sants collected in the beginning of summer, and applied to 
their feet as an antidote against tlie venom of reptiles.;^ Its 
minerals were, the Bbrvll,^ and a stone called Cortbas,|| 
of a raven colour, used as a charm against fearful dreams* 
The latter was probably nothing more than the dark fetid 
limestone, to which imaginary virtues are still ascribed in 
the east : we found it among the most ancient amulets in the 
catacombs of Saccdra in Egypt. With regard to the former, 
it is exceedingly difficult at this time to determine the par- 
ticular 8t<me called Beryll by the ancients. We learn from 
EpiphaniuSj that it was of a yellow colour,*^ and found near 
mount Taurus. But there were other varieties of Beryll ; one 
resembling the pupil of a serpent's eye ;tt another, like wax^ 
found near the mouth of the £uphrates4t Hence it is evi- 
dent that different minerals bore this name among the an- 
cients: the first variety may have been our Topaz ; ih^ 
second and third were, in all probability, different appear- 
ances of Chalcedony. Theophrastus does not mention the 
Beryll; and in Pliny's account of the stone, fifty different 
minerals may be included. He begins by placing it among 
emeralds ;§§ and the account he gives of the hexangular shape 
preserved by the lapidaries in polishing, seems to prove that 
it had the natural form of our emerald, care being taken to 
polish it upon its lateral planes : but his subsequent remarks, 
added to bis concluding observation that all BeryUa are liable 
to capillary blemishes, and to be vitiated by extraneous sub- 

* ** As Cblastru* from Euontmus." See Mariyn's edU, of Jf^tUer, vol. Ih 
aril. Amd. 1807. 

ilbid. Vol. 11. Part 2. 
PlutarchiiePluv. p. 62. 7\^. 1615. 
Ibid, p- 60. 
Ibid. p. 64. 
A(9os BHPTAAION, yXavidltav filv {cti, x. t. X. Cpipbaniai de<it G^*- 
mis, miae erant in veete Aaronis. p. 10. Tigur. ld6i$. 
f f Tars M(jpaif r&v d<p9aX{iAv ro\i op6.wvr6i lo-ri irapairKT\ff{a» Ibid, 
it 'Ecrrt 5k Noi (SUn rr6XivUiUo{a imp«i. Ibid. 

ii Vid. Piin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvii. c 6. p. S35. toils. III. L. M, 1635. 
vou. IV. 14 
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Btaoces, briags his BtrifU at oDce to our Quart? ; and this 
also crystallizes in the hexagonal form. 

We arrived at Argob, and were most hospitably received 
by the English Bara^ar^y* Mr. BlasoptUo^ pronounced Vlaso- 
pulo. He presented uf, upon our arrival, a silver medal of 
Ptolemy, and some beautiful terra-cotta vases found in sepul- 
chres at a village called Pcsopoda, near the Inachus^ situated 
to the north of Jrgos, The Albanian peasants, by whom 
they were discovered, had broken many more ; not choosing to 
use vessels that had been taken from graves, and conceiving 
them to be of no value. They were all evidently Grecian ; 
and made in an age when the arts were much advanced, if 
not in their most splendid era. A patera with two handles, 
of the most perfect form and exquisite workmanship, was 
almost covered with a white incrustation, like mortar, as 
bard as flint. After placing it for thirty-six hours in diluted 
muriatic acid, during all which time the extraneous .cement 
dissolved with effervescence, there appeared upon its sur- 
face a beautiful black varnish, shining like polished jet, not 
in the slightest degree affected by the acid.. Within the 
lower superficies of the foot of the vessel, the maker's name 
was expressed by a Greek monogram ; proving either that 
a Grecian potter was proud to acknowledge this masterly 
piece of workmanship, or that it was usual to inscribe the 
names of places celebrated in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware ; and in this case, the monogram may be intended for 
MEFAPEnN. It consisted of the letters ME , which had been 
inscribed with the point of a sharp instrument, and written 
in this manner : - /V/T^ 

There were other pateraa of the same manufacture, but not 
entire : also a number of lachrymatories^ and Ubatory vessels^ 
adorned with monochrome painting; cups resembling our 
sugar basins, with covers, variously decorated by yellow, 
red, and black colours: singularly formed lamps, some re- 
presenting human figures ; smaller cups; and however, minute 
in their size, each of these had its double handle. The Ba- 
rotary showed to us a very remarkable intagUoy because, al* 
though ancient, it had been cut in glass of a green colour ; 
the only instance of the kind we had ever seen. 
We requested that our host would in future spare no pains 

* A Baratary ig a person who emoyt the protection of some nation in al< 
}iance with the I'mU, Mr. Bhtopm was protected by the BriHsk Aatioih 
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ID his endeavours to collect all the term eotta3 found in the 
neighbourhood; promising him that we would find purcha- 
sers for them in England, and patrons who would amply re* 
pay him for all his expense and trouble as soon as he should 
give us information that he had succeeded in his researcfa^es* 
He said he would gladly undertake the work, if it were only 
to afford a proof of his gratitude for the protection he enjoy- 
ed from the British nation; but we received no intelligence 
iroTti him afterwards. It is a most extraordinary fact, that 
in all the elaborate treatises we possess touching the funerals 
of the ancients, no satisfactory cause has been assigned for 
the quantity of earthen vases found in Grecian sepulchres* 
In a view of CharorCs Ferry^ which the author has seen, 
the Cymba sutilisy fashioned like a Welch Coracle^ or 
rather an American canoe,* is represented freighted, be* 
side passengers, with empty dmphoras : but these are not 
the sort of vases found within any of the tombs ; although 
sometimes, as symbols of departed souls^ they were placed 
upon the outsides of the immediate recepatcles for the body.f 
The vases within the graves are of a much finer quality ; 
and sometimes contain li tie gilded representations of herbs 
and fruit. There is a passage in the dialogues of Lucian, 
w here Mercury is asked by Charon what .he carries in the 
satchel, with which we see him so* often represrented ; and he 
answersil " Laipines^ so please you ! and a supper for He- 
cate.'** This raillery seems to be levied against a practice 
among his countrymen, of providing, deceased persons with 
some of the good things of this world, as a passport for their 
admission to the next ; rather than as an allusion to the month- 
ly oflferings made at the expense of the wealthy, when a pub- 
lic (Sirjrvov) supper was provided for the poor.& Hecate^s sup- 
per, we may suppose, would be regulated by the rank and 
wealth of the deceased ;|| lupines being considered* as the 
mean and miserable diet of the lowest persons: and hereby 
is explained the reason why sometimes a single vase is found, 

* Herodotus (lib. i.) meotioDS the boats made of skin^ The Scholiast to 
At>ollooiu8 Rhodins ()ib. ii. v. 168.) describes them as universally in use. 

I See p. 70 of this volume. 

t SiQ^^ovst tl i^iXiiJ, nol rflf 'E»i4Ttj$ »6 SiTirvov, Luciani Dialog. Mort. Cla- 
rion, Menippus, et Hermes. 

§ See Potter on the BKATU2IA. Archseologia Grseea, vol. I. p. S88. 
Land. 1751. 

II Or by the age; for of this we have curious testimoiry i& the following a»-' 
fwer of Apolh^ when interceding for the life of AlcestUr 
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of the poorest qualitj ; aod whj, io certain iostaaces, the 
number has beeo increased to forty, of the most costly work- 
maDsbip. It should be observed, that Lectistemiumy or the 
custom of giving a sujpper in a temfie to the gods, may have 
originated in the funeral feast at twnbs^ from vhat has been 
already said of the origb of temples.^ This practice of 
feasting at funerals has existed from the days of Homer ;f 
mud still ezbts among the descendants of the ancient Cdts^ 
both in Ireland and Scotland ; and it was once common in 
£i^;land4 An author has indeed observed, that Lectister' 
ntufft be^ about a* u. c. 356 ;§ that is to say, it was then 
adopted by the Romans; but it was a much older ceremony 
in Greece ; and the occasion of its introduction among the 
Romans shows that it was connected with ofierings for the 
deadyW as it was during a solemn supplicatioo for deliverance 
from the plague^ We do not know precisely the nature of 
the offering that was placed within any of these earthen va- 
ses, in Grecian tombs : the cake of flour and honey ((mXitoSto) 
was put into the mouth of the deceased, togeUier with a piece 
of money (^owto) as Charon\sfarey and not into any vessel by 
the side of the corpse : but there were other offerings, rare- 
ly noticed by any writer, of which Uiese vessels may be ex- 
amples ; namely, the M6(n>oi that were carried to the grave in 
honour of the funeral. We have before stated that the sepul- 
chral terra-coitas have sometimes the form of images. Every 
person who attended the ceremony of a Grecian funeral 
brought a complimentary token (vdv nd^Mov) of his respect for 
the deceased; such as Admetus^m Euripides,'** denied his fa- 
ther the liberty to give to his wife, which all the rest of the 
company had previously presented. The nature of the 
M6(Tnoi has never been explained; any more than of the 
aifflyuv dyAAMaTCjff said to be carried by those who followed 
the corpse ; by some translated imagines ; by others, graifi 

• See vol. I, of these travels, Cb. X VIJ. p. 268. 

f 6 0? jrarlpa uXut^v fma, 

•Htoi & t^s uiiivas dalvv rd^ov *Aj7n'o«ai» 
M DT^di T( awyt^^s ml AMmSos AlTfcrOoto. 

Horn. Odyss. lib. iii. 

X " the funeral bak^d meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriafre tables." 

Shakspeare*s Hamkt, Act. 1. 8c. 2. 
, \ O. Walker on Coins and Medals, ch. vi. p. 89. . Lovd. 1687. 
i| " They joined themselves unto Baal-Peor, and ate the sacrificea of the 
dead.** pMf/w, cvi. 28. 
'** K(5(TMov ti Tov Sdv o6jrc5» fj 5' fvWffiTai. Euripid. in Ale. v. 630. 
ft Ibid. V. 612. 
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munera. From the light throwD upon the subject by a 
view of the sepulchred themselveS| there is every reason tn 
believe that these beautiful vases, with all the lanips, la^ 
chrymatories, and earthen vessels, found in Grecian tombs 
many of them being highly ornamented, were the gifts allud-^ 
ed to by Euripides, either to the dead, or to the gods of the 
dead. • Hence, perhaps, we arrive at the meaning of the in- 
BcriptioL mentioned in the fourteenth chapter as found up- 
on an Athenian lamp^— *' Socrates, accept this animal /" Pure 
clay was an offering to the gods.'"' Another curious subject 
of inquiry suggested by the sight of them is, Whence the 
custom originated ? for it is undoubtedly of much earliev 
date than any thing purely Grecian. It is impossible to dis- 
cuss this question here ; but it may briefly be stated, that in 
the most ancient sepulchres of the Celts, in all parts of Eu- 
rope, earthen vessels are also found, of the simplest form 
and rudest workmanship, apparently possessing a degree of 
antiquity far beyond the age denoted by any of the Grecian 
terrorcottas, Pausanias mentions a terra-coUa Soros that was 
dug up at Argos, supposed to have been that wherein Ariad* 
ne had been buried ; thereby demonstrating its great autiqui- 
ty.f Such vessels are also found in the T^itnuli or Mounds 
of Tartary, and in North America ; their situation, con- 
struction, form, and contents, being so similar, that there can 
be no hesitation in ascribing their origin to the same people.^ 
The supposed tomb of T^5^«, opened by Cimon son of MU 
tiades, in the Isle of Scyros, from the description given of the 
weapons found within it, appears to have been one of these 
aboriginal sepulchres. De SteMin, who was secretary to the 
Imperial Academy at Petersburgh, declared that there is not 
one iostauce of such a Tumultis being found to the northward 
of the fifty-eighth degree of north latitiide.§ This, perhaps, 
is doubtful. A full account of those monuments ought to 
constitute an independent work ; and whenever the subject 
is properly treated, the observations it is calculated to in- 
troduce will illustrate a part of history liitherto entirely un- 
known. 

We employed the whole of this day in examining the 

* See Greek Marb^s, p. 70. Comb. 1809. 
i Ki^auiay <rog6v. Paug. Corioth. c. 23. p. 164. ed. Kuknvi. 
i See Harris's Tour into the Territory north-west of the AlleghaDyMoim- 
tain«, p. 175. Bostm, 1809. 
5 Ibid. p. 171. 

14* 
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ibwD and its rains; a period certaiolj too short for Bie on^ 
dertaking; but where much is to be^effected, some thinga 
must be dooe quickly. Argos is a large, straggling place, 
iiil! of cottages, with few good houses ; and, as we haTe be- 
fore alluded to Celtic remakis in this part of PeloponnemtSf 
It may be proper to mention, that the roofs here are not flat, 
as in almost all parts of the east, but slope like these of 
northern nations. The same style of building may be ob- 
aerred in Athens, and in other parts of Greece. ' Wheth^ 
introduced by Albanian workmen, or owing to customs 
which anciently existed in the country, we have not been 
Me to learn. The women were busied in collecting their 
cotton from the fields; and at this season of the year all the 
marriages take place. The present population consists c^ 
six thousand, including females and children.* There is a 
school kept by a Greek priest. Being desirous to know 
what the children were taught, we visited the master, who 
seemed pleased by our inquiries, as if he had bestowed pains 
upon his scholars. He said they were instructed in writing, 
arithmetic, astronomy, physic, and rhetoric. About forty 
years before, it had been customary for the principal fami- 
lies of NaupUa and Argos to send their children to Mhens 
for instruction. The consul NaupUa had been there educated : 
it was in giving us an account of his journeys to Athena 
that we first heard any mention made of the StcEbu of Ceres 
9iEleus9s; for this had excited his curiosity when a boy, 
and was regularly visited by him in his way to and from 
Athens. The houses in Jrgos are built with a degree of 
regularity, and fitted up with some comforts uncommon in 
this part of the world, although, in other respects, wretched, 
hovels* They are all ranged in right lines, or in parallel: 
lines ; and each hoiise consisting of a single story has an 
oven ; so that even the Albanians do not bake their unleav* 
ened cakes upon the hearth, as it is usual elsewhere In their 
cottages. From Argos^ the distance to Mantinea is only 
eight hours ; and it is but a day's journey to Tripoliszay 
the capital of the Morea. When we heard this, and the 
pressing invitation of our fiarataty to visit with him a part 
of jlrcadkij whose mountains are actually visible from the 
citadel, and also to extend our journey to ^lisUra, we glad'^ 

* " Not four thousand," according to Mr. Gel! j {Itin, i>f Gruct. p. 69:) 
l^erbspa DotiDcIodiog ctttldreo aod woffleo. 
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ly ordered horses for the expedition; but a powerful anti-> 
dote to enterprise, the Malaria fever, returniog amongst us 
with its most violent paroxysms during the night, had so 
considerably reduced oar stock of energies before the 
morning, that, with deep regret, we were compelled to aban- 
don the design of seeing Mantinea, Megalopolis^ and Sparta^ 
and to adhere to our original plan. How few are the trap 
▼eUers who have seen the interior of the Morea t and in that 
small number, where may we look for ofu who has given 
any intelligence that may be called iftfornuUion^ respect- 
ing the ruins of the cities which that country is known 
to contain ?* Perhaps the time is at hand when we shall 
know more of a region as easily to be visited as the 
county of Derbyshire, and where the traveller is not 
exposed to half the dangers encountered every night in 
the neighbourhood of Loudon. Groundless apprehensions^ 
calculated only to alarm children, concerning imaginary ban* 
ditti, and the savage natnre of its inhatntanls, have been 
hitherto powerful enough to prevent travellers from explore 
ing its interior ; but these are beginning to vanish ; and we 
may hope that many years will not elapse before the shep 
herds of Arcadia and Laconia^ of Messenia and EliSy will 
have become as good guides to the antiquities of their moun- 
tains and valleys, as the natives of PumzoU now are to the 
ruins of Baim. 

The antiquities of Argos, once so numerous,t may now be 
comprised within a very short list. It will be useful for 

* Yes \ there is one traveller, whose qnaltficatioDt for this purpose are 
well known, and have been, alreadj noticed in this work ; bat who could 
never be prevailed upon to estimate the value of his own observations 
high enoufsh to induce him to publish them. This traveller is John Humkins^ 
M. A. (if Trmdy CciUge, Cambridge ^ and as any thtae coming from one 
who has the satisfaction to rank among his friends may be imputed to par- 
tiality, an extract from the MS. Letters of colonel Squire to his brolher may 
here be considered appropriate. " With Greece" (sd^is col. Sfudre) " oOr 
Bfioflt learned scholars have but a small acquaintance : few travellers have 
publinhed their observations ; many events in history have been misunder- 
stood ; and translators and commentators have been entirely bewildered,, 
owing to their ignorance of its topography. The writers to whom we re- 
fer as our best authorities, are trifling, inaccurate, and superficial. There 
IS, however, a gentl<eman in England, Mr. Hamkins^ brother of sir Christo- 
pher Hawkins, a roan of sHrewcf sagacity, erudition, and indefatigable (exer- 
tion, who has explored every part of the country, and now possesses very 
ample means to render a signal service by the publication of the materials 
he has collected." Colcml Sftdre's MS. Correspondence. 

f See the long list of theoi in the Second Book of Pausmdas^ chapters 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, from p. 149 to p. 1G7, pf the editioQ by Kuhoius. LW' 
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Other travellers if *we give a brief summary, omitting sta- 
tues and altars, as they existed la the second century ; aud 
then introduce a description of the principal remains, as we 
found them ; for these are not likely to be much affected by 
any lapse of time. It is useless to refer to Strabo upon tins 
occasion, because he was not upon the spot ; but Fausanias^ 
as ahi6tnra^ comiog from M^cence io' jirgos^ before he arrives 
at the Inachust mentions the Hieron of Ceres Mysias; con- 
taining one of those curious temples of which we discovered 
some remains in Epidduria ; (iVad< 6nr^s vMov) not merely a 
temple roofed with baked tiles^ (for it stood within another 
building originally itself roo/iri, although in ruins when ratt^ 
sanias saw it,^ but actually a terra-cotla temple. The frag* 
mentsof this Duilding may yet be discerned ; although we 
could find no part of it so entire as the beautiful ierra-^otta 
cornice and frieze we had been so fortunate as to discover ia 
£pidauria. Thence entering JrgoSy by the gate of Lucina^ 
the same author notices in the lower city, as the most con- 
spumous* of all the templeSy that of Apollo Lycias. After- 
wards, it is diiTicult to enumerate all the other temples men- 
tioned by him, because we do not distinctly know what he 
intends by the word 'Ifp5v, as distinguished from Naos. Thus» 
for example, he mentions the most ancient temple\ of For- 
tune, and the Hieron of the Hours.^ We have proved al- 
ready that Hieron does not necessarily signify a tempk, nor 
even a building : any thing containing what was sacred re- 
ceived this appellation ; a cave; sl grove ; a portable shrine ; 
and perhaps a clepsydra. There were, however, many 
temples in Argos. There were also sepulchres and coeno- 
taphs ; a theatre ; a forum ; a mound of earthy believed to 
be the tomb of the head of the Gorgon Mediua ; a gymna- 
Slum ; and a si(bterraneous edifice. After this, beginning his 
ascent toward the Acropolis^ Pausanias notices the Hieron 
of Juno dcroMiy and a temple of Apollo, situated upon a ridge 
called Diras,\\ Here was an oracle, where answers were 
given BO lately as the time when Pausanias saw the temple. 
Close to this temple there was also a stadium ;** and this 

* ^Effi^ovS^aTov. lib ii. c. 19. p. 152. ed. Kuhnii. 
■f TOxdj iTiv « vaKwor6,ioo NAOE. Ibid. c. 20. p. 154; 
i 'Ojflv'lEPON iylw. Ibid. p. 155. 

9 XOmo 7*^* ^J*"* ** ^^ ^'^^V wr<y9ai t^v Mi5o()o-iv Ki^/ovcri 7^s Vo2y6vos »i(paXTiy. 
Ibid. p. 159. 

5 'On vol 6 T6ifos oZtos noXtrrai AEIPA22. Ibid. c. 24. p. 165» 
» Ibid. 
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circumstance is enough to prove that by DiftAs Pausanica 
does not mean the summit of the bill ; for, nfter leaving the 
stadium^ he coatiDiies his ascent by the monument ojthe tans 
of Mgyptus^ on the left-hand side of his road, until lie ar« 
rives (iv anp^) upon the summit called LarissQi^ where ho 
finds the temples of Jupiter Larisseeua and of Minerva. And 
in a subsequent part of his description, speaking of the roads 
from Argos to Mantinisa,'* and to lAfr€ea^\ he says they began 
from the gates near Dtro^; consequently the Oracular Tern* 
pie must have been louder than the summit, although upon 
the hill of the AcropoUs. With so much inCbrmation, and 
some of the monuments yet remaining in Argosj it would not 
be difficult for a traveller, having leisure and opportunity, 
to complete a plan of the ancient city* This our time would 
not permit ; but we ascertained some of the antiquities : and 
first the Theatre, upon the south-eastern side of the hill of 
the Acropolis; one of the principal objects noticed by Pom* 
sanias upon entering the city. Some of the sbpulchrks 
also may be observ^. 

The The ATaE is a very remarkable structure. As usual, 
it is entirely an excavation of the rock ; but it differs from 
every other theatre we saw in Greece, in having two wings, 
with seats, one on either side of the Cavea ; so that it might be 
described as a triple CoUon. We could not conceive for what 
purpose these side cavities were designed ; unless for minor 
representations; or as steps in ascending to the central 
sweep ; but if the latter were intended, there would have 
been no necessity for the cuvved shape that has been given 
to them ; making the whole structure wear the appearance 
rather of three theatres than of one. Within the centre 
Cavea there were sixty-four seats remaining ; the height of 
each seat being thirteen inches. Opposite to this structure 
are the remains of a veiy large edifice, built entirely of 
tiles ; probably a part of the casteUum (x»fiov) which was 
near to the theatre; called m<mo;i, once a court or tri- 
bunal of judgment. Above the theatre^ was the Hi^on of 
Venus; and this we certainly found. Within this temple 

• Piinsan. Corintb. c. 25. p. 167. 

+ Ibid. 

1 The «xpre88ion is ua-J? 5J to ^Un^av: and this by Amasasia iVid* Pans. Cw. 
c. 20. p. 156. td, Kuhnii) U rendered supra iheatrum; but uirif, in manv in- 
stancep, is by Pausanias used to signify beyond; that is to say, the next object 
occurring in the line of hifl observation. In this instance tlie building al> 
luded fo was above the theatre, upon the biQ toward the Acropolis. 
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there was a statue of the poetess TeUsUla^ the Manuei4La 
Sancho of her daj ; ivho, like the modera heroine of Sara* 
gossay at the head of a band of female warriors, repelled 
from the walls of the city the enemies of her country, when 
the LacedcBnumians attacked Argos, " She was represent- 
ed,*' says PausaniaSy* *' standing upon a pillar, with the 
bookb of her poetry scattered at her feet, iu the act of roi- 
gardiog a helmet which she was about to put upon her 
head." And when the Spanish TehsUla, who has so nobly 
followed the example offered by her Grecian predeces- 
sor, shall have a monument consecrated to the memory 
of her illostrious achievements, her countrymen may find ia 
this description a classical model for its design > The site 
of the Hieron is now occupied by a Greek chapel, but it con- 
tains the remains of columns whose capitals are of the most 
micieni Corinthian order; a style of building unknown in 
our country, scarcely a model of it having ever been seen in 
England ; although it far exceeds, in beauty and simplicity, 
the gaudy and crowded foliage of the later Corinthian. The 
temples of Yenus being generally of the Corinthian order, 
we have reason to believe that the Hieron^ in this instance, 
was one of them ; and we have therefore, in this chapel, ano- 
ther point of observation, as a beacon, in ascertaining the anti- 
quities enumerated by Pausanias, We observed this building 
in our way down from the citadel toward the sea; therefore 
it will be better to describe the objects first noUcedin our as- 
cent from the modern town. 

Going up to the fortress, we saw toward our left^ that is 
to say, upon the north-eastern side of the hill of the Acropolis^ 
the ridare called Diras by Pausanias^ where the temple of 
Apollo Diradiotes was situated. A monastery now occupies 
the site of the temple, standing upon a high rock, with preci* 
pices above and below. It is said to contain a cavern, well 
suited to the contrivance necessaiy fbr the oracles^ delivered* 
here in the time of the author. Afterwards, as we proe^eeded, 
we saw the remains of ancient works also upon our left; and 
it was upon his left hand in ascending to the Acropolis that 
Pausanias observed a monument of the sons of ^g^^ptus^X 

• Vid. Pant, in Corinth, c. 20. p. 156, 157. eef. Kuhnii. 

f See GdPs JHn. of Gtf.tct^ p. 6^. Mr. Gell says, there is here also space 
enough for a Stadium ; and tliis agrees with the description ot'/'aujonuu, who 
says the Stadivm adjoined the Temjfie of Apollo. 

t *E( di ri|V diipdff(Aiv {otkriv Itntv iv dpio-Tip^l Tfis 65o0 r&v kJy^roo waiSav xat^ 
Toun livftlio, Pausao. in Corinth, c. 24. p. lo5. ed. Kuhnfi, 
4 
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The way up a mpuotalii is little liable to alteration ; and pro* 
bably the track we pursued was Dearly, if not entirely, the 
same that was troddeo by him. The fortress itself is evident- 
ly a modern building, for its walls contain fragments of anti- 
quities used as materials in building them ;* but on the sides 
and lower part of it we observed the remains of C^fdop^&n 
architecture, as ancient as the citadel of 7\V^^, and built in 
the same style* This structure is mentioned by Pausatdas^ 
In his seventh book; where he states that the inhabitants of 
Mycen(B were unable to demolish the wall of the Argives, 
built, like that of Tiryns^ by the Cyclops.^ The Cydepean 
walls and towers of Argos are also noticed by Euripides^ 
Polybius, and Seneca, Hence we had a glorious view of 
almost all Argolis, and great part of the Arcadian territory, 
even to the mountains of Laconia^ visible from this emi* 
nence4 Placed centrally with regard to the Sinus Argoli- 
cusy the eye surveys the Laconian and ArgoUc promonto- 
ries; and Jooks down upon Navplia^ Tiryns^ and all the 
south-western side of the gulf, almost with the same facility, 
as it regards the streets of Argos. We saw the Alcyonian 
lake in the last direction, now a weedy pool :^ the natives of 
Argos relate of it, as did Pimsimias,\\ that nothing swims up* 
on its waters. On this side of the gulf we saw also the plain 
of Lerna, once fabled to be infested with the Hydra ; and, 
in the same direction, the road leading to Tripolizza^ until 
it lost itself in the mountains ; following with our eyes great 
part of a journey we were desirous to accomplish more ef- 
fectually. 

Hence we descended toward the sea ; and came to the re- 
mains of the Temple of Venus before mentioned, above the 

* Mr. Gell found here a very aBcient i ascription; and says that VUlaUon 
uitimates the existence of a very carious one at Argos. See Itin oJGrwot^ p. 
68. Loful. 1810. 

-f Pattsan. in Corinth, lib. vii, c. 25. p. 589. ed. Kvkm, 

\ See tliis prospect as engraved from a most accurate drawing made upon 
the spot by Mr. Gell. /<tfi. if Greece, Plate xix. p. 68. Lond. 1810. 

§ There cannot, however. Be much alteration in this piece of water since 
the time of Pausttnms; who describes it as a pool, measuring in diameter 
only one third of a stadium {about seventi^lhree yards,) and lying amongst 
grass and bulrushes. {Vid. Pausan. in Corinth, c. 37. p. 200. ed. Kukmi.) 
As to its prodigious depth, it would be curious to ascertain what foundation 
there was for tiieaccoimt given of its fathomless nature, by the same author ; 
who relates that Nero could not reach the bottom with lead fastened toropei 
many stadia in length. 

H The account given of it by fauiomas is, that it draws persons to the not- 
tarn who venture to swim upon its surface. The same sort of story is oftco 
rela^, by the common people in thU country, of any deep water. 



tfaefttie, irbere the Greek chapel is skiuited.* We weie un- 
able to discover any remains of the Stadium; but this, in 
all probability, will not elude the researches of other tra- 
▼ellers. After again risitlng the theatre, we found at the 
foot of the hill of the Acropolis, one of the most curious tell^ 
tale remaiDs yet discovered amoiig the vestiges of pa^an 
priest-craft: it was nothing less than one of the Oraculat 
shrines of Argos alluded to by PausankUy laid open to io^ 
spection, like the toy a child has broken io order that he 
may see the cootrivance whereby it was made to speak. A 
more interestiog sight for modem curiosity can hardly be 
conceived to exist among the rains of any Grecian city. In 
its original state, it had been a temple ; the farther part from 
the entrance, where the altar was, being an excavation of the 
rock, and the front and roof constructed with baked tiles. 
The altar yet remains, and part of the ^ctt^ superstruc- 
ture: but the most remarkable part of the whole is a secret 
subterraneous passage, terminating behind the altar; its en^ 
trance being at a considerable distance toward the r^ht i^ a 
person facing the altar; and so cunningly contrived as to have 
a small aperture, easily concealed, and level with the surface 
of the reek. This was barely large enough to admit the en- 
trance of a single person ; who, having descended into the 
narrow passage, might creep along until he arrived imme- 
diately behind the centre of the altar; where, i>eing hid by 
some colossal statue or other acreen, the sound of his voice 
would produce a most imposing effect among the humble vota* 
ries, prostrate beneath, who were listening in silence upon 
the floor of the sanctuary. We amused ourselves for a few 
minutes by endeavouring to mimic the sort of solemn farce 
acted upon these occasions : and as we delivered a mock ora- 
cle, ore retundoy from the cavernous throne of the altar, a 
reverberation, caused by the sides of the rock, afforded a 
tolerable specimen of the *' will qf the gods^ as it was 
formerly made known to the credulous votaries of this 
now-forgotten shrine. Therie were not fewer than twenty- 
five of these juggling places in Peloponnesus^ and as many 
in the single province of Bceoiia : and surely it will never 

* Mr. GeU, afterwafds, found here a broken ioscriptioD. " evidently," he 
says, " relating to Vetvus. '• It were to be wislied, althougha fragment, that 
he had preserved and published it ; as an inscription so decidedly identifyinc. 
one of the beaams mentioned by Fausamas would materially tend to facili- 
tate future researches upon the spot. Ste QtWs lim, tf Greece^ p. 64. Lond, 



«gain become a qoestioo amoDg learned men whether theao- 
Bwers 10 them were given by the iospiration of e?il spirits, 
or whether they proceeded from the imposture of priests ; 
neitlier can it agaia be urged that they ceased at the birth of 
Christ; because Pausanias bears testimooy to their ezist- 
ence at Jrgos m the second century.^ Perhaps it was to 
the particular shrine now described that his evidence refers; 
its position* however, does not exactly warrant this opinion : 
for the oracle he mentions corresponded rather with the situ- 
ation of the monastery upon a ridge of the hill of the Acro- 
polis. In this situation he places other shrines ; namely» 
the Hieron of Jupiter Saviour, together with a cell ( oTmvux) or 
abiding pktce^ where the Argive women were wont to mourn 
tiie death of Adouis :t and as not only heathen deities^ but 
also heroeSf were rendered subservient to those purposes 
of priestcraft, the worship of Adonis might have contributed 
to swell the list of temples where oracles were delivcTed. 
Near to the same spot we saw the remains of an aqueduct : 
and to this there seems also an allusion by Pausanias^ in the 
obscure account he gives of a channel conducting the water 
of the CepMssus beneath a temple dedicated to that river.^ 
But there are other appearances of subterraneous structures 
requiring considerable attention; some of these are upon 
the hill : they are covered, like the Cyclopean galleiy of 
Tiryns^ with large approaching stones, meeting so far as to 
form an arched way which is only visible where these stones 
are open.§ Among them the traveller may look for the sub- 
terraneous edifice with the brazen tludaimus constructed by 
Acrisus for his daughter.jf ^ There is also a large church at 
the southern extremity of the town, containing fragments of 
lime columns and inscriptions."^* One of the mosques is 
said to have been erected with blocks brought from thegroTe 
of ^sculapius in Epidauria :tt the same^i^ircumstance was 
also alluded to by ChandTer.^t Perhaps ihe time may ar- 

^ MetvTiOfTcn'7^ In iiai is rifiOf. Vid. Paasao. in Corinth, c 24. p. 165. ed. 
KuknU. 

f Kal Aids Imv ivTcA6a *fpdv trfai^f^. koI iraficSitnv tU r6 oTn^^, IvtouOo riv 
'Aduviv d tuvoTms *A;7fiuv dddf^j^fiu. Ibid. c. 20. pi 136. 

X Pausan. in Corinth, c. 20. p^tSG. ed. Kuhmi, 

^ UelPs Itin. of Greece, p. 66. Land, 1810. 

i] Pausan. at supra, c. 2^. p. 164. 

*» Gell«8 rtm.* of Greece, p. 09. 

nibid. . 

it See Chandler's Trav. in Greece, p. 228. Oief, 1776^ Also tht preced- 
Ids chapter of this volume. 

voi^ IV. 15 
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rive when a more CDligbtened people than the Turks will again 
Mug to lifbt the valuable autiquitieB there concealed ; 
although the acquisition should be ol^Ded even at eo great 
an ezpeose as that of taking down and rebuildiag a maho- 
metan place of 'worship. 

-We have now concluded our very cursory survey of Ar* 
gaa ; but we shall not quit the relics of this memorable city, 
without, briefly noticing a circumstance in its history to 
which little attention seems to have been paid by the compi- 
lers of Grecian annals ; namely, its illustrious character, as 
Isunded on the noble examples offered in the actions of its 
citizens. If JMuns^ by arts, by military talents, and by 
costly solcmniHes, became *^ one of the Eyes of Greece " 
tiiere was in the humanity of Argos^ and iu the good feeliag 
frequently displayed by its inhamtant^, a distinction which 
comes nearer to the htari. Something ch aracteristic of the 
people may be observed even in a name given to one of 
their divinities; for they worshipped a ^* Ooditf meekness*^ 
It may be said, perhaps, of the Argwe character, that it was 
less splendid than the Atkefdan^ and less rigid than the Lo' 
ctdmnmdan^ but it was also less artificial; and the contrast 
it exhibited, when opposed to the infamous profligacy of Co- 
rtn(A, where the manners of the people, corrupted by^wealth 
and luxury, were further vitiated by the great influx of 
foreigners,! rendered Argos^ in the days of her prosperity, 
one of the most enviable cities of Greece. The stranger 
who visiteil Athena might indeed regard with an eager curi* 
osity the innumerable trophies everywhere suspended, of 
victors in her splendid games; might admire her extensire 
porticoes, crowded with philosophers; might gaze with 
wonder at the productions of her artists; might revere her 
magnificent temples ;<-4)ut feelings more affecting were call- 
ed forth in beholding the numerous monuments of the Ar- 
gives, destined to perpetuate the memory of individuals who 
had rendered themselves illustrious only by their virtue&| 

* Th« Arrives gave to one of their {[ods the bame, MciXixiou Aidf, of the 
Mtek God, or Mild Jupiter. Vid. Pausan. io Cor. c. 20. p. 154. 

f •* Ex bac peregrinorum hominuip colluvie, necesse crat et clvtum naores 
cprrumpi. Qiiapropter Lacedsemonii, quorum gravis et severa semper foit 
Resp. millosadse pereg;rino8,r€cipiebar.tt ne alienigenis rilihiis urbis optima 
constitiitae status everteretur.'* Gerbelius in Corinth. Deicript.ap. Greniovi 
Thes. Grac. JnHq. torn. IV. p. 51. L Bat 1699. 

X Witness theSlial pietf of CUobu and Stton, to whom the Argives also 
erected statues at Delphi; the heroism of TeUsiUa^ in rescuing the city from 
Its enemies; the conduct of another Argive woman, who saved her son's 
life by slaying Pyrrkusf Ac &c. *^ Haturhs plurimi* exempKs advirttlkm 
nos amUmtxJbus abtmdavit:^ Gerbel ap. Gronov. &c. p. 52. 
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Oq Tuesday morniov, November the tenth, we took 
leave of the hospitable BaraJtary^ fraught with a rich cargo 
of Grecian pottery ; and set out for M^^cenm, the city of 
Agafnenmoiiy aoticipatiug a treat among those ruins for 
which Lusien had ahready prepared us. We entered the 
spacious Plain of Argos^ level as tlie still surface of a calm 
sea, and iexteodiag in one rich field, with the most fertile 
soli, from the mouths of the Inackus toward the north. 
Having again crossed the dry channel of the XAPAAPQAHS 
noTAMOS, and looking back toward tlie Larissean citadel, the 
lofty conical hill of the Acropolis appeared, rising in the midst 
of this plain, as if purposely contrived to afford a bulwarkfor 
domiaioni and for the possession of this valuable land ; which, 
like a vast garden, is trailed in by mountaias.* Such was . 
the inviting aspect exhibited by the Argive territory to the 
earliest settlers in this country. No labour was necessary, 
as amidst the forests and unbroken soil of the north of Eu- 
rope and of America: the colonies, upon their arrival, found au 
open field, with a rich impalpable soli, already prepared by 
Providence to yield an abundant harvest to the first adven* 
turer who should scatter seed upon its surface. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder, that within a district not containing more 
square miles than the most considerable of our English par* 
ishes, there should have been established, in the earliest 
periods of its history, four capital cities, Mgos, MyeewE^ 
Tiiyns^ and NaupUa^ each contending with the other for su- 
penority ; or that every roamiog colony who should chance 
to explore the Argdic Gulf endeavour to fortify a positiou 
upon some rock near to the plain, and struggle for its poyses* 
sion. This is all that seems necessary to illustrate the first 
dawniop of government, not only within this district, b^t in 
every part of the HeUeman territories ; and the fables trans* 
mitted from one generatioo to another, concerning the con- 
test between NepUme^mA Juno for the emmtr^^ as between 
JVi^^eand Minerva for Attica^ it maybe regarded as so many 
records of those physical revolutions, in preceding ages, 
which gave birth to these fertile regions ; when the waters of 
the sea slowly retired from the land; or, according to the 
language of poetry and fable, were said to have rductarUly 
abandoned the plains of Greece.f 

* See Vol. II. chap. IV. p. 45, on the allupements offered to the earlier get- 
tlersin Greece by the appearance of the country. 
f By attentlob to natural pbeoomena upon the spot, tome light may certaioly 
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About five miles from Argos^ od the fe^ nde of tbe road 
we ibund the remains of ao ancient stnicUire, which at first 
we supposed to be those of the Hfririfm, a temple once com* 
moti to the two eities of Myeena and Argosr when the twin 
brothers Jcrisms and FrcBtus^ who were grandsons of BduSy 
possened the two capitals, and worshipped the same tutelary 
Deity * Thb position of it corresponds, in some degree, 
with its situation, according to Pausamas ; but not in all 
respects. He desertbes the distance from MycenCB to Argw 
as equal to fifty stodia,(six and a quarter miles,) and tbe ffe- 
rmm as being at the distance of fifteen stadia (one mile and 
seven furioogs) from that city. But he places it to the leftf 
of the city, and upon tbe Umer paril of a mmaOain near a 
ftming stream called EUuiherion. The last observations da 
not p^mit us to consider the remains of this structure as 
being any part of the Herwum ; as they are situated in the 
plain, and not close to any rivulet or water course. But near 
to the structure there was another ruin, whose foundationa 
more resembled the oblong form of a tenipie: it was built 
with baked bricks, and originally fined with marble. Here, 
then, there seems every reason to believe we discovered the 
remains of the whole Bieron of Ceres Mysias, noticed by 
yausanias in his road from Mycewz to Argos^ by a descrip- 
tioD very applicable to these ruins. He say8§ the building 
bad no roof, but contained within anotlier temple of brkk- 
vmk; and that, the traveller going tbtnce toward Arg^^ 
arrived at the river huu^us. In the different fects the rea- 
der may have collected from this and the preceding chapter, 
concerning the remains of ancient art in Argelis^ he will 
have perceived the very general prevalence of terra coUa 
in works of much higher antiquity than it is usual to suppose 
ware constructed of this material. A vulgar notion has pre- 
▼ailedj that this style of building was for the most part /?4>- 
manp When tUes or bricks have been found in the walls 
and foundations of edifices, among the ruins^^f eastern cities, 
it has been usual to aUribute to the stnicture a Roman origin, 

be thrown upon the ancient fablei of the country. A irery happy Uluatrotion 
of the origin of the Hydra, which infested the plain of />r»fl, near ^rgos, 
was taken from the MS. Journal of ike earl tf Jb^deenM Mr. GeU, and 
is found in a note to hie work. Sec IHn* of Greece, p. 79. bond. 1810. 

• Ko) tA 'Hparov iTvai w>»vAv U^bv to iryAj raTs Moh^kou dfi1>o'v, n. t. X. btran. 
Geoe. lib. viii. p. 539. ed. Ooam, 

t Vid. Pausao. in Corinth, c. 17. p. 147. ed. Kvhnxu 

i Vid. Pansan. el supra. 

9 Vid. Pauno. in Corinth, c. p. ISO. ed. iTuftmX 
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aoiF conseqittntlf , to consider works of this kind as of a^ 
date posterior to ttie declioe of tbe eastern empires* Tbat 
this mode of ascertaioiag the age of buiidiogs is Jtabie to 
error may, perhaps, dow be evident. The statemeut of a nn* 
gle fact, if other satisfactory evideoee^eQuid- not be adduced, 
would be sufficient to prove the «nticpity of such werks; 
forejEample, that of theit^i-or brick,* whereby the seuil of 
Pyrrhus was fractured, when he attempted to take the city of 
Argas by storm. Indeed, in some instances, the Romaos, 
finding ancient structurea in Greece had gone to decay be- 
cause they were built with baked or crude tiks and bricks^ 
repaked them with different materials. Of this there is an 
example recorded by FumaMas^ and already alluded to in 
the acoouot of Epidamicu\ After leaving this ruin, we 
veturoed into the road f and quitting the plain, b<Nre off 
upon our rigfatr* toward the east, by a rocky ascent along 
tbe chetiael of a water course, toward the regal residence 
of Agprnemnon^ and city of Perseus^ built before the war 
of Troy, full thirteen centuries anterior to the Chrktian 
era. Already the walls of the Aef^oUs kmgan ta appear 
upon an eraioenee between two lofty conical mountains ; 
the place is now called Corvato* £vea Its ruins were un- 
known eighteen hundred years ago, when Straho wrote his 
account of tbe Pehjwnnmis : he says of Myemm^ that not 
Sf vestige of tbe city remained.^ > Eighty of its' heroes ac- 
companied the Spartans to the defile of Tk^rmopykt^ and 
shared with them the glory of their immortal de^ ;^ this so 
much excited the jealousy of the sister city, jirgo^^ that it 
was never afterwards forgiven ; the Argtvea, stung by the recol* 
tection of the opportunity they had thus lost of signaUztog 
themselves, and unable to eodure the superior fame of their 
Beivhbour, made war against Mycmcsy and destroyed the 
eity:|| this happened in the first year of the seventy-ei^th 
Olympiad ;l^ nearly five-centuries before the birth of Christ. 
*^ In that region,'' tfays Ftummias, which is *called ArgeUs^ 
nothing is remembered't>f grater antiquity than this circtmh 

*■ Yii^hvAt Vid. Pausan. Attica, c. l3. p. 33 ed. Kvhnd. 

f Pausan. Coriatb; c, 27. See also the preeediog chapter of thit volam«. 
< i 'OcTf vSv find' »xvos tuQiffiaiT^m ifis Muxnvoiuv irdAius. Straboo. Geog. lib, 
vui. p. 540. ed. Oxm. 
: { P^utan. Goruitb. c. 16. p. 146. ed. fuAtm. 

il Mu»f vOf df 'A^yiroi MdOfTAov un6 (liKamricu. Ibid. 

^ B. C. 406. See Cbaodler's.Trav. ia Greece, p. 230, Qj/, 1776. 
15* 
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sitBDce." It* ia not merely the eircuoMtsiDoe of seetn^^ the ai« 
cbitecture and the scalpture of the herme ageSy ivbieh ven- 
ders a 'view of MyemtB ooe of the highest gratificatioos a 
literary traveller can czperteoce; Ihe coosideratioa of iCa 
remaiDlQg, at this time, earactly as Pmisunias saw it in \\m 
secood ceotury, aad id such a ^te of preservatioa that aa 
aUo-nHeifo described by him yet exists io the ideatical po» 
sitioD he has assigned for it» adds^atly to the interest ex* 
cited by those remarkable ruios : indeed, so slni^larly doea 
the whole scene correspond with his account of the place, 
that, in comparing them together it may be supposed a slii* 
gle hoar had not elapsed since he was himself upon the spoti 
The first thing that we noticed, as we drew nigh to tte 
gate of the city, was an ancient tumulus of immense sisse- 
upon our rights precisely similar, in its form and coveriog, t» 
tliose conical sepulchres so frequently the su|ject of allusiob 
in these Travels; whether called barr&rvs^ cairns, mmmds 
hmpi^y or by whatever other name, (as for example, tipe 
by die Turks, and v&^ms and -sffii^bY the Greeks^) they are 
now pretty well understood to have all of them reference 
to a people of the most remote antiquity (possiUy the (kf^ 
iee^) and to have been raised Ibr sepidckrcA purposes, Fai!* 
iicular stress is now laid upon this circumstance, for reasona 
that will presently appear. This tumukts has evidently 
been opened since is was first constructed, and therein its 
interior has been disclosed ; but at what time this happened 
is quite' uncertain ; probably in a very remote age, from the 
appearance it now exhibits. The entrance is no longer coo« 
eealed ; like that of a tomb described in the first part of 
Travels, as found upon the Cimmerian Bosporus; the dow 
ia in the side of the sepulchre, and there are steps in front 
of it. A small aperture in the vertex of the cone has also 
been rendered visible, by the rednoval of the soil; but this,, 
as well as the entrance in the side, was once closed, wh^ 
the mound was intire, and the tumuius remained inviolate. 
All the rest of the exterual part is a coverif^ of earth and 
turf; such as we see in every country where the^mnu^ ap* 
pear. We ascended along the outside to the top: and had 
it not been for the circumstances now mentioned, we should 
have considered it in all respects similar to the tombs in 
the Plain of Trey, or in the south of Russia, or in any of 

* 'Ev 7Aj tt! vuv *Aj7o\r^i 3vojiaJo|iiitp ti fHv In ffcAaidttfa ofi iiUDiioyiOofttiy 
Pausan. ut supra, c. 15, p. Hi, 



the Northero cooDtries of Europe. But this sepulchre^ 
asMKig iDodef a travellers, has received the appellatioa of The 
braxen TTreasun/ cf Atreus and his Sans i ao assuropttOD 
requiring more of hisiorical documeot ia its support than 
has yet been adduced ^o substaotiate the fact. . Id the first 
place, it may be asked, what ratiooal pretext cao be urged 
to prove, either tliat the treasury of Atreus was braze»j or 
that this was the treasury ? . The whole seems to rest upon 
the discovery of a few brass nails within the sepulchre $ 
used evidently for the purpose of fasteoing oo sometfaiog 
whereby the ioterior surface of the coue was formerly 
lined : but allowing that the whole of the inward sheathing 
consisted of brass plates, what haa this fact to do with the 
stMerramous edis or dmUmgs (uv($7oia oJiiodoM^To) where the 
treasttres of Airms were deposited ? CeUs of Bnmxo were 
consistent with the aucient customs of all Argolis: there was 
Vkodl of this description at JrgoSy used for the iocarcera* 
tioo of jDoHoe :* a similar respository existed in the citadel 
of MfeentBy said to have been the hiding place of Eur^hiuSr 
when In fear of Hercules.^ But this sepulchre is wWimUi 
the walls of the MropoUs; neir can it be credited that ai^ 
sovereign of Mgcemx would construct a treasury wUhout hisi 
citadel, fortified as it was by Cydop4an walls. Pamanias^ 
by whom alone this subierraneims treasury of Jitreus is 
mentioned, clearly and indkputably places it within ike CiU^ 
del ; close by the sepidcfare oC the same monarch. Having 
passed the gate of the cky, and noticed ^e Uons over the 
Mntet ; be speaks of the CycU^Hin wall surrounding the city, 
and describes the antiquities it eoelo^ed^ *^ Among the ni-^ 
ins of Mycenas,'' says be,]: '^ there is a spring called Per^Or 
and the subterraneous celU of .^^u^ and of his sons where 
they kept their treasures: and there,.indeed,. is the Tonib of 
Atreus and of all those whom,.returuing with Agamemnon fronis 
Troy, .£gisthtts slew at supper^" Cassandra being, of 
course, included among the number, he observes, that thia> 
circumstance had caused a dispute between the infaal^taBts 
of MjfcencS' and those of Afm^elee concerning the monumenb 

* Vid. Pausan. io Gorioth. c. 23. p. 164. Ed. SvknUi 
i Anollodohis, lib. ii c. 4. Goett. 1782. 

V 

n^6vtu7\v 'Xlylvhs, Pausan. Corintti. c. Is. p. 147. Ed iTu&nit. 
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(MvfiMo) of Cassandra^ whether of the two cities really pos^ 
MMed It Tlieo he adds, that «ii«tber moaumeot is also i\mi» 
that of Jigamemnon hiuiaeK^ aad of his charioteer Euty^me^ 
dom : aod he closes this chapter, sajiog,^ " the sepulchres <^ 
Cfyimmnuira and JSgisAus are nrithaut Ae walU ; not beio^ 
worthy of a situatiea where Agamemnon and t)^Qse slain with 
Imoi were l«id»" Frmn these observations of Pauaamiu we 
leara two thiags; ^si, that this sepulchre could not have 
been the Treasmy of Atreus^ because it is wUhmd the walla 
of the Acropolis ; Hcondly^ that it cannot be the monmmmt 
(Mff^) of Agamemnon^ accordiai; to PoHsaniasy^ because- 
this was wUki» the citadel* If the names assii^ed by him 
to the different monuments of Myeemc may be coosideced 
as duly authorized by history, which^ perhaps, is doubt- 
ful, we might coonder it as the Hermtm of Pers^us^ wkit 
whose situatioo it seems accurately to conrespond. As> 
soon as Puuaanias leaves the CUaddy and begins his journey 
toward Argos^ the first object noticed by him is the Hsro* 
um; describing it as upon his Uft-hSivA.^ His account 
therefore agrees with the position of this magnificent sepul- 
chre, which is worthy of being at once both theloiit^ aod the- 
tempU of the consecrated founder of Myeeno^ Uere^ if we 
bad no other document to consult than the description of 
Greece by that author, we should be compelled to terminate 
our inquiry ; but, fortunately for our subject, we are able to» 
select, as a guide upon this occasion, a much more am^ent 
writer than Pausamas; one, indeed, who has cast but a glini- 
meriog light among the ruins of Myeena^ but every ray of 
k is precious^ It wns here that Sophocles laid the scene 
of his EUctra; and eridence sufficient is afforded in the 
present appearance of the place, to prove that his allusions 
to the city were founded apon an actual view of its antiqui*- 
ties. WhIKn it is recollected that these allusions were made- 
nearly six ccfnturies before the time of Pimsanias^ every in* 
fereoce fairly deducible from them is entitled to considera-^ 
tloo. It is worthy of remark, that Sophocles was thirty-one^ 
years of age when Afycerue was laid waste by the Argives ;jr. 

iiiStio-av, |v6a 'Ayaiitjivwv v outoj imro koI ol civ iui'v^ ^vso^ivus. Pausad. 
ut Siipra. 

+ Em Muimvwv 6i is 'A^yos l^cnitvots h Asiffn^^ Utfcrki^ vagb, rnv ^ov lfftl» 
*HP£^ON. Pausaniae Corintbiaca, c. 18. p. 149. ed. KuhnU. 

X According to the Arundel Marbles, Sophocles died B. C. 406, at the age 
of ninetr-one, sixty ycar» after the capture and destruction olMyceruBi by 
the Argivest 
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consequently he had ample oppoitanUy of vitilSog the cUj 
prior to that event, and of gathering from its inhabitants the 
circumetaQcea of its ancient history ; but Pausanias writing 
80 long afterwards, although upon the spot, couKd only co^ 
lect from oral testimony, and tradition, his accouut of the 
antiquities : indeed, it has been already shown, that, when 
speaking of Mye&M^ he says the inhabitants of Argolis re- 
membered nothing more ancient than the circumstaaces at* 
tending its downfall.* 

In the beginning of the EUctra the prospect is described 
aa it was viewed by a spectator upon his arrival at Mycenae ; 
and the beauties of the poet can only t>e adequately estimat* 
ed by persons who have k>een upon the spot The best com* 
meataiy npon the drama itself would be an accurate repr&> 
aentation of the very scene, as it is exhibited to a spectator 
who is placed before the FrgptfioM of the Acropolis of My^ 
cetMt. When the companion of Orestes is made to say, upon 
coming to the gates, that ^ Argos is present to the view,! and 
that the Hermum is upon the left hand,''| the Scholiast has 
been so confounded as to make of Argoa and MycencR one ci- 
ty ; whereas the speaker is only describing what the eye 
commands from that sitnatioiu Argos is theoce in view ; ma- 
king a conspicuous object upon tlie right hand ;§ as the He- 
rcBuntf according to Pausanius^ also did upon the left,^ 
These were objects naturally striking the attention in the 
noble prospect from the entrance to the city ; and there could 
not have been an individual within the theatre at Athens 
when this tragedy was presented, who had ever visited My* 
€$na^ that would not have been sensible of the taste and ac* 
curacy of SofikocUsj in making those remarks. We may 
BOW see whether this tumulus is not also alluded to by So" 
plutcUs and by Euripides^ and its situation distinctly pointed 
out as being on the outside of the gates, according; to the 
usual custom with regard to Grecian sepulchres. But, pre- 

• Vi(L FauMD. Corinth, e. 15. p. 144. ed. KuhniL 

t T^ 7^;, wakaxhv 'Aon/os^ oZ V^9iif, r^c. > 

Sophocl. Elect v. 4. torn. I. pi i76. FariSt 1781. 

•Hjctf 6 MKnv6t va6s. 

Ibid. vv. 11,12. p. na. 

\ See plates vni. ». ficine PP* 36« 38, of Gelts IHn. ^ Grtut, Load, 18 1 a 
Mr. Gen*8 drawings aflbrd a valuable commeDlarjr upon tbe text of AjpAo- 
des in the opening of tbe EUchv, 

(I MuxnwOv dk Iv Aguntf^ wivtt drhcii «al dita ^liSia ti 'HfoTov. Paugaiiisfe 
CbriDthiacajC. IX p. 147. ed. KuhniL 
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▼ioas to this, it vill be oeeeMary to state, that wben Sopha^ 
€Us meDtioQB the rwgal seat of the kings of Afyeence^ he Is 
not speakiog of a riogle buildiog answering to the vulgar no- 
tion of a house, but of the whole sinuiure of the fortress^ 
wherein they resided; a Citadel; resembling that of the 
Kremlin at Moscow, once inhabited by Russian sovereigns ; 
or like to the tower of our metropolis, where the English mo- 
aarchs were wont to dwelK It is in this sense that he uses 
the word AfiMo,* with reference to all the buildings enclosed 
by the AcropoUs; and the gates of it are called Proj^kea^^ 
as in the instance of the Athenian Citadel. This will be 
further evident when we proceed to a description of the co^ 
trance to the Acropolis ; for the gate is not more distinctly 
alluded to by Patisanias than by Sofkocks himself, as will 
presently appear. Orestes^ desirous of bearing his vows to 
his father's tomb, repairs thither before he enters the Prep^ 
IcBa; and Ehctra^ who is only permitted to leave the Ctte- 
del in the absence of Mgisthus^ meets Chrysothemis upoQ 
the outside of the gates, carrying the oflferings sent by her 
mo'her to appease the Manes of Jgamefnnon.X The po- 
sition of the sepulchre seems therefore in all respects to 
coincide with that of the. Tumtdus we were now describing ; 
but the words of Sophocles are also decisive as to its 
form ; for the toinb of Agamemnon is not only called riq^^ 
but also icoAb}VD;§ and as, in this tragedyi the poet adapt- 
ed his description to a real, scene, and to existing objects^ 
there seems reason to believe that, in his time at least, 
this remarkable sepulchre was considered by the inhabitaDts 
of Mycence as the tomb of Agamemnon ; although de-. 
scribed by Pausanias rather as the Heroum' of Perseus. 
But the most striking evidence for the situation of the tomh 
of Agamemnon occurs in the Eleclra of Euripides^ When 
Orestes in that tradegy relates to Pylades his nocturnal visit 

* ~- ^diia ITfXovi^av -. Sophoc. Elect, v. 10. Paris, 1781. 

Lu »» S «roTp(Soir dfflfia.- Ibid. v. 69. 

B\ ToC Tuf dvvou idtyuat'* Aiyla^w r^t ; ibid. v. 608. 

£^6imv taut Tt5v5' Ibid. v. 4o. 

MOfacrdrnv d6imv. Ibid. v. 72. 

f Ibid. 7. 1^91. In v. I486. jEgiOhus commands the gates (nOKas) to be 
thrown open. 
I T(v* aS ab 7^v5t HPOS ©TPONnS 1?<J5pi« 

•E\9pgcra qmvtTs, £ wxtrirWiTtj, qpATiv; Ibid. vir. 330, 331. torn. 1. p. 2t2. 

JTAvTWv 5^» iy,y i^^y^ ^^^y wrf6s. Ibid. v. 899. p. 272. 
4 
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to the sepulchre of his father, it is expressly stated that he 
repaired ihiihtwwUhimt etdering within the walls,* Possibly, 
therefore, the IcDown exlstcace of this twrnidusy and of its 
form aod situatioti, suggested both to Sophocles and to Euru 
pides their aliudoos to the ton^ of AgomemnoHy aod to the 
offeriogs made by Orestes at his father's sepulchre* The 
reader, after a perusal of the facts, will of course adopt his 
owo coojecture. We shall now proceed to a further descrip- 
tion of the moounient itself. 

HaviDg descended from the top of it, we repaired to the 
entrance, upon its eastern side. Some steps, whereof the 
traces are visible, originally conducted to the door. This 
entrance, built with all the colossal grandeur of Phoenician 
and Egyptian architecture, is covered by a mass of breccia^ 
of such prodigious size, that were it not for the testimony 
of others who have since visited the tomb, an author, 
in simply stating its dimensions, might be supposed to 
exceed the truth. The door itself is not more than 
ten feet wide; and it is shaped like the windows and 
doers of the Egyptian and earliest Grecian buildings, 
wider at the bottom than the top; forming a passage 
six yards long, covered by two stones. The slab now 
particularly alluded tb, is the innermost entablature ; lying 
across the uprights of the portal ; extending many feet into 
the walls of the tomb on either side. This vast lintel is 
best seen by a person standing within the tomb, who is 
looking back toward the eDtrance :t it consists of a coarse- 
grained breccia, finished almost to a polish : and the same 
siliceous aggregate may be observed in the mountains near 
Mycmm, as ^iMhens, We carefully measured this mass, 
and found it to equal twenty-seven feet in length, seventeen 
feet in width, and four feet seven inches in thickness. 
There are other stones also of immense size within the tomb; 
but this is the most considerable ; aod perhaps it may be 
mentioned as the lai^est slab of hewn stone in the world.( 
Over this eptrauce there is a triangular aperture ; the base 

* l^mthi i\ Ti^f 1126s f 4^v |ioAb>y varf 3f 

KAI TElXEliNMEN ENTOE OT BAINQ HOAA . . . 

Enripldis Electi a, v. 90. p. 403. ed. Barnes. Catdah. 1694. 

•f See Plate VI. of Geirs Itio. of Gretee, facfnE p. 34. Lond, 1810. 

t Excepting only Pompey^s PUlar: but this is of a different fom, beinsnot 

so wide, although much longer. The famoas pedestal of the statue of Peter 

the Great, at Petersburgb, ofteo described afl aa entire mass of granste, coq- 

ffisti of sevia'al pieces.. 
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pf tbe triangle cc^neidiog with the UuUl of the p<Hrtal« aad 
its vertex tenDioatiog pynmidically upwards^ so as to com- 
plete* with>th.e loelining sides of the door, an acute, «r Ian- 
cet arch. This st^e of arcbitectttie, charactering all the 
buildings oT^Mycaue and of Tii^nSt is worthy of particular 
attentiop ;^ for without c^cjliogupon^aay nu^toiy distiac* 
ioDs as to the maober wherein spch arches were coastruct- 
ed; whether by projecting hoirizcmtaL courses of stone, or 
by the later invention of the curvature eiceinplified in all 
the older Saracenic building^,* it is evident that the acute 
or lancet arch is, in fact, the oldest form of arch known in 
the world ; and that examples of it may be referred to, in 
buildiop erected before >he war of Troy. The use of die 
triangtUar aperture above the portal is satisfactodly explain- 
ed by the appearance of the gate of Mycenae where a simi- 
lar opening is filled by. a triangular piece of sculpture in 
aUo-relievo. Tbe cause of placing such tablets in such situ- 
ations may be shown by reference to existing superstition: 
they were severally what a Russian of the present day would 
call the Ohraze or Bogk ; an idolatrous type or symbol of 
the country* Saphodes in the description he affords of 
Mycence, allludes to this ancient custom, as will afterwards 
appear. Having passed the entrance, and being arrived 
within the interior of the tomb, we were much struck by 
the grandeur of its internal appearance. Here we found 
that what appears externally to be nothing more than a high 
conical mound of earth, contains within it a circular cham- 
ber of stone, regularly built, and terminating above in a co- 
rneal dome, corresponding with the exterior shape of the 
tumulua. Its form has been aptly compared to that of 
an English bee-hive.f The interior superficies of the stone 
was once lined either with metal or with marble plates, 
festened on by bronze nails ; many of which now remains as 
they were originally driven into the sides. These nails have 
been analyzed, and proved to consist of copper and tin :% the 

* See ** Two Letters an tht su^ect tf Gothic ArcktUOwre^^ by the Rev. John 
Haggit, Crnnb. 1813; wherein the eastern origio of the ** oinUd St}^''* is 
clearly denrion9tra(ed. 

f The Greek beehives have a different form : they are generally cylin- 
drical. 

t In the proportion of eiehty-eight parts of copper added to twelve of tin, 
according to their analysis by Mr. Hatchett. The same constituents, nearly 
^2 \'2f f?™* proportion, exist in all very ancient bronze. The celebrated W. 
H. Wollaiton, M. D. Secretary to the Royal So«^iety, analyzed somefcwiae 
arrow heads of great antiquity found near to KrenunckQek in the south of 
Rossia, and observed the same compound of cof^ier and tin. Possibly the 
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metal is therefore, properly speaking, the %axms of Homer, 
or hr(msie ; a compound distinguished from the mchedcumy^ 
or brass, of later ages, which cooststed of copper and sine* 
We had scarcely entered beneath the dome before we 
observed, upon the right hand, another portal, leading from 
the principal chamber of the tomb to an interior apartment 
of a square form and smaller dimensions* The door-way 
to this had the same sort of triangular aperture above it 
that we had noticed over the main entrance to the sepul- 
chre; and as it was nearly closed to the top with earth, 
we stepped into the triangular cavity above the lintel, 
that we might look down into the area of this inner 
chamber; but here it was too dark to discern any thing. 
Being afraid to venture into a place of unknown depth, 
we collected and kindled a fagot of dry bushes, and, 
throwing this in a blaze to the bottom, we saw that we 
might easily leap down and examine the whole cavity. The 
diameter of the circular chamber is sixteen yards; but the 
dimensions of the square apartment do not exceed nine yards 
by seven. We did not measure the height of the dome, but 
the elevation of tliC vertex of the cone, from the floor, in its 
present state, is said to be about seventeen yardsif 

After leaving this sepulchre^ the Cyclopean walls of 
Mycenjb; extending to a short distance in a parallel projec- 
tion from the entrance to the citadel, pointed out to us the 
approach to the gate on this side; which is built like Stone* 
hengSy with two uprights of stone, and a traverse entablature 
of the same massive construction. Above this is a M*angt<- 
lar repository similar to those already described within the; 
tomb; but, instead of being empty as in the former instances, 
it is entirely filled by an enormous aito-relUvOy upon a stone 
block of a triangular form ; exhibiting two lions or rather 
panthers, standing like the supporters of a modern coat of 
arms. This is the identical piece of sculpture noticed by 
Pausanias as being over the gate of the citadel} But the 
mention he has made of it does not appear to have been the 

most ancient hnnse may ha^e been derived from a native alloy consisting of 
the two metals io this state of combination. 

* See Watson's Chemical Essays* vol. IV. p. 85, et seq. Camb. 1786.' ' 
where the learned author ingeniously proves that the tricAaZcttm of the Ro- 
mans was a metallic substance analogous to oar compound of copper and 
zinc ; OT brass. 

f See Geirs Itin . of Greece, p. 30. Land, 1 810, 

t AfiVcrai 5k SiiM Trt mVAKka roO irepi^dAov, xal h iruXn AiiONTGS df 24^«rv^ 
naoiv ailTfi. Pautan. Corinth, c. 16. p. 146. ed. Kuknii, 

VOL. IV. 16 
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only instaoce where this eurious specimen of the sculpture 
of the heroic ages b noticed by ancient writers. The allu«» 
sioos to a real scene in the Electra of Sophedes have beea 
recently stated ; and while we now show that the same drama 
has also preserved the record of a very carious superstitioii» 
it will likewise appear that this remarkable monument of the 
aacient mythology of Myeenm did not escape his notice. 
OresteSy before entering the citadel, speaks of worshipinng 
the statues of the gods of the country which are stationed in 
the FrcfyliBa.^ The ancient custom of cansecratmg gates 
by placing sacred images atwve them, has existed in every 
perm of history ; and it is yet retained in some countries. 
There is still a haly gate belonging to the Krendin at Mos» 
cow ; and the practice here alluded to is daily exemplified 
in the Russian city, by all who enter or leave the citadel 
through that gate. Every thing, therefore, conspires to render 
the ruins of MjfcewBy and, espedally of this entrance to the 
Acropolis, preeminently interesting; whether we consider 
their venerable age, or the allusions made to them in such 
distant peHods when they were visited by the poets and 
historians of Greece as the classical antiquities of their coua> 
try ; or the indbputable examples they afford of the archi-* 
tecture, sculpture, mythology, and customs of the heroic 
ages. The walls of Mycence^ like those of the citadels of 
Argos and TirynSy were of Cyclopean masonry, and its gates 
denote the same gigantic style of structure. Any persoo 
who has seen the sort of work exhibited by Stonehenge, and 
by many other Celtic remains of a similar nature, will be at 
BO loss to figure to his imagination the uprights and the lintels 
of the gates of Mycenas. We endeavoured to measure those 
of the principal entrance, over which the leonine images are 
placed. The length of the lintel equals fifteen feet two 
Inches ; its breadth, six feet nine inches ; and its thickness, 
four feet : and it is of one entire mass of stone. The two 
uprights supporting this enormous slab might afford still am- 
pler dimensions ; but these are almost buried in the soil and 
Tubbifih which have accumulated below so as to reach nearly 
to the linteL Above this Untel stands the remarkable piece 
<ri sculpture alluded to by Sophocles\ and by Pausanias.l ^^ 

• ar o Tpya ir^ooiAaavV Wn 

. @fdy, io-omtp ir^6nvKa vaiouaiv f6J5t. 

Sophocl. Elect. V. 1381. torn. I, p. 328. Par. I7SI. 
f Vid. Sopbocl. Elect, v. 1391. 
* % Vid.Pauiaa. io Corinth, c. I8. p. U6. ed. Kuhnii. 



therefore, requires a distioct examioationt wad a verj fgp- 
ticular (kscription. The last of these authors, lo the paa«-, 
sage before cited,'*' has called the two aoimals, there represeot- 
ed, Ham; but they are evideutly panthers^ or tigers ; the 
more appropriate emblems of that branch of the heathen my* 
thology which was peculiarly venerated by the iohabitants of 
MycetuB.i This piece of sculpture is, as before stated, aa 
alto-relievo of a triangular form ; the base of the triangle rest- 
ing upon the lintel of the gate; and its top pointing upward* 
in such a manner, that a perpendicular line bisecting the an- 
gle of the vertex would also divide the lintel into two equal 
parts. Such a line has been used by the ancient sculptor 
for the position of a pillar exactly resembling a sepulchral 
Steldj resting upon a pedestal over the lintel; but this pillar 
Is most singularly inverted, the major 4ift meter of the shaft 
being placed uppermost ; so that, ceotrary to every rule we 
are acquainted with respecting ancient pillars, its diameter is 
less toward the base than at the capital* As to the order of 
architecture denoted by this pillar, it is rather Tuscan than 
Doric; and it is remarkably ornamented by/our baUs^ placed 
horizontally above the Abacus, There is also a circular or«> 
nament, or orby in the front of the pedestal, which is a double 
Torus. The pillar is further supported by two panthers; 
one standing erect on either side of it> with his hinder feet 
upon the lintely but with his two fore^paws upon the pedestal 
of the pillar : the heads of these animals seem to have been 
originally raised, fronting each other, above the capital; 
where they probably met, and occupied the space included by 
the vertex of the triangle ; but they have been broken off, and 
DO part of them is now to be seen. The tnfo panthers^ thus 
placed on the two sides of the pillar, exactly resemble a 
couple of supporters, as used in heraldry, for an armorial 
ensign. The dimensions of this atto-reUeuo are as follow : 
the height, nine feet eight inches ; the width, in the broad- 
est part toward the base of the triangle, eleven feet nine 
Inches; the thickness of the sl^b, one foot ten inches. The 
stene itself exhibits, upon one side of it, evident marks of 
a saw; but it is in. other respects extremely rude* As^ 
it has been fortunately preserved in iu present situation, it 
serves to explain the nature of the triangular cavities a hove 
the doors in the tomb we have so lately described ; proving. 

** Ibid. See the woHs of FausaDiaa Id a ibrmer note, 
t VifL Sophocl Elect paaaim.. 
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that they irere each similarly occupied by a sacred tablet of 
the same pyramidal or triangular form. We haye before 
seen that the whole enclosure of the Acropolis of Athens 
was one vast shrine^ or consecrated peribolus ; and the cita- 
del of Mycerw^ upon a smaller scale, was probably of the 
same nature. These tablets therefore were the Hitra^ at the 
galea of the holy places before which the people worshipped. 
Of the homage so rendered at the entering in of sanctuaries, 
,we find frequent allusion in the sacred scriptures. It is said 
in Ea^kiel,* that *' thb people of thc land shall wor- 
ship AT THE DOOR OF THE GATE, BEFORE THE LoRD, IN THE 

SABBATHS, AND IN THE NEW MOONS :'* and lu the subllme 
song of the sons of Karahyi the gates of the Acropolis of 
Jerusalem, owing to their sanctity, are described as of more 
estimation in the sight of God, '' than all the dwellings of 
Jacob." Mt/fenas has preserved for us, in a state of admi- 
rable perfection, a model of one of the oldest citadels in the 
world ; nor can there be found a more valuable monument 
fot, the consideration of the scholar profoundly versed in the 
history of ancient art, than these precious relics of her Pro^ 
jfi/laa exhibiting examples of sculpture more ancient than the 
Trojan war, and of the style of fortification used in the 
heroic ages ; and also a plan of those gates^ where not only 
religious cferemODies were performed, but also the courts of 
judicature were held.;}: For this purpose it was necessary 
that there should be a paved court, or open space in the front 
of the Fropylaa^ as it was here that kings and magistrates 
held their sittings upon solemn occasions. It is said of the 
kings uf Israel and Judah, that they sat on their thrones in 
a void place,\ in the entrance of the gates of Sama- 
ria, where all the prophets prophesied before them. 
The gate of MyctntB afibrds a perfect commentary upon this 
and similar passages of scripture ; the walls of the Acropolis 
project in parallel lines before the entrance, forming the sort 
of area, or oblong court, before the PropyloMi, to which allu- 
sion is thus made ; and it ' is, in this open space, before the 
citadel, that Sophocles has laid the scene in the beginning of 

* Ezekiel, xlvi. a 

+ Psalm?, Ixxxvii. 2. 

% Vide Chronicoo Parium, Epoch 5. where the place of ceuncU for the 
Jmphiciymes is called IluXai'a. Suidan says, that not only the (6 rdiros,) but 
the assembly itself, had this Dame. Vid. Suid. id voc. IluXcfy^ai.) See also 
Job XX ix. 7. Ps. Ixix. 12, &c. 

§ Or fim^ accordins to Ijie Hebrew. Su I £tnfs xxi]> la 
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km Electra. The fiiarkets vreie always in these places/ as 
It is DOW the custom' tiefore the gates of Jcre, and many other 
lowas ia the east : heoce it is probable, that, ia the meutloa 
made by SophockS of the hycean Forum,t he is not alluding 
to one of the public Fora of Argos^ but ta the Pi/lagora, or 
market'placey at the gcUe of Mycenae whose inhabitants, in> 
coromoo with all the Argives^ worshipped the Lydan Apollo. 
The same author makes the -worship of Apollo, or the Sun^ 
the peculiar mythology of the city 4 and it is confirmed by 
the curious symbols of the PropykMty before which Orestes 
pays his adoration. § Apollo, as a type of the Sun, was the 
same divinity as Bacchus : and the two panthers, supporting 
the pillar y represent a species of animal well known to have 
been sacred to the Indian Bacchus. This divinity, also the 
Osiris of Egypt, was often represeated by the simple type 
of an orb; hence the introduction of the orbicular symbols: 
and among the different forms of images set up by ancient 
nations in honour of the Sun, that of a pillar is known to 
have been one. There j^ras an image of Apollo which had 
this form at Amyclce s\\ and the Sun-iinages mentioned in the 
sacred scriptures seem to have been of the same nature. In 
the book of the Jewish law, immediately preceding the 
passage where the Israelites are commanded to abstain from* 
the worship of " the sun, or mooB, or any of the host of hea- 
ven," it is forbidden to them to set up any idolatrous pillar,** 
All the superstitions and festivities connected with the Diony^ 
sia came into Greece with Danaus from Egypt ff The cities 
eiArgolis are, consequently, of all places the most likely to 
retain vestiges of these ancient orgies; and the orbicular 
symbols consecrated to the Sun, together with the pyranA- 
dot form of the tablets, the style of architecture observable 
10 the waits of MycewB, and the magnificent remains of the 

*See2JKngii. 18. 

A5th o\ 'Opfra ToB AwroxT^voo l>io3. 

'A^optt Auwjoj.- 

Soph. Elec. V. 6. p. 176. 178. torn. I. Paru, 1781. 
; Soph. Elect, y. I398, h. t.A. 
I Ibid. ▼. 1391. 

I Vid. Pausan. id LaeoDic. c. 19. p. 257. ed. Kvhnu, 
«* Deoteronomy, zvi. 22. xvii.a.* 
' ff According to Flutareh, the Dionysia were the same with the JEg^pHan 
PmmyHa. T^v 6k tflv IIAMTAIQN lopti^iy Avovrn^ (fiofffp tXpniw) 9>aU»tnv ojr- 
#av, X. T. X. PluL de isid. ef Osir. cap. 36. FSrancof, 1599. For the Sg^^ 
origin of these festivals, see also Hemht. lib. ii. The Orgia, and Tn^riea, 
«amejrom TInice, but tbey were origioallj from E(nfi, See DM Sic, vol. 
I. p. 238. 218. 
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sepulchnft of her kiogs, all atsociate with our recollectiods 
of £gypt» and forcibly direct the attentioa toward that 
couotrj. That the rites of ApoUo at Mycmx had reference 
to the worship of the Sun is a circumstao^ beautifully aod 
classically alluded to by Sophocles ; who introduced Electra 
bailiog the holy Ughi^^ and calling the swallow messeDger 
of THE ooo,t because, being the herald of the earning 
springs it was then held sacred, as it now is in that coun- 
try. 

This gate faces the northwest. After we had passed 
ity we followed the circuit made by the walls around the 
bill of the citadel. These consist of huge unhewn masses 
of stone, so fitted and adapted to each other as to have given 
rise to an opinion that the power of man was inadequate to 
the labour necessary in building them. Hence the epithet of 
Cyclap^an^ bestowed upon them by different auihors4 The 
PeriMus they enclose is obloug, and about three hundred 
and thurty yards in length. Upon the northern side are the 
remains of another porialt quite as entire as that we have al- 
ready described, and built in the same manner; excepting 
that a plain triangular mass of stone rests upon the HtUel of 
the gateway, instead of a sculptured block as in the former 
instance. We saw within the walls of the citadel an an- 
cient cistern, which had been hollowed out of the breccia 
rock, and lined with stucco. The Remans had no* settle- 
ment at Myeena; but such is the state of preservation in 
which the cement yet exists upon the sides of this reservoir, 
that it is difficult to explain the cause of its perfection after 
so many centuries. Similar excavations may be observed in 
the Acropolis of Jrgos; ako upon the Mount of Olives near 
to Jerusaltm ; and among the remains of the ancient cities 
of Taurica Chersonesut, particularly in the roeks above the 
Tortus Symbolorum. The porous nature of breccia rocks 
may serve to explain the use, and perhaps the absolute neces- 
sity, of the ^cco here; and it may also illustrate the well 
known fable concerning those porous vessels which the Do- 
naides were doomed to fill ; probably alluding to the cisterns 
of Argos which the daughters of Danaus were compelled to 
supply with water, according to the usual employment of 

• ""Q ^Aos &.yv6v. Sophocl. Elect* r. 86. p. 186. torn. I. Pmis. 178r. 

+ Aiw Ayjtkos, Ibid. v. 149. 

X KuxXc&jrfiav n6Kiv. (io Euripid Hercale Fsente.) KuxAi&ffaav 6ofiiAar. 

(Iphiren. w. Aul.) KmdUMrfio obpav(a ntxn (in Sopbocl. Elect) Kimkumt II 
«ai tSlTa if7a iTmh hiyw^tv, f ssiaa. ia Corinth, c. l6t p. 146. cd. JTuftntu' 
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women in tbe east. . The other antiquities of Mycence must 
remain for the more attentive examination of future travel- 
lers; who, as it 18 hoped, will visit the ruins provided with 
the necessary implements for making researches, where, 
with the slightest precaution, they will be little liable to in- 
terruption on the part of the Turks ; the place being as de^ 
titute of inhabitants, and almost as little known or regarded, 
as it was in the time of Strabo ; when it was believed that 
not a vestige of MycencB could be found. The inducement 
toward such inquiries is of no common nature : whatever^ 
may be discovered will relate to the history of a city which 
ceased to be inhabited loog before the Macedonian conquest, 
and to the manners of a people coeval with Mschylus and 
with Euripides. 



Ill cla&xe's tkavelt.- 

CHAP. XVII. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

Joumty to Nemea — Defle of Tretus— Gdve of ike NemeAaa 
Lyon — Fountain ^ Archemonis — Temple of the Neinec- 
ao Jafiiter-^^^amafi^ — Monument of Lycurgus— AWite* 
ffon Aii^r— Apesas — Sieyoman Plain — Sicyoa — Theatre 
— Prospect from the Coilon — StadiuDi — Temple of Bac* 
chu8-^A€r JMiquUks^-Medah — Paved Way^^Fertiht^ 
of the lant^Corioth — Foumtam ef the Nymph PIrene— 
8i87pli6uni — Temple of Octavia— Fwft to the Oovenwr 
— Od^um — Climate of Corinth, 

AFTER leaving Myeena^ we again descended towards 
the plain of jfrgos,* lying westward ; and coming to a yilr 
lage called Carvatiy made a hearty meal upon eggs and cof* 
fee. We carried with us an introductory letter to a persoa 
named Andriano^ who had found, as we were informed^ 
another tomb at Mycence^ similar to the one we have describ* 
ed; but we could not find him, and the people of the vilr 
lage knew nothing of the discovery. We therefore conti* 
sued our journey northward for Nemea. As this route lies 
out of the ancient road from Corinth to Argos^ (which did not 
pass through Nemee^) the objects noticed by Pati^oiuo^, io 
die beginning of that part of his second book which he calls 
Argolica, do not occur. The city of Cleonee was one 
of this number ;t whose remains have been observed in the 
road to Corinth and at ten miles distance from that city.f The 
Toad from Myeeme to Nemea does, however, coincide with' 
the road to Corinth for a short distance after leaving Carver 
(1/ but, upon reaching the mountains, which separate the ■ 
two plains of J^gos and Nemea^ it bears ofiT by a defile across 
a mountain toward the west. Some allusions to this defile 
occurs in Peaisaniasy and to its^ deviatios. from the maiir 



• ** We deieended from Myeaim into the rich plain of Arns; not now de- 
•erring the epithet of {Mr^^oTo^ for the hones in this neighbourhood are be * 
yond measure miserable.** CfitmwlSquhrt^tMS, €tirrufmiene9. 

f *£« Ko;iv0ou a* tb 'A/TOf If xofiivv lUiuwi) vbXis Irlv o& vr»6Xtu Faoiaii. ia 
eorinth. c. \5. p. 14& ed. JTuibm. 

t Chandler found them upon a hill in the direct road from Afg» to C^- 
lAmh, Bm ChmdUr'i Trtn^in Qrtm, ch. 57. p. 234. Orf. 177«. 
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road; for he sajs there were two ways of ^oiog from 
Cleonce to Jlrgos; one of them by TretuSy a narrow aod 
a circuitous way, but the beat carnage road of the two.* 
As we entered this defile, we travelled by the side of a 
rivulet of very clear water, through woods which were 
once the haunts of the famous Nemecean Lion, The only 
animals we iBaw were some very fine tortoises. We passed 
one or two huts inhabited by wild-looking fellows, who told 
us they were the guards of the pass. They brought water 
for us to drink, and we gave them a few parqfis. Hereabout 
we noticed a curious comment upou the account given by 
Pausaniaa of this defile ; in the marks of wheels upon the 
rocky parts of the road; the surface of the stone being furr 
rowed into ruts; which must have been worn by the wheels 
of ancient carriages ;t no vehicles of this kind being used 
by the present inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, The moun- 
tain over which the defile leads is still called Treto by the 
natives ; it extends from east to west, along the southern 
side of the Plain of JVemea. And this mountain, perforated 
by a defile, is all that Pausanias means by " TretusT but 
some persons have believed that there was a town called 
Trdum lying to the north of Argos.j: We made diligent 
inquiry after the cca>e of the Nemcaan Lion^ mentioned by 
the same author ; being fully assured that in a country fa- 
mous for the caverns contained in its limestone mountains, 
an. allusion of this kind would not have been made by so ac* 
cnrate an author without its actual reference to some cave 
having borne this appellation* The guides from Argos knew 
nothing of it; but the people of Ai^mm, afterwards, brought 
OS back again to visit a hollow rock| hardly deserving the 
name of a cave, although no unlikely place for the den of 
a lion. As other travellers may be curious to visit it, we 
shall describe its situation in such a manner that they may 
be easily guided to the spot. It is situated upon the top of 
the mountain, just before the descent begins toward Nemea^ 

* 'Eji lUiUvav di iicriv Ij 'A-Syot oSot 5yo' ■?> »iiv dv5fii<riv ifi^wvoif koI Ictiv Ivlro* 
tior, f) 5i iirl To9 koXouiaIvou T^dtou, Sfvf\ jtiv Mti aftrA irif ifX(JvTUv JfOv, ^-himat di 
tfiv Spm iiriTti((ioTi;a. Paasan. ibid, pi 144. 

f Mr. Gell measured the distance betweea the farrows. Accordiog to bis 
Observatioo, the wbeeli of ancient carriages ** vrere i>Iaced at about the 
same distance from each other as in those of modem timet.** Sen itm. qf 
jpreece^p 27. Land, 1801. 

t ** Tkbtum, petite ville de PArgolide, pruqu'^au nord d? Argos. Dans 1ft 
montasnes prds de cette ville, on mootroit une coveme od se retiroit, disoit- 
on, 1ft lion f^roce dont les pocStes ont attribud la mort ft Mercule,'* &c. JSJncj^ 
chpidU Mithodiqut, GiographU Jndame^ par MwUiU, Tome trokUm/ii P* 
373. d /'tni, 1792. 
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but upon the side of it which regards the Oulfrf Jirgos 
and commands a view of all the countrj in that direction. 
If it be Tinted from Nemea^ its bearing by the compass, from 
the three columns of the Temple 0/ Jupiter^ is due south- 
east $ those columns being on the northwest side of TVetus^ 
and at the base of the mountain ; and this cave at the top of 
It, and on the contrary side, but facing drgos and Nauplia, 
It consists simply of an overhanging rock in the midst of 
thickets, on iheUft side of the road from Nemea to Argos; 
forming a shed, where the shepherds sometimes pen their 
folds. As the situation is commanding, we made the folio w- 
lag observations by a small pocket compass. 

A lofty pointed summit, called the Feak of Giria^ or 
dferto, anciently Mon9 Oerani, the most distant object 
a. w« and by w. 

Citadel of Argcs • • • a. ft. w. 

Citadel of Natalia • • • • • a. 

Citadel of Corinth .••••••••••. s. n. e. 

Below the eye, in this direction, the i^te of CUoncs 
may be discerned in the few remaiuiog vestiges of that 
city. 

This is the only cave of any description that we* could 
hear of in the neighbourhood : the people of the country 
know of no other; and we may consider it as identified vnm 
that mentioned by Pausanias^ from the circumstance of its 
position upon a mountain still bearing the name of the place 
assigned by him for its situation.* Its distance also from 
the ruins of the temple, being about a mite and a half, agrees 
very well with that which he has stated, of fifteen stadia.f 

After regaining the road, the descent from this place soon 
conducts the traveller into the plain of Nemba. We pass* 
ed the fouataiu of •Archemorus^ once called Langia^ and 
now Licorice. Near to it we saw the tomb of OphelUs;\^ at 
present nothing more than a heap of stones. Pausanias 
calls the fountain the Jldrasiian spring :^ a superstition con- 
nected with it gave rise to all the sanctity and celebrity of 

* Vid. Pausan. in Corinth, c. \5. p. 144. <^. JTuAmJ. 

f *Ey TouToif Tofc Jf €0-1 rd oirf \oiov In ^(uvuroi to9 Xfovr^f, ml h Nt^fo t^ x^ 
f fov dirixci rodiwf trivrt rot) m) dliia. Iv 5) oAtf) Nifui'ov roO Aioc vaU is\ Mot difiof. 

X '£vTooed iri Mcv 'Oq^Urou rln^. Ibid. 

\ Ti^v 6s rrnvnv *AdpAniay dvofid^ouoiy, ffti iir* dUf) tiyi eir^ iTfi voi dyfuf^» 
MS (My ^Aisasw. Ibid. 
4 
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the surrounding Qrovi : victors ia the ^f!emecean Oames re« 
ceived no other reward than a cbaplet made of the wMpars^ 
f^ that grew upon its margio ; and the herb itself, from the 
circumstance of its locality, was fabled to liave sprung from 
Ihe- blood of ArchcmoruSt in coosequenee of whose death 
the spring is said to have received its name.f We thea 
came to thb rvins of thb tsuplb of the Nemjean 
Jupiter, which becomes a very conspicuous object as the 
plain opeos. Three beautiful columns of the Doric orderi 
without bases, two supporting an entablature, and a third 
at a small distance sustaining its capital only, are all that 
remain of this once magaificent edifice ; but they stand in 
the midst of huge blocks of marble, lying in all positions; 
the fragraeots of other columns, and the sumptuous materials 
of the buildiog, detached from its walls and foundations. 
The mountain Trdus makes a grand figure, as seen from 
this temple toward the southeast. A poor village, consists 
ing of three or four huts, somewhat further in the plkin, 
to the north of this mountain, and northeast of the tem- 
ple, now occupies the situation of the ancient village of 
Nemea. It bears the name of Colonna; probably be> 
stowed upon it in consequence of these ruins. One of its 
inhabitants, coming from those huts, joined our company 
at the temple. He told us that there were formerly ninety 
columns all standing at this place; and the other inhabit- 
ants of his little village persisted in the same story. The 
columns now standing, as well as the broken shafts of 
many others lyii^ near to them, are grooved, and they 
measure four feet ten inches in diameter. The stones of 
the foundation of the temple are of very great size. We oh* 
served the wild pear tree, mentioned by Ohandler|: so many 
years before, still growing among the stones on one side of 
the ruin. He pitched his tent within the cell of the temple, 
*^ upon its clear and level area." Not having such comfort- 

.* Victors at the Nemeaan Gama^ according to Platarch, (in TVmotom,) 
vere crovrned with poriZejr said to have sprung out of the hlood of Ardumo- 
rlts. •* This is the very herb," says Plutarch, " wherewith we adorn the 
sepulclires of the dead." The Nemeaan were/unemi games i the presidents ' 
were clothed in black garments, 
f " Vnik tamen tacitas, sed, jof^n nominis, andas 

Kaec quo<^ue secreta nntrit Langia sub umbra, 
Nondum illi raptus dederat lacrymabile nomea 
Jrchemmu, nee fama Deae.»*— 

Slatius T^haid. lib. iv. 
t See Chandler's TraYcIs in Greece, p. 232. Ottf, 1776. 
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able means of accommodatioo for the night, we accompanied 
the peasant who hail joined us, to the village, where the 
Tchohodar had alreadjr arrived and engaged ooe of the huts 
for our reception. The poor Albanians, to whom this little 
habitation belonged, had swept the earth floor and kindled a 
fire upon it; the smoke escaping through a hole in the roof: 
one end of the hiit being occupied by their cattle and poultrj, 
and the other by the familj and their guests. Having killed 
and boiled a large fowl, we made broth for all the partj ; 
sitting in a circle round the fire. Afterwards, imitating tbe 
example offered to us by our host and his family, we placed 
our feet toward the embers, and stretched ourselves upon the 
floor of the cottage until the morning. We found, during the 
night, that the women, instead of sleeping, were entirely en- 
gaged in tending the fire ; bringing fresh fuel when it was 
wanted, and spreading out the embers so as to warm the feet of 
all present, who were disposed around the hearth like diverg- 
ing radii from this common focus. As soon as the men had 
taken a short nap, they sate up, and began talking. Tbe 
conversation turned upon the oppressions of their Turkish 
masters. The owner of the hut told us that each male is 
compelled to pay a tax of seventy piastres ; that, for himself, 
having three sons, they demanded of him an annual payment 
of two hundred and eighty piastres, beside other contribu- 
tions; that he toiled incessantly with his children to gain 
enough to satisfy their demands, but found himself unable, 
after all his endeavours. Having said this, the poor roan^ 
shed tears ; asking us if the time would ever arrive when 
Greece might be delivered from the mahometan tyranny: 
and adding, << If we had but a leader, we should flock toge- 
ther by thousands, and soon put an end to Turkish dominion.'^ 
Toward rooming, the braying of their donkies set them all 
in motion. Having asked the cause of the stir, they told us 
that the day was going to break; and they informed us that 
the braying of an ass was considered by them a better indi- 
cation of the approaching dawn than the crowing of a cock. 
In the present instance they were certainly not deceived, 
for we had no sooner boiled our coffee than daylight ap- 
peared. 

We then returned to the ruins. Near to the remains of 
the temple, and upon the south side of it we saw a small 
chapel, containing some Doric fragments, standing upon an 
ancient barrow; perhaps the matiument of Lycurovs father 
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of OpheUes ; for ibis is meDtioned by Pausanias as a mound 
of earth.* Scarcely a vestige of the grove remaius where 
the trieoDial games were celebrated ; unless a solitary t ree^ 
here and there, may be considered as relics.t The plain 
all around the temple exhibits an open surface of agricultural 
soil. We could discover no trace either of a stadium or of 
a theatre ;X both of which are found in every other part of 
Greece where solemn games were celebrated. When ereiy 
other monument by which Nemea was adorned shall have 
disappeared, this tomb, with that of Opheltes, and the fountain 
cf jirchemoruSt upon the slope of the neighbouring bill, will 
be the only indications of the sacred grove. The three re- 
maining columns of the Temple of Jupiter are not likely to 
continue long in their present situation : some diplomatic 
virtuoso^ or pillaging Po^^, will bear away these marble 
relics : and then, notwithstanding the boast or Statiusi^ the 
very site of the consecrated games, whether instituted to com* 
memorate Hypsipyle^s loss, or the jSr*^ labour of Hercules,^ 
may become a theme of dispute. Perhaps, indeed, the tem- 
ple is not of the high antiquity that has been assigned to it. 
The columns are said not to bear the due proportion which 
is usually observed in the early examples of Doric architec- 
ture.** This edifice may have been erected by Adrian,yfhen 
that emperor restored to the Netneasan and to the Isthmian 
games their original splendor. 

* 'Eoti df x^lMi If^ Avvodpyov fivfJjKi tou ^0<piKrov irarpdc. Pausan. in 
Corioth. c. 1^. p. 144. ed. JTuAmi 

f PausaDias says that the temple was snrroimded bjr a erove of cypresses. 
KtnropiWuv re dkaos i<n\v irfpt rdv vadv. (Kui. Pauuan. in Cvr. c. 1$. p. 144.) 
Not a cypress tree is nofr to be seen an^^where near the ruins. 

X It does not necessarily follow, that if this be the temple of ^emeoon Jove» 
the sames were celebrated close to the spot where the temple stands. Mr. 
Oellfound the remains of a ¥itabre in bis journey from Cwiatk to Nemia; 
which, although he does not seem to be aware of the circumstance, may be 
that of the Nemeaan Garnet,^ He is just entering the Nemeaan Plain or val- 
ley ; and he says, * Here joins the road leading from Mvcma to Nemea^ 
' which, turnine to the right» falls into the valley oiNemea^ between the site 
of a thedre on the right, and a/cufU on the left, now dry.'^ Set GeWi Mn» of 
Greece, p. 22. Land. p. 1801. 

i ■ ** manet in^ens gloria Nyropham;, 

Gum tristem HypsipyUm dacibos sudatus Adutis 
Lndus, et atra sacrum recolit Trieteris OpkeUen.^^ 

Sfuiius Thelmid. lib. iv. 

K According to iSlian, lib. 4. c. 5, Hercules transferred to CUmee the 
honours bestowed upon him by the iVemsoiu, for subduing the lion. 

** Mr. Cell makes the diameters of th^ columns of the peristyle etjcTal to 
five feet two inches and a half, and observes that the columns are higher in 
proportion to their diameters. than is usual ia the 0Ofic order, ^ee Itin' 
^ Greece, p, 2a. Lmd. im, 

VOL. IV. 17 
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Early this morning, Wednesday, Noyember the elereiith, 
we began our journey toward Sictok, now called BasiHco : 
Miowing the course of the Nermcean HvukL TW» stream Is 
alluded to by Statius^ with reference to the fountain before 
mentioned.* It flows in a deep ravine after leaving the 
plain, and then passes between the mountains which separate 
the Nemeoean plain from that of Sicyon. On either side olf 
the rivulet the rocks appeared to consist of a whitish chalky 
limestone. As we rode along the left bank of the rivulet, we 
WW, upon our right, a table mountain, believed by Chandler^ 
to be the Jtpesas of PausamaSj where Perseus was said to 
have sacrificed to Jupiter. Its flat top, he says, is visible 
in the gulf of Corinth. We passed some ruined chapels 
upon our left. Almost every building of this kind in Greece 
has been erected upon the ruins of some Pagan saofctuary ; 
for which reason they are always worthy of a particular ex- 
mmination. After riding about two hours along the Nemece* 
ofi rivulet^ we suddenly quitted its course upon our nght^ 
and beheld Sicytm^ occupying an elevated situation upoa 
some whitish cliffs. Here we noticed a tomb and ruins up- 
on our right hand, and immediately descended into the great 
fertile plain which e^ttends along the Sinus Corinthiacus, be<» 
tween Sicyon and C&rinth. ^on after entering into this 
plain, we observed, upon our right hand, a chapel, contain- 
ing Ionic capitals, and other marble fragments. Hence we 
continued along the level surface of the finest piece of land 
in all Greece, cultivated like a garden; and after crosring a 
river, observed in several places upon our left the mins^f 
ancient huildings. We then came to the site of the city of 

SiCYOK. 

So little is known concerning this ancient seat of Grecian 
power, that it is not possible to ascertaiii in what period it 
dwindled from its high preeminence, to become, what it now 
18, one of the most wretched villages of the Pelaponnesus* 
TM remains of its former magnificence are still cmssider- 
able ; and, in some instances, they exist in such a state of pre- 
servation, that it is evident the buildings of the city either 
survived the earthquakes said to have overwheltned them, 
or they must have been constmoted in some later peri- 
•d. In this number is the ihetdre; by much the "^est, 

— **tainen aria senrat 



— baiiicu aria acMVV* 

£t nemus, et fluviuoi/* Siai. Thfk Ub« ir. 

f Trav. io Greece, j). 233, Ox/. 1776. ^ 



and the most pesfoiet stmctaie of the kfcid Id all Greece* 
The diierent parts of the city, whereof traces are yet 
visible, Benriog aa kmd maris in pursuiog the obs^nratiooa 
of Paasaoiasy may be comprehended tinder the folloiring 
heads : 

1. Fountain. 

2. The Acropolis* 

3. Fouttdatious of TIbmpx^es and other, buUdinga; some 
of these constructed in a style as massi?e as the Cj^* 
elcpim> 

A. Very gr^nil mUb^ although built of brick tiles* 

5. Remains of ^ptfldce mt ith many chambers. 

6. T9& Tbkatbei. 

7. Tb6 Stadivji* 

8« lUmaina of a Um^. m^ ^. ^ theatre. 

9. Anpeat ams^ ' 
iQ. AvkolBVii pawd waff. 
11. RivQs in the i>lain below Sigvon, toward the. se& 

Of some of tlies^, as it may be expected, little can be saidt 
excepting the mevfi eauneraiion of the names they bear in 
t^m lii^; but of others, a more particular description niay be 
given* The whole city occupied ao elevated ^tuation; 
Imt as it did apt possess one of ^those precipitoiia rooks for 
its citadel which sustained the bulwarks of Athens, Ar^* 
1^ Ck>ri|ith, ^dA niany other Qrecian states^ liule of its dcroi^ 
, polis. can now be discerned, saving only the vestiges of ita 
walls, It i^ situated above a place now called PalcBO'Castro ,• 
and it occupies that part of the ruins of Sia/an which lies 
iipon the south-east side, toward Corinth. Before we en* 
ter upon any further detail of the ruins here, it may be^ 
proper, for the advantage of- other travellers, as well as for 
perspicuity of description, to state the bearings of some prio^ 
cipal objects. 

From the village of BasUico, the Th^^trb hears • w;. 

N. W. 

l!beAj^co'CoKmi!kv%,QTCUadi^ofCmf^k . • a. & 
and by a*^ 

** It was hizUy tatisfactoiy to the author to find hit ohsenrations by tbe- 
eoppan aedclfiiitan^ cpofirqie^ hy such reqsectable authority as that of sir 
Gaorp Whsler, who observiDsthe bearina of Babilicos from Uw Aaoo>C^« 
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The mouotaio Parnassus, as seen in Phoeis . n. 

Thrbrs id BcBotia x. n . e. 

Whether this last object be yisible or not is very 
dottbtfitl; but it was a place called Tkha by the 
inhabitants, Ijing in the direction of Thebes; 

Hence it will be evident that the ruins of Si^on occupy a 
prominent part of the Si4y(manttrritanf^ extending towards 
the N. K. £• into the Corinthian gulf ; and that they lie along 
a ridge above the plain of Sicyony in a direction from w. n. 
w. to E. 8. B. having Pamasstis due north. The Acropo- 
lis, upon the s. r. side of the city, may be recognised, both 
in the nature of its walls, which are very ancient, and in its 
more elevated situation. Hereabouts we observed the frag- 
ments of architectural ornaraentsi and some broken columns 
of the Ionic order. Near to the Acropolis may also be seen 
the Cavss before mentioned, as in the vicinty of Athens : 
in all probability they were rather the sepulchres* than the 
habitations of the earliest inhabitants, although this cannot 
aow be ascertained: they are all lined with stucco: and 
Pavsanias mentions certain secret recesses^ belonging to the 
Sicyontans, in which particular images were kept for their 
annual processions to the tanple of Bacchus beyond the the- 
aire. There is still an ancient paved road that conducted to 
the citadel by a narrow entrance between rocks, so contriv- 
ed as to make all who approached the gate pass through a 
defile that might be easily guarded. Within the AcropO" 
lis are the vestiges of buildings, perhaps the Biera of 
FoRTUNA AcRjEA, and of the Dioscuri ]\ and below it Is 

niNTHus, (Su Jowm. into Grttu^ p. 442. L(mi, 16S2.) exactlj io the opposite 
direction, states it to b« north-ntsl ond bv north. 

* The sepuUhrts of the Sxcjfomora id tlte second oentnry consisted of a heap 
{/earth, above which stood a siiU^ resting upon a $tone base, and surmounted 
by a species of ornament resembling that part of the roof of a temple whfeh 
was called "th« Eagle." Fid. Pans. Cor. c; 7. p. I2a eA. Kuhn.) 1 he hie- 
lory of the Eagle upon Grecian temples is briefly this. The souls of kings, 
over whose sepulchres temples were originally erected, were believed (dxfra<- 
$w) to be carried to heaven npon eases'* wings. At the funeral it was casto> 
mary to let an eagU fly over the grave. In allusion to this, Lytophron calls 
Achilles dirdv. on eagle, because he carried abottt Hector*s body, -^n eagle^ 
therefore, with expanded wings, was formerly represented upon the frnnpa- 
man of ihepedimml in all tei^s ; and ultimately, this part of the edifice it- 
self received the appellation of AETOE, the eagle. 

f -AAXa «i dfyaktmra Iv 'AnOPPHTQI J^iwovhis hrl. Pausan. Cor. 7. c 
7. p. l27.cd.^uAhtt. 
P * '^^ %7 ^* ^Jon6fu^ T6xi»f (if 4v Iwiv dtisalfas, lurh 61 a»f6 Aio<n»6p«». 



mfhaitam^ seemlfl^ to correspond with that of Statvsa,. 
mentioned by Famsanias as near to the gateJ* The re- 
maios of a tentpk^ built in a very massive style of struo^- 
ture, occurs on the westero side of the village of Basilic 
coi and id passing the fosse of the citadel to go toward 
the theatre^ which is heymid the Acropolis,j a subterraneous 
passage may be observed, exactly above which the templt. 
leems to have stood ; as if by means of this secret duct per« 
^80Qs belonging to the sanctuary might have had ingress and' 
egress to and from the teniple, without passing the gate of- 
the citadel. This was perhaps the identical place called- 
Cosmeterium by Pausanias^X whence the m^/ii^tic images were 
aoAually brought forth in the solemn procession to the Tern* 
pie rf Bacchus^ situated near^ the theatre and the stadium. 
So»e of the remains eoumerated in the Ust may be those of 
Venetian edifices;, as, for example, the vniti di the palace ; 
the palaces of ancient Suyon being highly spleadivir and all 
built of raart^ Indeed, an expression used by Pausanias 
seems to imply that the Acropolis^ as it existed in his time,^ 
was not the most ancient citadel. The sea is at the distance 
of about a'4eague from Basilieo ; but the commanding emU 
nence upon which the ruins are situated affords a magnifi- 
cient v4ew of the Cgrmthian Gulf and all the opposite coast 
oi Phocis, There is, however, no part of the ancient city: 
vfhere this prospect is more striking th^u from the Theatre. 
This structure is almost in its entire state; aod although the 
notes we made upon the spot do not enable us to afford a de- 
scription of its form and dimensions equally copious with 
that already given of the famous Theatre of PolycUUis iu 
Bpidauriay yet this of Sicyon may be considered as surpass* 
lOg every other in Greece, in the harmony of its proportions, 
the costliness 6f the workmanship, the grandeur of the 
GoUoHf and the stupendous nature of the prospect presented 
to sull those who were seated upon its benches. If it were 
eteared of the rubbish about it, and laid open to view, it 
would afford an astomshing idea of the ma£:nificence of a city 
whose luxuries were so great that its inhabitants ranked 
among the most voluptuous and . effeminate people of all 



* 'nj3» 61 ttT irfiXtj, irryfi Io-ti, m. t. X. Ibid.' 
f F&uiianias says, vw6 rnv dx^tfiroXiv. Ibid. 

. t TaSiiajuqL- iio0' iicarov Itof wxrl if t6 htovCxTdv In To3 KdAoofiivov KOIMHThf. 
F}0T Moaiiovau Paus. Cor. c. 7. p. 127; ed. MufaiiL 
f*£ltOirt)vQv*AWo7r^XfUM.T. A. Ibid. 
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Creece. The stone work is eolirely of that massive klad 
•which denotes a very high degree of autiquity. Part of tlie 
Scene remains, together with the whole of the seats, aUhougti 
Rome of the latter now lie concealed by tlie soil. But the 
most remarkable parts of the structure are two vaulted pas- 
sages as entrances ; there being one on either side, at the ex- 
tremities of the coiloHj close to the scene, and about half way 
up ; leading into what we should call the side boxes of a 
modera theatre. Immediately in front, the eye roams over 
all the Gulf of Corinth, commanding islands, promontories, 
and distant summits towering above the clouds. Tea person 
seated in the middle of the cavea, a lofty mountain with bold 
sweeping sides occupies the front of the view beyond the 
pilf, being placed exactly in the centre, the sea interveniog 
between its base and the Sicyonian coast ; and this moua- 
taln marks the |>art of Boeotia now pointed out by the natives 
of Basilico as [Thiva) Thebes; but to a person who is placed 
upon the seats which are upon the right hand of those in 
front, Parnassus, here called Lakura from its ancient name 
Jji/coreOi most nobly displays itself; this mountain is onlj 
thus visible in very clear weather. During the short time 
we remained in the theatre^ although a conspicuous object 
when we first entered, it was afterwards covered by vast 
clouds, yrhich rolled majestically over its summit, and finally 
concealed it from our view. 

The Stadium is on the right hand of a person facing the 
theatre ; and it is undoubtedly the oldest work remaining 
of all that belonged to the ancient city. The walls exactly 
resemble those of Mycenae and Tiryns ; we may therefore 
class it among the examples of Cyclopean masonry. It is in 
other respects the most remarkable structure of the kind 
existing; combining at once a natural and an artificial charac- 
ter. The persons by whom it was formed, finding that the 
mountain whereon the coUon of the theatre has been con- 
structed would not allow a sufficient space for another ob» 
Ions: cavea of the length requisite to complete a stadium, 
built up an artificial rampart, reaching out into the plaiff 
from the mountain toward the sea : so that this front^work 
resembles half a stadium thrust into the semicircular cavity 
cf a theatre ; the entrances to the area, included between 
both, being formed with great taste and effect at the two sides 
or extremities of the semicirole. The ancient masonry ap- 
pears in the front-work so placed. The length of the whole 



area equds two huDdred and sixty-seven paces ; the \vidth 
of the advanced bastioa thirty-six paces; aud its height, 
tweoty-two feet six inches. Exactly ia the front of this pro« 
jecting rainpart, belonging to ttie outer extremity of the sta* 
dium^ but at a short distance below it, in the plain, are also 
the remains of a temple ; completing the plan of this part 
of the ancient city ; which was here terminated on its west- 
ern side by three magnificent structures, a theatre^ a sta- 
dium^ and a temple; as it was bounded towards its eastern 
extremity by its Acropolis, We can be at no loss for the 
name of this temple, although nothing but the ground-plot 
of it now remain : it is distinctly stated by Pausanias to 
have been the temple of Bacchus, which occurred beyond 
the theatre to a person coming fiom the citadel i^ and to this 
temple were made those annual processions before alluded to, 
which took place at night, and by the light of torches, when 
the Sicyonians brought hither the mydic images called 
Baccheus and Lysms, chanting their ancient hymns.t All 
around the theatre and stadium, beside the traces of this 
temple f other ruius may be noticed, but less distinct as to their 
, form. In the plain toward the sea are many more, perhaps 
extending to the Sicyonian haveuj which we did not visit* 
The theatre itself was of a much more extensive nature than 
other edificea of the same kind commonly are ; its sides and 
front projected far into the plain. We were not successful in 
our search for inscriptions ; but the peasants sold to us many 
medals and sm^Wterra-cptta vessels, which they said they had 
found in .caves near the spot. Among the latter we collected 
lachrymatories of more ancient form and materials than any 
thing we had ever before observed of the same kind. These 
vessels, as it was well known, were often made of glass^ 
and, more anciently, of earihen-rvare ; being diminutive as 
to their size, and of delicate workmanship : but the lachry" 
matory phials, in which the Sicyonians treasured up their 
tears, deserve rather the name of bottles : they . are nine 
inches long, two inches in diameter, and contain as much 
fluid as would fill a phial of three ounces ; consisting of the 
coarsest materials, a heavy blue clay or marl. But we also 
collected little circular cups like small salt cellars, two 
inches in diameter, and one inch in height, (which are said to 



* MiTi. 5iti !>laf pov, AiovCtroo tao'f In. Paua. Cor. c, 7. p.. 127. ed. Kt^tnii. 
lAKXEIOZf 5voM^ou(riv, n. t. X. Utrw 6i tahovium AXZIOi:. Ibid. 
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be found io rnvt abundaoce at Sicym,) of a much more elt^ 
gmot maDufacture, although perha^M nearly as ancleoU 
Wheo we first saw them, we betieved that they had beeu 
made of pale unbaked clay, dried only In the sua ; but upon 
a nearer examinaiiou we perceived that Ibey had ooee been 
^Tered with a red ramish, and. that this coverii^ had actu- 
ally decomposed, and almost disappeared. Hence sooie in* 
ference may be deduced as to their immense aotiquiiy ; in- 
stances having never occurred before of the spontaneous de^ 
composition of the varnish upon ancient terra'CQitar vessels > 
preserving their entire forms. It is known to every person 
who has attended to the subject, that the most powerful acids ^ 
l^roduce no effect whatsoever upon their surfaces, and that 
some of the oldest terra'C&ttas yet discovered in Greece are 
remarkable for the high degree of lustre exhibited by th«* 
black varnish with which they are invested. The case may 
perhaps be differeot with the r^i/ varnish ; and posi^bly tte 
examples of pottery found in Grecian sepulchres, and be*- 
Ueved to hav€ been made of unbaked clay, with surfacea^ 
m^bich moulder beoeath the fingers and have a pale earthy 
aspect^ may owe this appearance entirely to the degree of. 
decomposition they have sustained; The medals which we- 
•ollected here consisted principally of the bronze eeioage 
el Skyon ; having on one side a dwe represented flytng». 
9Bd upo)j the other the letters S, si, ot SIK. Somr were nAaOf^- 
l^rought to us of the Roman emperors: and, among these,. 
oae with the head of Events; and upon the obverse dde, o^ 
h6^u;pm adofyhmyvnih a tree. The whole illustration of 
this subject is in PausaniasrM relates to a fable from whieh 
&e Isthmian Games were said to have derived their origin. 
The tresis that pine which was shown near to the <pwn of^ 
i^romtoft, as a memorial of one of the exploits of Theseua^- 
Near to it stood an alter of M^UeertUy who was brought! 
tbitber by a dolphin, ^iud afterward buried upon the spot by. 
Sisi^htis: in honour of whom the Isthmian Games were^ 
said to have been instituted.*" It is always easy to procure^ 
bronze medals in Greece; but the Albanian peasants lio not^ 
veadily part with those which are of silver; becsmse they^ 
decorate the head-dresses of their women with these pieces*^ 
They may,, however, be tempted by pewly coined parahs^ 
which answer for the same purpose; and we had according* 
If provided ourselves with a small cargo, fresh from the mint... 

» Vid.Fau8aDCor.fC. l.p. in.edJri<Anu.i. 
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In exchanging for this base but Bhiniuff coin, we obtained a 
few silver medals of Sicyorij and one of uncommon rarity of 
Pylus in Elis. A single and imperfect impression of this 
last coin exists in the collection of Paris. That which we 
obtained exhibited in front a bull standing vpcn a dolphin^ 
with the VI Y letters ; and for the obverse side an indented 
square. Any silver medal in their possession might be bought 
of these poor peasants for a few new paraJis, not worth a 
penny ; but if paid in old coin, they would not part with one 
for the same number of piastres^ Ibrahim^ it is true, had a 
summary way of settling these matters; and, by demanding 
every thing a cotip de baton^ shortened all treaties, whether 
for horses, food, lodging, or antiquities, by the speedy dis- 
persion of all whom he approached. For this reason, when- 
ever we wished to deal with the natives, we took especial 
care to send him out of the way* After our return to the 
village of Basilieo^ we dismissed him with the baggage ; and 
the people finding themselves to be secure from Turkish 
chastisement, came round us with their wives and children, 
brin^ing^ll the antiquities they could collect. 

We meo set out for Cmrin^ : and 88 ve descended from 
the Acropolis^ we plainly perceived the sitoatiou of the gate 
to have been in ihefosse^ above where i\\efounimn now is. 
Here we noticed the remains of the old^ paved way ; and 
'saw upon our right, close to the road, a place where the 
rock had been evidently hewn into a square pedestal, as for 
the base of sooie colossal statue, or public monument. 
'Thence we continued our route across the wide atid beauti- 
ful plain which extends between Sicyon and Corinth, bound- 
ed by the $ea toward the north ; a journey of three hours 
and a half, over the finest corn land in Greece, and through 
'olive*plantations produoing the sweetest oil in the world. 
This district has been justly extolled by ancient* and by 
modern authors.! The well-known answer of an ancient 
oracle to a person who inquired the way to become wealthy, 
will prove how famous the soil has ever been for its fertility : 
he was told to '« get possession of all the land, between Corinth 
and Sicyon." Indeed, a knowledge of the country is all 
that is necessary to explain the early importance of the cities 
for which it was renowned. Both Sicyon and C&rinth ow^ 

* See the authors cited by Barthelemy ; Athen- lib. v. cap. 19. p. 219. Lit, 
lib. xxvii. cap. 31. Schol. Aristopb. in Av. y. 969. 
f Wbeler'8 Journey ioto Greece, Book VI. p. 443. Ifni, IttZ. 
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their origb to thb natural gardeo; and such is evea now 
its value under all the disadvantageous circumstances of 
Turkish government and neglected cultivation, that the 
failure of its annual produce would cause a famine to be felt 
ever all the surrounding districts.'"' 

Within a mile of Coriitth we passed a fountain in a 
cavern upon our right; formed by a dropping rock consisting 
of a sofl saod-stone. Further up the hill, and upon the same 
side of the road, as we entered the straggling town now 
occupying the site of the ancient city, we ol^rved some 
ruins, and a quantity of broken pottery scattered upon th^ 
BoiL The old city occupied an elevated level above the 
rich plain we had now passed ; and upon the edge of this 
natural terrace, where it begins to fall toward the cor^ 
land, we found the fluted shaft of a Doric pillar of limestone 
equal in its dimensions to any of the columns of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius at Athens ; it was six feet and one incb 
in diameter. Close to this we observed the grcuind^plot of 
a building, oace strongly fortified ; that is to say, a square 
platform fronting the plain and the sea : on this side of it is 
a precipice* and its tjiree other sides were surrounded by a 
fosse. The area measures sixty-six paces by fifty*three; 
its major diameter being parallel to the sea shore* Upon the 
opposite side, within the fosse, are also the remains of other 
foundations; possibly of abridge or causeway, leading into 
the area on that side. The remarl^able /otmtain b^ore 
mentioned does not here guide us, amidst the mazy descrip* 
tioa of Pausanias, to the original name of this building. . 
CorirUh was full of fouotaios ; there was no city in Greece beV 
ter supplied with water ;t many of those fountains were sup^ 
plied by means of aqueducts;} but if we find a passage 1^ 
Paitsanias that seems to allude to the remarkable circuoy.- 
staoce of a dropping spring, within a cavern, we may per« 
haps succeed ip establishing a poipt of observation for ascer* 
taining other objects in its neighbourhood. An allusion of 
this nature occurs where be mentions the waiex of the NjfP^A^ 

* " And its plenty failios, brines most certainly ft fainine upon their 
DMchboars round aboot them.'* fVhderU Joumtff trrfo Greece^ p. 443. Lend, 

f Kpfivai Si TToUa} |iiv &v^ rhv tr6Kiv vwotrwrai rrSaav^ Are 6!^6vov ihyt6s c^9\v 
f5oTos. PauB. Cor. c. 3. p. lia ed. KuknU. "En S\ nol tAv qpffdrwv idirof rcL 
voT^ TTtv r^Xtv. Strabon. Geog. lib. viii. p. 510. ed. Oacon 

\ Th« emperor J4irum brouc ht water to Ctrk^h from Siumpialius^ written 
sumpkyltu in the editioaqf fmtAhiM above eited. Titf. fwa, Cer. tA 
9ufn, 

A ' 
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Pirme^ who poured forth such ftbuodanee of tears for the 
loss of her BOD Cenchrias^ when slain by Diana^ that she ttbb 
metamorphosed ioto a fouotaiD.^ Even the circumstance of 
the cellular cavity, whence the water flows, appears also to 
have been noticed by Pausanias ; in whose time it was beau* 
tified with while marhle.\ This tve^n^ spring may therefore 
be considered the same with that denominated ^ him the 
FoxTNTAiN OF THE Ntmph PiRENE; as it occurs in the road 
leading from Ctninth to Lechasum on the ^cyonian side of the 
Isthmus, precisely where that fountain was situated. This 
point being established, we might espect to make the /oun- 
tain a land-mark for ascertaining the relative podtion of 
Other objects. But Straho has given the same name to 
another spring at the base of the AcroeorinOvus: and Pati- 
sanias allows that this was not the only fountain called Pp- 
rencX The spacious area belonging to the fortress where 
the Doric pillar lies, relates to a structure so long rased, 
that it may have been overlooked by Pausanias^ as it was 
by modem travellers until our arrival : and if this be the 
case, it may be a relic of the Sisyphium ; a mole^ or but* 
wark, not mentioned by that T^rriter, but noticed by Dioikh 
rus Siculu3 and by Strabo. As Chandler has placed ^e 
Sisyphhim elsewhere, we shall presently have occasion to say 
something further concerning this structure. The Corinthians 
had also aHiercfn to ail the gods,^ where there was a stai^ 
tue of Neptune with a dolphin spouting forth water; but the 
water of the dolphin was conveyed by means of an 'ague- 
ductf and was not a natural spiing^W 

* Mrr^ T<^ aM laoSos In r^f Utigiivns b yh Sduf . 'Eiri SI aht^ kiyovcrfVi &t f 

^AiiiiuSos 6m6cn$ diroSav^wa. Pansan. Cor. c. 3. p. 1 17. ed. Kukniu 

t Ibid. The water or this tpring was raid to betnTv riSh. Upon these words 
Kuhnitu adds the following aole : ** Unde tx hoc/onte aquam pdekant in usus 
damegHa}$miettet Cerintkiorum, uti paid exemplo lAndos adhuCfiUUa vdpo^obans 
dvd T^ IlfipTivnt ; lib. xiii. JOiencti. Idem Ate lib. \i. de /ontis hmts aqu&f 
ma^iihatu rd 6ir6 tfit h Kopiv9^ niip^vnt naXoutiSvns 85G9p, «obqp($Tfpov fr&vrav tZpov 
Tfiy MOT^ rnv *£u&5a, ^wn aa liiram ex^gusem, inquit, aquam Fwmes fonltis 
Cm$Uh!H,Ummmamettm mndumin iotd Gtada depreAcndu." Vid. Annot 
Kohnii in Paus. lib. ii. c. 3. p. 1 17. Lips. 1696. 

I Vid. Pans, io Corinth, c. d. p. 122. ed. Kuhnii. Strabon. Geog. lib. viti. 
p. 550. ed. Oxon. 
( @fo7s ir6t(nv*UpQv. Pauflan* in Corinth, c. 2. p. 116. ed. KvhnxL 
y The curious marble discovered by the earl vf^ Jbfrdeen at CorxfUh^ and 
tiDce brought to EiOgland, which was found covering the mouth of an ancient 
well, may nave been the identical Hierm here alluded to by Pmuanias. The 
word *lipou. it is true, is translated Temphtm by AvMUma; but it does not 
appear probable that this could be the author's meaning ; because he is 
actually speaking of a temple (T6x^ vadf)) by which he says the Hixtm 
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Id going from the area of this buldiog toward the magni* 
ficent remaioB of x temple uow staodiDg above the Bazar, 
whence perhaps the Doric pillar already meulioned maj 
have been removed, we found the ruins of ancient buildings; 
particularly of one partly hewn in the rock opposite to the 
said temple. The outside of this exhibits the marks of 
cramps for sustaining slabs of marble once used in covering 
the walls; a manner of building, perhaps, not of earlier date 
than the time of the Romans. Pliny mentions the time when 
this kind of ornament began to be introduced at Rome.''^ 
The Greeks sometimes decorated marble edifices after the 
same manner, but with plates of metal.j; In this building 
were several chambers all hewn in tlie rock, and one of them, 
has still an oblong window r£maining. We then visited the 
temple. It has been described by all travellers for near a 
century and a half. In WheUr^a time it had eleven Doric 
pillars standing ;} the same number ren^ained when Chandler 
visited the place.^ We found only seven reraaiuing up- 
right: but ihe fluted shafts before mentioned, may originally 
have belonged to this building, the stone being alike in 
both; that is to say, common limestone, not marble; and 
the dimensions are perhas exactly the same in both instances, 
if each column could be measured at its base. When Whe* 
ler was here, the pillars were more exposed toward their, 
bases; and being there measured, he found them to equal 
eighteen feet in circumference, allowing a diameter of six feet 
for the lower part of the shaft of each pillar. OvAj five co- 
lumns of the seven now support an entablature. We measured 
the circumference of these, (as we conceived, about three 
feet from their bases,) and found it to equal seventeen feet 
two inches. Each column consists of one entire piece of 
stone; but their height, instead of being equal to six diame- 

iteod. ITap^ 5f o6ro ^toU wSictv kn/ U^h. It if therefore at least probable 
that all hn iotends,in ibis passage, by the word Hieron, is the representation 
oTthe HmUten DeUiet upon the marble bas-relief that coirered the mouth of 
a well by which the Temple of Fortune stood. If all tbe Hisra of PavsavioM 
were to be translated Umfiti^ there would have been more temples in 
Greece than in tiie whole worid beside. 

* ** Primum Roms parietes crusta marmoris operuisse totiqs domds sine 
in Caelio monte Cornelius Nepos tradidit Mamurram Formiis natum, eqiii- 
tem Romannm, pra^fectum fabrorum C. Cssaris in GalliiL'' Plin, Hist. Nat. 
lib. xxxvi. c. 6. torn. III. p. 477. £,. Bat. 1635. 

tSee the description given oC the Gymnasium at Alexandria TrdaSt in the 
former section^ 

} Hee Wheler's Jonrn. into Greece, p. 440. Lottd, 1682. 

\ Trav. ia Greece, p. 739. Oxf, 1776. 
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ters, the true portioa of the Doric shaft, according to Plinj, 
does not amount to four. The destruction that has taken 
place, of four columns out of th^ eleven seen by Wheler and 
Chandler, had been accomplished by the goyernor, who used 
them in building a' house; first blasting them into fragments 
-with gunpowder. Chandler suspected this temple to have 
been the SisypMum mentioned by Strabo^* but without as- 
signing any reason for this conjecture. Nothing can be easier 
than an arbitrary disposal of names among the scanty relics 
of a city once so richly adorned ; nor can any thing be more 
difEcult than to prove that such names have been properly 
bestowed. The Sisf/pheum was a building of such uncertain 
form, that StrabOy eighteen centuries ago, could not positive- 
ly pronounce whether it had been a temple or a pakiee ;t 
whereas the first sight of this^ even in its present dilapidated 
state, would have l^en sufficient to put that matter beyond 
dispute. The Sisyphium was situated below the fountain 
Firene^ and built (uun^x/^u) with white stone; an expression 
generally used to signify marble^ both by Strabo and by tau* 
efinias. The present building does not answer to this descrip- 
tion. The Sisyphdum is not once mentioned by Pausanias ; 
which could not have been the case, if its remains wefe of 
this magnitude. The only ancient author by whom the St- 
syphSum has been noticed, excepting by Strabo, is Diodoms 
Siculus ; who describes it as a place strongly fortified, near 
to the citadel4 As to the real history of this very ancient 
temple, the style and the materials of its architecture have 
induced some to refer the origin to its earliest periods^ of the 
Dorian power in Peloponnesus. We confess we are not of 
this opinion : the disproportion of the length of the pillars to 
their diameters, is with us an argument, rather against, than 
for, their high antiquity. If we may credit the testimony af- 
forded by so late a writer as Martin Crueius,^ founded pro- 
bably upon tradition, this building was the ten^le of Juno ; 
and. his statement agrees with Pausanias, who mentions a 
Hieron of Buna^n Jttno,|| below the Acrocmnthus : but as it 
amounts almost to a certainty, that so considerable a struc- 

* Tiri 6i TTj n«p^vn ih Swu®iio v iriv, Uo6v tivoj, fl pao-ftiiov, htma Ai^^jj ir«ror 
rwAvovy [SIC Ug. Casaub.) 5ia<rO{ov lotima oox iktya, Strabon. Geo. lib. viil p. 
550. €d. Oxm, 

flbid. 

1 Diodor. Sical. lib. zx. p» 480. ed. Wessding, 

Mart Crus. Turcograecia. 
^Kulm^^ «o» »^ ^ Pouvaroi fev "Hpas fipiv. F«uj. Cor. c. 4. p. l2l. ed. 

VOL. IV. 18 
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tore roust bare been in^^olioned by the hitter wther wkfa s 
iDDore (hstioct clew as to its situatkm, tbere seeflos te be no 
edifice noticed by IhAi with avbich it more aceulratelj corres- 
poodSy than with the Tjbmple of OcfAviAy sister of Augus- 
tus; unto whoiii (he Cmfdkians were Itodebted for the re^ora* 
"^tion of their city ; (his temple occupied the saiVie situation with 
respect to the Agora* that iht fresetd min does witti r^ard 
to the Bazcar; and it is well kaowD, that howerer the pros* 
perity of cities may rise or fall, the pogftidn of a pab^ic 
mart for baying and selling usually remains the same. 

While we were eecupi^ in examining this building, and 
in collecting the different fragments of ancient pottery scat- 
tered among the ruinsy the governor sent to desire that we 
would vbit bim. We found him sitting in a mean little open 
apartment, attended by one of those French agents, who, uo« 
'der the name of apothecaries, carried on at this time a very 
regular systefn of esjnimndtge Chroughoiit the Turkish em* 
pire ; and especially in Greece. This gentleman oflfered to 
be our interpreter; we told him that we had with us a per- 
son who always acted in that capacity ; but as the governor 
Feemed to prefer the Frenchman, we acquiesced ; and, after 
the usual ceremony of pipes and c6ffee, a parley began. 
Tbe first questiood put to us related to our travels ; accom- 
panied by many shrugs and shrewd sarcasms as to the vagrant 
life ledby i>]fonT9 in general. All this was interpreted t6 us by 
the Frenchman, interlarded with evety scurrilous epithet he 
could pour forth against the old Tutk, but bowing his head 
all the while with great seeming gravity and decorum, as if 
he were bestowing upon him the most honourable titles. 
The governor was evidently out of temper; and presently 
the cause was manifest. *' Tour Tchohadarbwi been here," 
said he, <' and tells me you intend to take up your abode in 
this place, that you may repose and take your caif ;\ but 
you have brought me no present." We said that we neither 
gave nor received mere gifts of ceremony. " Then who . 
are ye ?" added he somewhat sharply. •* English {Effendits) 
gentlemen,*' was the answer. *^ E^endies truly ! and is it 
like an EffendiXo be seen picking up pieces oibr^ktn p&ts^ 
and groping amou^ heaps of rubbish ?" There was so mucli 

*'tir\9 8\ ihv 'ArOPAN Ifty 'OICTA^IAE NAOE, «. ». k. Paw. Cor. c. 
3. p. 116. ed. Kuhnn. 

t i^- (CBi^or Kafjf)it oKment or rwurWaneiU in Arab.j'Dict. but ia 
Turkey tbe word Cat/ is often used to denote otferfatmnent, of contort. 



apparent zeasoBi ib tins reonurk, aod U wb$ so atteHj impos- 
sible to explaio to a maboaietaa the teal oatuve or ob|ect o£ 
such researebes, that we agreed witb the Freachman it was. 
best to let him have lus opfoioo^ and passing quietly fos 
paupers lieneath bis nodoe, nia]s;e our obeisance, and retire. 
This was the first iostanee, ^oce we quitted the Turkisb 
frigate, ia whieh oar firmdn, and letter from the Capuda» 
Piuha^ had failed in procuring for us a favourable receptioai^ 
and we began to fear that among the Turics, e^ctally la- 
the distaat provkices, our credentials would have little 
weighty unaccompanied by bribes. Ibrahim, however, main* 
taiued that it was ail owing to his not being present upon 
the occasion ; and desired us in future to make uo visits un- 
accompanied by him. A few ceremonial expressions, and 
a little etiquette, were alone wanting, be said ; and perhaps 
he was rigliL 

There is a considerable ruin consisting entirely of brifik* 
work» which may have been a part of the gymnasium. 
We did not succeed in finding the theatre^ nor ^ny remains 
of h stadium ; but close to the bazar we saw part of a very 
large structure, built entirely of tiles, or thin bricks. The 
people of the place remembered this more perfect ; and they 
described it as a building full of seats, ranged one above the 
other. I^ossibly, Uierefore, it may have been the ^deum i^ 
unless, indeed, it were an amphiOieatrey or a theatre raised eom 
tirely from the ground, like the coH»6um at Rome ; without 
being adapted to any natural slope. When we reached the 
bouse where we were to pass the night, the author was again 
attacked with a violent paroxysm of fever, and remained until 
the morning stretched upon the floor in great agony. The 
air of Corinth is so bad, that its inhabitants abandoned the 
place during the summer months. They are subject to the 
tnalaria fever, and pretend to remove it by all those super- 
stitious practices which are common in every country where 
medicine is little known. We procured here some terra-cat' 
tas of very Indifferent workmanship, and much inferior to those 
found near Argos ; also a few medals and gems. There 
were no inscriptions ; nor was there to be seen a single frag- 
ment of ancient sculpture. Such is now the condition of this 
celebrated seat of ancient art — this renowned city, once so 
vain of its high reputation, and of the rank it held among 

the Pagan States t 

♦ 

* Vid. PaaiSD. Coriatli. c. 3. p. ill ed. Kuhdl 
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We resolved to devote as much of our time as possible te 
tlie examioation of the Isthmus ; for, although but a small 
district^ it had been hitherto so imperfectly surveyed by mo- 
deru travellers, that the site of the Isthman games had ne- 
ver been accurately ascertained; and Chandler, and bissuc- 
ressors, had affirmed that " neither the theatre nor the sta- 
dium iirere visible.*"* The mischief arising from such remarks 
is this ; that persons who come afterwards, l)eiog thereby per- 
suaded that all due diligence has been used in a research 
which has proved fruitless, willingly avoid the trouble of mak- 
ing any further inquiry. We shall presently show, not only 
that remains of the stadiutn^ of the tempk^ and of the theatre^ 
do yet exist, but that very considerable traces of the Isth' 
mian town itself may be discerned ; plainly denotrog the spot 
once coioecrated to the Isthmian saiemnitieSf which conti- 
nued to be celebrated long after the destruction of the city of 
CeriDlh-t 

• See CbaBd1er*t Tnv. in Greece, p. 243. Ogf. 1778, &c. 
V)4. rausan* ia Corinthiac. c. 2. p^, 114. cd. Kyhna^ 



CHAP. XVIII. 

PELOPONNESUS AND ATTICA. 

Vi$it to the Isthnras — Remains of ike Ancient Fallum^^ 
Canal. of Nero— Lech«um — Cinerary receptacles in the 
rocks-^^Bjemarkable Tumuluth— Acrocotiotfaus-— il^cent 
to the Citadel — mttK^Frospecifrom the Summit — Hex- 
amillia — Discovery of the Town of Isthiniis— For< Schoe- 
n^A'^Temple of Neptuoe — Theatre-^Stadium— iSi^fifeArtf 
of Palsemoa— ^Treetf from which Victors in the Isthmia 
fwre crownedr^Extraordinary Mjirtfar Grecian Medals-^ 
Dress of ike Levant Consuls — Panda^n Horn — Cenchree 
BaUi of Helen — ^Convan^ee — Cromyon — Manners of the 
Peasants — SciroQian Defile — Boundary between PeiopoiH 
nesus ai4«? Hellas — KAKH IKAi\A — Entrance qf Hellafr— 
Causes of the celebrity of Megara-^-T^ modem town — 
Inscriptions — Journey ' to Eleusis — Kerata — Eleusinian 
Plain — Acropolb of Eleusis — Marble Torso-^The Floire 
ry WtM^-^queduct-^-Temple of Ceres — Statue of the 
Goddess — Superstition of the Inhabitants — Inscription-^^ 
Sudden departure for Athens — Via Sacra — Vast extent of 
Ancient Thrace — The Rb€ti — Eleusinian Cephissu&-~- 
SiUt Lake—Defile of Daphne— T^ Rock called Poeclle 
— Tempie of Venus — Monastery of Daphne — Hieroo of 
Apollo — Fiew of Athens cA sunset — Atheman Cephissus 
•^Site of the Academy— Arrival at Athens — NtgoHa- 
tion wim the Waiwode — Return to Eleusis — Method de» 
vised for removing the Statue of Ceres — Difficidties en* 
countered-^Success of the undertaking — Further account 
of Eleusis — Long Walls — Of the Kharian and Thriasiao 
Plains— Temples of Triptolemus, of Neptune, and of 
. Diana Propybea — Temple of Ceres — Port of JSleusis— 
Ancient Theatre — Acropolis — Return to Athens. 

Ufoh the thirteenth of November we set oat for the 
Isthmus. Before leaving the town, there is a fountain upon 
the left hand ; and opposite to k there are the ruins of some 
ancient building* Soon after, we observed another/otcit/oin 
ttpon our right: and here may be observed the old paved 
road leading from the natural platform whereon the eitj 
stood^ into the plaia of the Isthmus, which lied belowr this. 

18* 
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l^yel* We descended toward iU The Te&tiges of aoGient 
buildiogg are visible the whole way down. We presently 
arrived at the neck of the Isthmus^ and came to the remains 
of the ancient wall erected by tlie PeLoponneslanS) from the 
Gulf of Corinth to the Sinus Saronicus, The ground here 
is formed in such a manner as to present a natural rampart ;: 
but there are distinct traces of the old VaMum; and wesaxr 
the ruins of & fortress, or of some other budding, at Us 
termination upon the Corinthian side of the IsAmus. The 
remuns of another w^ill may be also traced beyond this, 
toward the uortli-east. Here we found what interested us 
much more, the unfinished canal begun by Nero^ exactly as 
the woilimen had left it, in a wide and deep channel) ex« 
tending n. w. and s. x. and reaching from the sea to the n. 
K. of Leekasumy about half a mile acrosa^ the Isthmus. It 
terminates on the s. c. side, where the soHd rock opposed an 
Insurmountable obstacle to the work; and here the under- 
taking was abandoned. Close to the spot where the canal 
ceases, are two immense tumuli; and these, in the general 
sacking of Corinthian sepulchres mentioned by Strabo,* 
seem to have escaped violation ; for their entrances, altho^h 
risible, appear never to have been opened since they were 
closed, and are almost buried. Beneath these tombs there 
are sepulchres in the rocks ; and one of the tumuli seems 
to be stationed over a sepulchral cave of tbi» kind. The 
remarkable accuracy. oiPausanuis i% perhaps^ in no instance 
more strikiogly manifested than in the description he has 
given of the eaaal ; corresponding, even to the lettear, with 
its present appearance.f We followed the canal to the dior^i 
Here we observed that the rocks had been hewn into steps, 
for landing goods from the port toward the canal and other 
works. The remains of the temple of Neptune are veiy 
considerable : it has not yet ceased to be a place of worship.^ 
We found here one of the idol pictnres of the dreek Churdi». 
and some ancient vases^ altliough in a broken state^ serving 
as vessels and ofTerings upon the present altar. There is a 
bath to which they still bring patients for relief fromi vari- 
ons disorders. A short time before our arffival, this' aociei^ 
bs^h was covered; but wanting materials for building aF.mill,. 
the inbabitants of a ntighbouriog village blasted the foeks; 

* Vid . Strahon. G«of . Kh. vitt. pp. 353, 654. ei}. Oxon, 100?. 
*P%hv, faaiai. inCofiBtiiiaca, c. 1. p. ii2 ed. Kukna, 
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tnffl these falling ioto the bath, have almost filled it. The 
water of it is very clear and briliiaot ; its taste sHghtljr 
brackish, but the saline flavour scarcely perceptible. It 
comes out of the rock from two holes ioto the bath, and 
theuce falls into the sea. Great part of the ruined buildings 
and walls about the bath were carried off when the mill was 
built. At noon we made the following estimate, by means 
of our thermometer, of the te mperature of the atmosphere ; 
of the water of this warm chal ybeate spring; and also of 
the water of the sea. 

Atmosphere, in the shade, . . . 68** of Fahrenheit. 
Water of the bath, in the shade, 88<>. 
Water of the sea, 75<>. 

All around this place are sepulchral caves hewn in the rocks 
Dear the sea, resembling the burial places in the ueighbour- 
liood of Jerusalem; but the caves here are much smaller^ 
and the recesses within them, instead of being intended as 
receptacles for bodies, were evidently niches for cinerary 
urns ;* a mode of sepulture relating rather to the Romans 
than to the Greeks: whence it may be proved that these 
excavations cannot be more ancient than the restoration of 
Corinth by Julius Csesar, and in all probability they are of 
a much later age. 

In the second century the inhabitants of Corinth consisted 
entirely of the remains of that colony which had been sent 
thither by the F.-^mans.f The original race, with all tlieir 
customs and habits, had long been removed. In general we 
found three niches, placed in a row, in every cave ; but in ' 
some instances the caves were double ; and within each of 
the chambers there appeared a double row of recesses of dif- 
Iferent forms, probably adapted, in every instance, to the- 
shape of the vessel intended to contain the ashes of a decease 
ed person ; many of them being little arched recesses, and 
others oblong rectaagular cavities suited to the shape of those 
cinerary receptacles which have been occasionally Jound, 
made of marble or terrorcotta, modelled after the form of a 
Grecian sarcophagus, and of a diminutive size. Several of. 

* There isao efisrATedrepreflentation ofjthefle caret ib MoDtraiican*9 
JntiquiU Expliquft, takea from Ae travels of M, tie Manctauxi but tb« . 
niches are inaceuratelj-deUneated, rih! are filled with imaginary urns. 
^ f K6piv6ov di oiaOSo-i &opiv9<ttv giv oOdcli Sri vfivdpxafuv, htoiMOtdi 4faPQ9iaUvQ<* 
wkd Ttf^tty, raunn. CoriDthiacay c. I. p. 111. ad. Kuhaii, 
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these caves remaio jet uuopened ; and some are entirely coBr .. 
cealed^ the eotrauces beiog either buried beneath large stones*, 
or covered by soil and vegetation. 

We spent the rest of this day in the examination of the 
Isthmus^ but observed oothiog which could be considered 
as the slightest indication of the place where the Games 
were celebrated. Chaudier had evidently laid down the 
spot from an erroneous coujecture,^ founded upon the observ- 
ations of Wheler : and, as he positively assertsf that nei* . 
ther the ihecttre nor the stadtum were visible, it Is plain he 
never visited the part of the Isthmus to which Wheler has 
alluded % We determined, therefore, to renew our search upon 
the morrow, and returned to Corinth to enjoy the prospect 
from the Acraanintkus at the setting of the sun. From the 
place where the work of cutting the canal was abandoned, 
^oing toward CcrintK the ground rises the whole way to» 
the old Valium; and there are tombs all up the slope, in the* 
direction of the Acrocorinthus, Before arriving at the wait 
in this direction, there is a lofty and very entire tumulus^ 
which is covered with a whitish earth and with stones. This, 
owing to its magnitude and situation, it would be very desir* 
able to open. According to Pausanias, the sepulchre of 
Sisyphus was in the Isthmus, although his tomb could not be 
pointed out.} We crossed the wall again, and observed in 
the more ancient parts of it some stones of immense size ;. 
but where the masonry was more modem the parts were of 
less magnitude. We visited several ancient stone quarrie^^ 
which were very large : all the hills to the left were covered 
with these quarries : they extended principally in a straight 
line, east and west. • 

The stupendous rock of the jlcrocorintkuSf from whatever 
part of the Isthmus it is viewed, appears equally conspicii* 
ous : opposing so bold a precipice, and such a commanding 
eminence, high above every approach to tlie Peninsula, that, 
if properly fortified, it would render all access to the Morea,. 
by land, impracticable ; and, as a fortress, it might be render* 
cd not less secure than that of Gibraltar. It was therefore 
very aptly named by an ancient oracle — and in times when 
the art of war was incapable of giving to it the importance 

* Sec the ''ChaHtf Ike Itthmus qf Cmnth** (aciog p. 234 of Chandler'ih 
TniT. in Greece. Orf. 177S. 
t See Trav. in Greece, p. 243. Ojff. 1776. 

t See Wheler'g " JaumM into Oreece,^' Book vj. p. 437, UwL 1682^ 
i Vid. PaosaB. iaCoriotbiac. c. Z p. 114. ed. AvhnM, 
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it might Qow possess— one of the h&rns which a conqueror 
ought to lay hold on, in order to secure that valuable heifer^ 
the Peloponnesus. 

When we returned to Corinth, we found that the gover- 
nor, who began to be uneasy at our scrutinizing observations, 
and considered us as nothing better than spies, would not 
grant to us permission for entering within the citadel : all 
that we could obtain was, the privilege of ascending to the 
summit of the rock as far as the outside of the gates of the 
fortress.* The whole of this ascent in the time of PausanU 
Us was distiogubhed by Hiera stationed at certain intervals,! 
after the manner in which little shrines and sanctuaries now 
appear by the way side, in climbing the passes and heights 
of mountains in Catholic countries. A person unacquainted 
with the nature of such an ascent, reading his catalogue of 
the different objects as they occurred,. might suppose they 
were so many tempUaj instead of niches^ shrines^ and votive 
receptacles^ In the different contests which Neptune is said 
to have had for the Grecian territories, one was also assign- 
ed t6 him for the Isthmus and Acropolis of Corinth : and as 
the watery god disputed with Jitno and with Minerva for the 
possession of the Argive vnd of the Athenian plaifl^s, so^ in his 
struggle to maintain the sovereignty of the Corinthian region^ 
he is fabled to have retained possession of the lethmus, when 
the i<4kj^rock of the Citadel was adjudged to the sun; a 
fable founded on no very dark tradition respecting the exist- 
ence of this mountain above the waters of the sea, long be- 
fore they had entirely abandoned the plain of the Isthmus. 
That the Peloponnesus had been once an island, was not only 
an opinion of the ancients concerning, it, but a memorial 
of the fact is preserved in the nahfie it always retained]: 
of «« the island of Pelops.'** The antiquities, as they were 
noticed by Pausanias,^ in the ascent of the Acrocorin* 
thusy are as follows : two shrines of Isis ; two of Serapis ; 

* Losteri aftenrards obtained ticcess to the interior, through the interest. 
of the British minister at the Porte; but he was narrowly watched the whole 
fimej and during the short stay he made, under the pretence of directing 
any improvement that might be necessary in the fortifications, he observed 
no remains of antiquity, excepting the sltaft of a small, pillar, which perhaps 
might have belonged to the temple qf Venus. 

f Vid. Pausan. in Corinthiac. c. 4. p. 121. ed. KvhnU, 'AvtSci d( %U rdv 
'Ajipo>t<$piv^ov, X. T. X. 

t HEAOnOS NHSOS. (Vid. Strabon. Gecg. lib. vii. 'p. 465. Own. 
1807.) Utkowos (XIV IN Tfif <&pu7fcu iirayoftivou haiv i\t Wiv dir**o&r8 K\Ti9<7<ray 
nEAOnONNHSON, «. r. X. 

\ Vid. Paonn. /o Coriothiae. cap. 4. p. 121. ed. K^ikri^ 
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tlie aUttarn of the Sims and & Hkrmk ealfed that of n«« 
€t9sii^ and vkknee^ wheiein it was not lawfiil t9 eaten 
It b difficult to uodentand what was meant bjr tlua last ; 
unlea it were a pk^ ef t^^* like to some of the sanc- 
tuaricB in Italy, into which it is lulawfol to foHow any 
fugitive offender ^wbo has there sheltered hioMwlf from 
pursuit Aboye tUs was a UmpU' iya^) of the inoC^^^fte 
godSf a SUU and a sesi (Qftfios) of stooa Thine seem also 
to have been faiMs consecrated to the PMrca, containing 
if/mges which were not exposed to view $ and near to the 
taoe-sjpK>t» a Hieron of Juno Bmuea. Upon the summit it* 
self stood another Tea^ (voii) of Fenua. In all this list 
there is mention made of two structures only which can pro>- 
perlj be considered as iemfiis ; that is to say^ Uie Ttm^l^ 
4^ Venus upon the summit of Uie cock; and that of the 
MaUwr ^ the €ro A at some resting place vfaere tliere wsui 
a eeol^ perhaps about half way up. . FragoHHits ^ the fonner 
will probably be. discovered k^. future ttavcUera who hifV9 
liberty toiuapect the materials used is ooBstmetinf thefoaa* 
datioBs and walls, of the citadeL AU that we olMotved, \m 
going up^ were the remains^ an aucient paved wsay neav' the 
gate of the fortwes* and the capital of an Ionic pillar litying nemr 
the same place. We reached this gale jimI before sunset;; 
and had« as is alwajs usual, from the.tops ^ any of the 6r»t 
dan m0untaios» a mofe glorious prospect than oan toe^seeo ia 
any other part of Europe. Wbekr calls it ^ themosjt agtfoe^ . 
able prospect this world can give."'"' And as from the ¥<at^ 
tkenon at Athens we had seen the CUaddof Carinthi so nois 
we had a commandiog view, across the Sums Saromeus^ of 
Sidamis and of the Athmian, AcrepeMs. Leokk^^ dewm 
epoD the Isiknm»f the shadow of the Aerwmpmihusj of a eoni* 
cal shape, extended exactly half aeroea its length, the point? 
of the cone being central between the tme seas. Towerd 
the north we saw Parna^«»^ covered w.ilb snow, wjadHeh^m^ 
and CitluEran. JN^earer to tbe eye appeared the mountain 
Geranioy between Megara and CorifUL. But the prospect 
which ure surveyed wa? by no mean^ so ej^teni^ive as that 
seen by Whel^r ; because we were denied admission to tlie 
fortress, which concealed a part of the view toward our right.' 
We noted, however, tbe following bearings by the compiias' 
from an eminence near the gate: 

* Btfi '* Joumit^ iato GrtflM^*' Book vi. p. 4S. Im^ MKSL, 

•4 ■ 



JSForth • • • • Point^f Ofmta PromontMjr* 
]^«rih aod by East • . Hdicm. 
North'East and by Notth . . Sinmnit of Gerunia. 
Ei»t<N^tfa-£^ast . . IheisthmtiaofCarinthliyiBg 

s.sf«s* atid w. 8. w. And beyond St, in ttie same di* 

reolioo, Ibe simaiit of CMeBron, 
East '; . . Pm^SchcemU; sad beyond itf 

exaeUj in tbe same direction, Athens. 
Narth aad by West • Puamassus. 

Nortii-WeBt and by North Sieypnian Frcmmtcryl 

On Sfttfirday, November die fourteenth, we again mounted 
our horses, aad i^i out lor a village still bearing the name of 
HexamUlia^ beii^ siluatiBd where the Isthmus is six miles 
oyer, and where the aocient town of the same name formerly 
stood. We bad been told that we should be able to purchase 
medals here of the Albanians; accordingly we provided our- 
selves with a quantily of newly^coined farahs to barter 
in eifehaoge -for them. When we arrived, the number of 
nedaiis brought to us, and their variety, were so great, that 
we demanded of the peasants, where they had found them in 
such abundance P One of the iohahitantB, who spoke the 
Rfodem Greek, ssad thilt all came from a PcUceo-Castroio 
which they ofteo drove their flocks: described by them as 
being situated near a small port at the extremity of the Isth- 
mtts upon tbe side of the guif of Engia, toward Megara. 
This could be no other than the port Schanu^; and the mere 
aaeotkm of this importaat appellation, PcdcexhCastro^ filled us 
With the most «a^giiiae expectations that we should here 
find, what we had sought with so much earnestness, the site 
of the IsthmioM ssletmitks. Such a variety of coins be- 
longtfig to different and to distant states of Greece, all col- 
lected -upon one spot, could only be accounted for by a refer- 
ence to the concourse so often assembled, in consequence of 
the snered gameSf from all parts of Hellas and of PelopoH" 
mesas. We therefore took one of the peasants as our guide 
to the PaleuhCastro ; and leaving the others to collect other 
medals from the different cottages, promised to return in the 
evening, and to purchase all they might be able to procure. 
Ancient stone quarries are numerous in the hills above Hexa- 
miUia. Beyond this village, toward mouijit Oneiusy which 
rises to -the north of SohosnAs port, we thought we observed 
the form of an ancient ^hee^re^ c^ which nothing but the coilm 
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ejdsto ; nettlier a seal nor a stone reiiiaiido|[. We then rode 
difecUy toward the port and the moantaio ; aod, croisiog aa 
artUicial caoBeiray over a fosse, we arrived ia the midst of 
the rulos. A speedy and general wavrey of the antiquities 
here soon decided their history ; for it was evident that we 
had at last discovered the real site of the MluMsan tanm^ 
togetlier with the ruins of the Tempk of Neptune^ of the 
slai&Mit, and of the theatre.* The earth was covered witli 
frsf ments of various-coloured iiiarbie» gray granite, white 
timestone, broken pottery, d.isjoioted shafts, capitals, and 
cornices. We observed part of the fluted shaft of a Doric 
column, which was five feet in diameter. A xaore particular 
examination was now necessary ; and we proceeded imme- 
diately to trace the different parts of this scene of desolation, 
and to measure them in detail. 

We began first to mark, with as orach precision as pos- 
sible, the site of these ruins, with reference together objects, 
that future travellers (in direct contradiction to the statement 
made by Chandler) may be guided to the spot, and become sa- 
tisfied of their existente. The best method of finding their 
precise situation is to attend to the course of the wall which 
traverses the Isthmus ; for this, if it be traced from the 
Conn/^tan Gti^, will be found to make a sudden turn before 
it reaches the shore of the Sinus SaranioiSj and to bear away 
toward mount OnaW, embracing the whole of theport of ScAoe- 
fi^, and closing it in upon the Corinthian side. The ruins 
of the temple^ stadium^ theatre^ together with wdls, and other 
indications of the Isthmian tamtf surround this port ; and 
they are, for the most part, situated upon its sides, sloping 
toward the sea. The remains of the Temple rf Neptune 
are to the west of the Isthmkm WaU; upon an area which 
is two hundred and seventy*six paces in length, and sixty- 
four in breadth. A Greek chapel, also in a ruined state, now 
stands upon the area of the temple ; and this seems to have 
been the identical bulldiog mentioned by Whehr^ near to 
which he found the inscription published by him, relative to 
many edifices, not mentioned by Pausanias^ that were re- 
paired by Publius lAcinius Priscas Juventianus.i Indeed, 
it is wonderful, considering the notice given by him of the 
ruius here, that the sight of them should afterwards be lost. 

* Vid. Fansan. In Corinth, cap. 1 and 2. pt III, U2, 113, lU. ed. KuhniL 
t " Joarney into Greece,** book vi. pi 43S. limd, I6S2. 
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The materials of the temple are of a wkUe UmesUme;* and 
the workmaoship of the capitals, the flutia/s; of the columDi, 
aod of other omameotal parts of the structure, are extremelj 
beautiful. Not a siogle pillar remaiDs erect ; the columns 
with their entablatures have ail foilen. The building, by its 
ruins, appears to have been of the Corinthian order ; but 
there are remains of other edifices in its neighbourhood 
where the Doric order maj be obsenred, and where' the co» 
lumns are of greater magnitude 'than at this temple. We mea- 
sured some of the shafts of columns here that were only two 
feet nine inches in diameter ; and this agrees with a remark 
made by Fausanias^ who states that the dimensions of the 
temple were not extraordinary.f The capitals are for the most 
part destitute of the rich foliage of the acanthus^ although 
finished with exquisite taste, and in the most masterly style of 
sculpture. Aipong seyen or eight of these capitals, we found 
only ooe with the aeanihus ornament; yet the edges of the 
eandure upon ail the shafts of the cokimns at this temple 
were flattened, and not sharp, as in much larger pillars which 
we obseryed higher up toward the wall; We found also a 
pedestal, which measured at its base four feet and four inches. 
The fallen architraves and other parts of the entablature 
also remain. To the south wall of the area of the temple^ 
adjoined the theatre; the caUan of which, almost filled and 
over whelmed by the ruins of the Iemjp2e, and by the effect 
of earthquakes, yet remains, facing the ^rt Schan&s. West 
of the theatre is the stadiumy\ at right angles to the Isthmian 
waU: it has yery high sides; and eyen in its present state, 
the stone-work and some of the benches remain at its upper 
end, although earthquakes or torrents haye forced channels 
into the arena. li extends east and west, parallel to one side., 
of the area of the temple^ to which it was adjoined. Jiut at 
the place where the Isthmian wall joins mount Oneius, is a 
UimuJuSy perhaps that which was supposed to contain the 
body of Melicbrtss; in Lonour.of whose burial the Isth- 
mian games wer» instituted, aboye thirteen hundred years 



* Called by Pausanias kth* i<o«» ; (vid. p. 1 12. Coriothlac. c. 1. ed. Kuh 
mi;; bat this is an expressiqa often applied by him where marble has been 
uicd. 

•f T^ voK^ di 3vTt fil7i6os od fut^ovi, n. r. \. Coriathiac. c. t. p. 112. ed, 

X mas5Mf6h 2|ia iriMivdEATPON, bi 61 STAAION Xf^ooXfuiA, Paasaii 
1 Corioth. c. 1. p. 112. ed. Kuhnii < ^ 
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before Um Chrntiaa era. It ttaoda oo a vtry coos^teaous 
emineoce above the wall, which here panes toward the 
8Qutb>tottth-eaat, quite to the port, after reachiog the moHot. 
There was wkbio the sacred Peribdus^ accor(Siig to Pott. 
«antVw»* a temple dedicated to MeUcerUSt uader his pasthu^ 
mum naine of Palamon ;t and it cootaiiied statues of the hcg^ 
and of his mother LmcUkeA^ and of NipluHe. The siluft- 
t]oo» therefore, of the tamb^ alosoat contisaous with the Feri^ 
boius^ is very remarkable; the whole of these maguificeiit 
structures, the Umpkst the theairt^ the aadupt^ and the 
IsTBMu themselvcB, haTiog origioated in the honours paid 
"to his sepulchre. Going from the sUidium toward this wall, 
w.e found fragments of Doric columns, whose shafts were 
near six feet in diameter : the edges of the catidwre beio^ 
sharp : these were of the same wkiU UmesUm^ as the rest; 
But among all the remiiios here, perhaps the most remark* 
able, as corresponding with the indications left us by Pau* 
saniaa of the spot, is the living family of those pine4ree»j 
sacred to Nephme^ which he says grew in a right line, upoD 
one side, in the approach to the temple; the statues of vie* 
tors in the games being upon the other side.} Many of these, 
self sown, are seen on tbe outside of the wall, upon the 
slope of the land facing the port^ They may also be ob- 
served further along the coast ; which exactly agrees with 
a remark made by the same author, who relates, that in the 
beginniog of the Isthmus there were pine4re$9j to which the 
robber Sinis used to biod his captive8.|| Every thiog con- 
spires to render their appearance here particularly interest- 
ing: the victors of the hthmia were originally crowned 
with garlands made of their leaves, althmigh ehaplets of 
parsl^ were afterwards used instead of them i** they are 

* Vi(L PauBan. in Corinthiac. c. 2. p. 113. e<L Kvkmi. 

t *£^fvcx6ivT0( 5\ U Tov KopivO/uv 'lad^dv M dtXq)Tvos {us kijtrm) t8 mSis. 
tiuoi Nol AUdi TuMEAIKEPTHI di'^ovrai uirovofiocrdlvri tlAAKlMONL «o1 
laN MSOMinN EIT AXrai ton ATOINA AFOXZI. PauiaiL Attica, 
c. 44. p. 108. ed. Kuhmi 

f ^EkUvri d\ U t8 3<S to Tfp^v, tSro fxiv dOXttTfiv viim7&vT«v t& "Mjuua h^vcuriv 
«!a5vf«, tSIo 6i niTXaN AENAPA ks\ vf^livfiivo M roixou v^ ireUa ks tt^v aih 
7*y dvfxovia Paiitan. Corinth, c. 1. p. 112. «d. KuhmiiL 

\ Thii pTn^ J8 a variety of the. Pinw sylvestrisi commonly called Pinus 
marUima. Wheler called these trees ** Sea Pinet with small cones.** See 
Joumtv^ into Greect, p. 446. Loni. 1682. 

flVid Pausao. to Corinth, c. 1. p. 1 1 1. ed. JTuAnu. 

*• Archbishop Potter observes, that •* the nse of parslep was afterwards 
left off, and the pim-tr^ came aycain into request j which alterations Plu- 
tarch has accounted for in the fifth book of his SvmponatlU.^ (Quaat 3. 
MrcfueoUfgiOt vol. L c. 25. p. 457. JDwid. 1751. 



pftrticidsrly alluded to by Pmtsanius^ as one of the charac- 
teristic features of the couotry: and that they were re- 
ptrded with a saperBtitiousreneratioo to a late age, appears 
firom the eircumstance of their being represented upon the 
Greek colonial medals, struck in honour of the Roman em- 
perors. AUu^u was made io the last chapter to a bronze 
medal found at Sicyon, whereon one of these trees is repre- 
sented with the hoyMeiieeries upon a dolphin. 

The vicinity of these ruids to the sea has very much fa- 
cilitated the removal of many valuable antiquities, as mate- 
rials for building : the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
sfaores having long been accustomed to resort hither, as to a 
quarry : but no excavations have hitherto taken place. Per* 
8008 have been recently sent from England to carry on re- 
eearches, by digging upon the site of the ancient cities an^ 
temples of Greece, and it may therefore be hoped that this 
spot will not remain long neglected* There is no part of the 
conatiy which more especially required^ this kind of exami- 
nation. The concoui«e to the Isthmia was of such a na- 
ture, and continued for so many aees, that if there be a place 
In all Greece likely to repay the labour and the expense ne* 
cessary for such an undertakings it is the spot where these 
splendid solemnities were held« Indeed, this has been alrea- 
dy proved, in the quantity of medals found continually by 
the peasants of HexamUUa among the ruins here : and the 
curious inscription which YFA^br discovered lying upon the 
area of the temple* affords reasonable ground for believing, 
that many other documents, of the same nature, might 1^ 
brought to light with very little difficulty. 

In returning from the site of these antiquities to HexamU- 
lia^ we observed severd tombs by the side of the old road 
which led from CorinXh to the town of Isthnus, exactly simi^ 
lar to the mounds we had seen in Kuban Tartary. This pri- 
meval mode of .burial, originally introduced into Greece by 
the TitanrCeliSy continued in use among the Corinthians / for 
Pausanias^ speaking of the ancient inhabitants, says> that 
they interred their dead always beneath a heap of earth. 

As soon as we arrived at HexamUUa, the inhabitants of 
botii sexes, and of all ages, tempted by the sight which they 
had already gained of the new parahs^ flocked around us, 
briiq^ing carpets for us to sit upon in the open air : and a ve^ 

• 8ee WTielcr's •• Joarner into Greece." Book vi. p, 438. 

©EOlZnATPlOlIKAI-THinATPIAl- «. r. M 
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ry curious market was opened for the sale of a siogle com- 
modity i oaoieiy, the ancient medals found at diflfereot tioieB 
among the niios we had yisited. The joui^ women wore 
several silver medals mixed with base coin as ornaments, in 
a liind of cap upon their foreheads, and among their hair. 
These they were not very willing to di^rase of; but the 
temptation offered by the shining parahs was not to be re- 
sisted, and we bought almost all we saw. The bronze coins 
were in great number; but we okHained many very curious 
medals in silver; and among these, the most ancient of the 
city of Corinikf in rude gl<£ular forms, exhibiting the head 
of PaHas in front, within a square indented cavity ; and up* 
on their obverse sides, those antique figures of Pegasus^ ia 
which the wings of the horse are inflected toward Uiemane. 
The medals with this die have been sometimes confounded 
with those of Sicily ; but we obtained one whereon appeared, 
in Roman characters, the letters co&. One of the most cu- 
rious things which we noticed among our acquisitions^ was 
an ancient forgery ; a base coin of CaruUh^ made of brass, 
and silvered over. The others consisted of silver and brooze 
medals, Alexander the Qreati of Phoeis ; of Tanagra in 
B<£4ftia ; of Megara ; of Alem in Arcadia ; Argtfs ; Sk^on / 
Mguaa; and Chalcis: together with a few Roman cobisy 
and some of less note« We were surprised by not finding 
among them any of Athens; which are common enough else- 
.where. When we had concluded our business in HexamU* 
Uuy we returned again to Carinlh ; and saw, in our road, tlie 
remains of some buildings, evidently Roman, from the appear- 
ance of the 9jpua rHicukUum in the masonry ; among these 
was the ruin of a laige structure, which seeined to have been 
an aqueduct 

It was late when we reached our quarters. Two of the 
Levant Consuls sate with us during the evening. Their 
uniform combines, in a singular manner, the habits of eastern 
and western nations : it is a long dress, with a three- 
cornered hat, a bag wig, and an anchor on the button of the 
hat. 

On Sunday, iN'ovember the fiileenth, there was a fair in 
Corinth, We saw nothing worth notice, except an Arcadian 
pipe, upon which a shepherd was playing in the streets. It 
was perfectly Pandtean; consisting simply of a goatVhorn, 
with five holes for the fingers, and a small aperture at the 
end for the mouth. It is exceedingly difficult to produce 
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mnj soood whatever from this smaU iostrumeot ; but the 
ahepberd made the air resouod with its shrill uotes : aad we 
bought his pipe. This daj we left dnruUh eotirely. The 
Bey positively refused to allow us to proceed by laud lo 
Megara : we therefore engaged with a couple of aieu who 
had a boat statiooed io the harbour of CenckrecBy to take ua 
along the coast. In our way to that harbour, we again vi- 
sited the village of HexamUHa ; and, after passing the same, 
we perceived that the Stone ^icnriesy the remains of the 
IsthmUm walU and of the tomn of Isthmus as its eastern ex« 
tremity, are seen forming a high ridge upon the Irfi band, 
parallel to the mountains upon the riglU. The remains at 
CiNCHREJB faithfully correspond with tlje description given 
by Fausamas of the place.* We visited the Bqlth of Helen : 
it is formed by a spring, which here boils up with force 
enough to turn a mill, close to the sea. We found no dif* 
ference of temperature, whether the thermometer were pla« 
ced in the water of this spring, or in the sea, or exposed 
in the shade to the air of the atmosphere at mid-day. 
The three trials gave exactly the same result $*-64^ of 
Fahrenheit. The men we had hired did not return fronr the 
fair; so, after waiting for some time, we procured another 
boat, and went to a village, the name of which was pro- 
nounced Convangee,j^ where we passed the night. The next 
morning, at sunrise> we embarked again. The wind prov* 
ed contrary. We landed, smd reached a miserable hamlet, 
consisting only of six houses, called CarneUi or Camctto^ 
upon tbe site of the ancient C&omyon. Its wretched ioha* 
bitants, a set of sickly lodiiog people, in the midst of very 
bad air, had never seen a glove, and expressed the utmost 
astonishment at seeing a person take one ofif his hand. 
Notwithstanding the insalubrity of the situadon, and the 
unhealthy looks of the people, there was no appearance of 
poverty or misery within their cottages. The bouses, like 
those of ih€ Albanians in general, were very neat, although 
the cattle lodged with their owners beneath the same roof. 
The resemblance which the Albanians bear to the Highland- 
ers of Scotland^ in ^ their dress, habits, and mode of life, is 
•aid to be very striking in a land which ia more peculiarly 

• Vid. Paasan. ia Cofrinth. e. 2. p. 114. ed. Mm. Tbe place it now call- 
ed b7 its aacieot name, pronounced Cemckri. 

f This, in all probability, if very remote from the manner io which this 
wordottgbt to b«^ writieD. If it be a Greek Baiat, tbt K ii alwafi ^ 
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their own/ aod where their em)pIoyraeDt8 are less agricultu- 
ral than in the Morea; but even here we could not avoid 
being struck with appearances, forcibly calling to mind the 
manners and customs we had often witnessed among Caledo- 
nian heaths and mountains. The floors were all of earth; 
and, instead of chimnies, there was in every cottage a hole 
through the roof; but the walls were neatly white^washed, 
and the hard earthen floors were swept, and made as clean 
as possible. £Tery house had its oven which was kept re- 
markably clean; and. the whitest bread was set before us^ 
with the richest and most highly*flavoured honey. The 
fire being kindled in the middle of the floor, the peasants 
form a circle around it, sitting or lying with their feet to- 
ward the hearth* Their conversation is cheerful and ani- 
mated; and, as it was interpreted to us, it seemed to be fill- 
ed with as lively sallies of wit against the faults of their 
governors, as it is usual to hear among nations boasting of ' 
the freedom they enjoy. We could not hear of any anti- 
quities in the neighbourhood ; nor did we expect even a 
tradition of the Cr^myoman sow^ or any other exploit of 
Thiseus in tlie Straits of Peloponnesus^ among a people who 
are not the indigenous inhabitants of the country. A single 
black terra-cotta vessel, of small size, and sliaped like a lit- 
tle, found in some sepulchre near the place, was the only re- 
lie of ancient Cromyon that we were able to procure* 

Monday, Kovemt^r the sixteenth, the wind continuing 
sill contrary, we. hired asses, and determined to procieed by 
laud ; being now safe from interruption on the part of the 
governor of Corinth^ and relying upon the Jllbamans for 
protection, who are generally considered as the only persons 
exercising the Scironian profession in those parts; At the 
same time, we sent the boat to Megara with our baggage. 
In our road we saw a great number of those jpines er pitch 
trees, alluded to by authors with reference to the history of 
the famous robber Sims ;i who, first bending their stems to 

. * There is an observation upon this snl^fct by Lord Byron, in the notes 
to bis deathlees poem, •* CkUde ffarold't PUgrimage.^* •♦ The Jrriaaub^ or 
AlbttMse, struck me forcibly by their resemblance to the Highlanders of 
Scotland, in dress, figtire, and manner . of livings Their very monntaiai^ 
seemed Caledonian with a kinder climate. The kilt, though white; the 
fpare, active form; their dialect, Csltic in its sound; and their hardy 
habks, all carried me back to MOrveo.*' ChiUt HarMs PUgrinu^e. Naka^ 
to Canto II. p. 125. land. 1812. 

f "Ell 6i M t8 'Iff^uS t*l» Apx% Ma i K^ctriS XINIE K<mtav6n%vot viidm 
^7fv b j6 a4w «9<s. FaiuaQ. Corinth, c, l. p. U h edi £uhm. 
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the earth, fastened hia ptisooers to the brauches, so that when 
the trees, by their elasticity, sprang up again, the bodies of - 
his captives were torn asunder. We passed under the Set- 
roman rocks: their appearance is very remarkable, and 
likely to give rise to fabulous tales, if they had been situat- 
ed in any other country. They consist of breccia^ which 
here, as in the Isthmus of Corinth, and indeed over all the 
north of Pdoponnesusy and in AtHca^ is superjacent upon a 
stratum of limestone. The breccia of the Scironian rocks 
presents, toward the sea, a steep and slippery precipice, 
sloping from the narrowest part of th« Isthmian Strait to- 
ward the Sinus Saromctts. It is so highly polished, either 
by the former action of the sea to which it is opposed, or by 
the rushing of torrents occasionally over its surface, that any 
person falling from the heights would glide as over a surface 
of glass; and be dashed to pieces upon the shore, or, in 
some parts of the precipice, fall into the waves. The story 
of Sappho has given the name of ^' The Lover^s Leap'^ to at 
least a dozen precipices, in as many different parts of the' 
world ; and this is one of the places whence Ino is said to 
have precipitated herself, with her son MelicertesJ^ Hence^ 
also, the old stories of the dangers to which travellers 
were ^exposed in the narrow pass above Scironia Saxa, 
from the assaults of Sciron, who^ it was said, compelled 
them to wash his feet, and then kicked them down these 
precipices into the sea. Not only were the rocks called 
Scironian^ but the road itself was named Sciron. It was 
said to have been enlarged by the emperor Hadrian ; but 
we found it to be so narrow, after we had gained the heights,, 
that there was barely room for two persons on horseback 
to pass each other. A lofty moiintain above the pasa cov 
vered with snow during the greater part of the year,Js call- 
ed Qerao^ the ancient Gerania,^ We had seen it from the 
pass of TretuSy near the cave of the Nemecean Lim^ in our 
journey from Mycenae to Nem£a. There is a town near 
this mountain, cfiUed Ccdaverti.. We soon came to the an' 
cient payed way leading from Aitina into Behpmnesm ; 
and arrived at the maXL and arched gate^ high above the sea; 
where, in the narrow strait, is still marked the ancient boUn-^ 

* Vid. Paosan io Attic, e. 44. p. 108. ed. Kukmi, 
f IV heler saya the modern name of G^ortia is Poim^voO/fd. See Jovxn*. 
intoGretcejp.idld. Amil. 1682. 
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darj between tlie two countries. The old portal, once of 
so much importance, is now a ruin ; but part of the stone- 
work, mixed with tiles, which was above an arch, jet re* 
mains on the side of the mountain ; and beyond it, on the 
side of Attica, we saw more of the old paved road* The 
place is now called Katche Scala ; a modern method of pro- . 
nouncing Kam s»Uai the bad may. The defile was always 
considered as full of danger to the traveller ; and it 
maintains its pristine character. The Turks never pas* 
it without the most lively apprehensions; expecting tO: 
be attacked here by banditti. Ibrahim^ that he might 
avoid this pass, had preferred a tedious and turbal^t 
passage in the boat with our baggage. For our parts, we 
reposed such confidence in our worthy Albanians^ that we 
never bestowed a thought upon the chance of meeting 
robbers ; and they liked our society (he better because we 
were not accompanied by a Turk, Close to the Sciranian 
gale we observed a prodigious block of white marble, 
lying out of the road upon the briak of the precipice; which 
had been thrown down, and had very nearly fallen from the 
heights into the sea. There was an inscription upon it^ 
perhaps relating to the widening of the pass, and to the 
repairs of the road by Hadrian ; but we could only trace a 
semblance of the foil wing letters i 

OA 
OlONAIAeaNAfflO 

At the place where the arch stood was perhaps formerly the 
StSl4 erected by Theseus ; inscribed on one side, *' Here is 
Feieponnesus, not Ionia ;** and upon the other, ^* Herb 
IS NOT PKu>poNNEfius, BUT loNiA.'' Haviug passed this- 
spot, we now quitted the Morea, and once more entered 
Hellas,^ by the Megarean land. 

We began to descend almost immediately ; and, as we had 
expected from the frequent instances which characterize the 
Grecian cities, we no sooner drew nigh to Megara, than 
the prospect of a beautiful and extensive plain opened before 

Sui. NuL lib. iF. c. % ton. I. p. 210. L BaL M35.- 
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UB, walled on every side by mouotslas, but in this entftmple 
Bomewbat elevated above the uBuai level of such champaign 
territories. From a view of this importaot field, It must be 
evident that the towu of Megara owed its celebrity more 
to its fertile domain, than to its position with respect to the 
sea ; yet it is natural to suppose that the inhabitants of this 
country were fishermen and pirates, before they turned 
their attention toward the produce of the soil. Plutarch 
believed, that the fabled contest bet ween Al^ton^ aod^fmervo, 
for AUica^ was an allusion to the efforts made by the ancient 
kings of the country, to withdraw their subjects from a sea* 
faring life, toward agricultural employments.* Be this as it 
may : when both were united, and it is known that the con- 
venience of a maritime situation was superadded to the ad- 
vantages of inland wealth, we no longer wonder that'JIfe- 
gara was able to make so distinguished a figure as she for- 
merly did, in the common cause. At the battle of SalamM 
she furnished twenty ships for the defence of Greece; and 
at P/of^a numbered her three hundred warriors in the army 
of Pausanias. ^ The city exist/ed «A)ove eleven centuries 
before the Christian era; and, in the days of its splendour. 
It boasted its peculiar sect of pliilosophcrs. Its situation 
also with respect to Peloponnesus added to its consequence $ 
beinn; the depository of all goods intended for conveyance 
over the Sdronian defile. As the traveller descends from 
this pass, it appears upon ft rock, which is situated upon 
the edge of an immense quadrangular plain extending to- 
ward the left of the spectator; the site of the present town 
being close to that comer of it which is toward the sea, 
and nearest to Eleusis^ Upon our left, just before we ar- 
rived, we saw a large tumuhiSy on which there seems to 
have stood «ome considerable monument The place is 
much altered even since Whekt^a time; but the inhabit- 
ants retain many old Grecian customs. We saw them 
roast a large goat entire, upon a pole, in the middle of 
the public street. It is from Megara that Cicero^ In his 
letters to Jitiicus^ desires his friend to send him two speci- 
mens of Grecian sculpture. Formerly it was famous for 
its earthenware ; and fine vases have been found here by 
modern travellers ; but we were not fortunate in our inquiry 

* Vid. Plutarcb. ia Themist. p. 87. 1. 1. 23. 
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after to ierra-eoiiaf : we procured ody a few frasmenta of a 
bright red colour, beautifully fluted, that we found lyiog among 
tbe niios of the city. We had tietter success iu our search 
for ioscriptioDs ; although it may be said of MegarUy (whose 
wiciqaities io the secoad century occupied, in their mere 
enumeration, six chapters of Fausamaa^s'* description of 
Greece,) that, exceptuig its name, it retains hardly any thing 
to remiiHl us of its former consideration. The first inscrip- 
tion that we found here, is ^ in honour of Callinicus, Scribe 
and Gymnasiarch*^' It was upon a large stone, twelve feet 
io length, in the front of an ancient gate leading from the city 
toward the seiei. This ts the identical iascriptioD which 
Whder has published ;f and we discovered it exactiy- as it 
was left by liim. The next is a very fine one, which he did 
not observe ; and It is much more worthy of preservatloo. 
We saw it at the house of the Artkon where we ledged ; it 
is in honour of Hadkian, whose usual titles are added. 
From the title of Oltmpiu^, once bestowed by the Aihemmm 
upon Peridesi aod answering to AIOS, we are able to ascer^ 
tiun the date ot the inscription ; which is of the year of Christ 
132.^ It sets forth, that, «< under the care of Julius tbe Pr^ 
consul^ and in the PraUorship' t^ Aisehron^ this {nunmmeni 
or siaime) is raised by the Adriamidm to Adrian.'' 

* FracmtDti of the XiQMS C^mhiUs mentioned br PaonDiai, UHk, c. 33. p. 
l^vi^- Si^^h^ ^^ vertiset of the " Um^ mdb,^' were obaenred at Jftfoyv, 

t See "Wbelert Journey into Greece," p. 434. Imi. ]e92. 
1 Vid. Plutarch, in So. Pericl. 
i Vid. Corsini Fast. Att. Diss, il 
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r ONAfr A YTOK P ATOP AK AffiAPA 
TPAIANON 

AAWANO Nr E B AZTO NOA YMniQ N 

nvoiON 

nANEAAHNIONTONEAYTXlNKTIE 

THNRAINO 
M0GETHNKAITP04»EAAAPIA 

NIAAlVnO 
THNEniMEAEIANiOYAIOYKAN 

AITOYTOY 
K P ATIZTO YANeYHATO YZTP ATM 

rOYN 
TOSAIZXPilNOZTOYAAMOIC 
AEOYZ 

We copied a few other inscriptioDS ; but some of them are 
already published,* and the others are in too imperfect a 
state to be rendered intelligible. The medals brought 
by the inbabitants were few in number, and badly pre- 
served.f looic and Doric capitals, of white limestone and 
of maible, lie scattered among the ruinft, and in the courts 
of some of the houses. The remains of the " loog walls'* 
which enclosed the land between Megara and the sea, and 
<»nnected the city with its port, are yet visible ; and within 
this district, below the present town, some ^eces of fine 

* See *« Wheler's Journey into Greece,** p. 432, fte. Londi 1612. 

f Bronze coins, with an entire leeend, MEFAPEON, are so in the-coHee- 
tion at Paris, exhibitinc the bead or JpoUo in front, and for reverse a hmrt .- 
but these seem to have belonged to a city of Sicily. The medals of Attic 
Mmra ashibit in front the prmv qfa ihipf and for their obverse, either a 
Traod between hm Dolpkbis^ or the two Dolphim without the 7Vi;xMi. The 
author has never seen a silver medal answering this description ; but as a 
proof that these are medsJs of the JUie, and not of the Sicilian Megarat it 
should be mentioned, that ther are found here upon the spot; and the cir- 
4:urostance of Kis having found them in abundance upon the neighboorins 
Isthmus tfCorinih mayM also alleged as presumptive evidence of the fact. 
The oldest medals of Afeigora that he has seen, exhibit ino Ihlphins in front; 
and for reverse merely a square indentation : and these were found by him 
at HetamiUia in the Itihnnu. 
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•Ottlptorehave been dbcoTexed, and long since carried away. 
Here is also a weU^ supposed to be that fouotaio meotiooed 
by PausaniaSi* as adorned by TheageneSj and sacred to the 
SUhnide$; near to which there was a temple^ coDtaioiog the 
works of Praxiteles. A modem superstition beloogiog to this 
wMj seems to associate with the circumstance of its ancient 
hbtory, and thereby to. identify, the spot; which may be of 
consequeoce to future trayellersi who visit Megara for the 
purpose of making excayations. 

Thursdajy November the seventeenth, we began our jour- 
ney from Megara toward Eleusis and Athens^ filled with 
curiosity to examine the vestiges of the Eleusinian Tempk; 
and along a tract of land where every footstep excites the 
most affecting recollections. By every ancient weU^ and 
upon every tomb^ at which the traveller is induced to halt, 
and to view the noble objects by which he is surrounded, a 
crowd of interesting events rush into his mind ; and so com- 
pletely occupy it, that even fatigue and fever, from which be 
is seldom free, are for a moment forgotten. As we left Me^ 
garOi we had a magnificent view of the Sardnic Gulf, and of 
the island SalamiSf the scene of the great naval engagement, 
where three hundred and eighty sail of the Grecian fleet de- 
feated the vast armament of Xerxes, amounting to two thou- 
sand ships. The distance between Megara and Eleusis, ac- 
cording to the Antonine Itinerary^ is thirteen miles. After 
travelling half an hour, we observed, in the plain upon our 
right, the remains of a building which seemed to have been 
an ancient temple ; atd one mile further, we observed a simi- 
lar ruin upon an eminence by the same side of the road. The . 
plain here is very beautiful and fertile. When Wheler passed, 
it was covered with anemonies4 Another ruin appeared 
also upon a hill a quarter of a mile nearer to Eleusis ; and a 
little beyond this, upon the left, close to the road, we saw 
two <07ft6« opposite to each other. Soon afterwards we came 
to a weU, at which our guides stopped to water their mules. 
Soon after passing this well we saw another tom^, and many 
heaps of stones, as of ruined structures, upon our left. The 
reader, comparing these remains with the account given by 

* 'Ecri ii h rn ff^Xfi.Kpnvif Mat o^rsiv (finodiftwrt OfOfjfhts, k. r. A. nai 89o; Is 
cEiirnv per «aXou|uvov £i9vidMv vufiipav. Pautaniae Attica, c. 40. p. 96. «d. 
Kuhnix. 

+ Sec Hohbowse'a Travels, p. 482. Und. 1813. 

t Journey iato Greece, p. 430. Lond. 1682. 
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PmsafUas^rti%j Affix names to tbem according to his own 
ideas of their coincidence with his description. An author 
would not be pardoned who launches into mere conjecture 
with regard to anj one of them. We then began to ascend 
a part of the mountain Kerata^ so named from its double 
summit, and now called QeraJtcL. We saw upon the shore 
below us a few houses, and an appearance as of an ancient 
ffiohy projectiog into the sea; yet no author has mentioned 
the existence of any maritime establishment between the 
two cities of Megara and Eleusis. Hence we descended into 
the Eleusinidn Plain; spreading out with indescribable 
beauty, as in the instances so often noticed; the mountains 
that surround it seeming to rise out of it ; presenting before 
tts that fertile land which is said to have invited the first 
labours of the plough ; and where the first wheat was sown 
by the instructions of the Goddess of Agriculture. We 
had no sooner descended into it, than, turning round the 
mountain toward the left^ we found the distinct traces of a 
lemplcy and, farther on, of another structure. We observed a 
tower upon a hill toward our right : and, soon after, we saw 
lying in the plain the marble tcrso of a colpssal statue, whichy 
with some difficulty, we devested of the soil that had accu- 
mulated around it. This torso seemed to be that of a sphmx^ 
oTof^lion; the latter animal is s6metimes represented as 
drawing the car of Ceres. It consisted of the white marble 
of mount Pentelicus. Still advancing, we perceived u^on 
the left the vestiges of a temple^ and a.rveUy at which women 
were washing linen. This rvell appeared to us, in all respects* 
to correspond with the situation of that famous Well, 
called 'AvOivov, or, the fiorvery^ Xih^t^, iJeres is fabled to have 
rested from the fruitless search of her daughter Proser^ 
pine** 

Arriving upon the site bf the city of Eleusis, we found 
the plain to be covered with its ruins. The first thing we 
noticed was an aqueduct, part of which is entire. Six com- 
plete arches are yet to be seen. It conducted toward the 
Acropolis, by the Temple of Ceres. The remains of this 
temple are more conspicuous than those of any other struc- 

• Wheler has placed this ntU further from fteuftf. onthe road to Megara; 
and be mentions a small plain which he belieyed to have been the Hharian, 
as distinct from El^usis^ (Ste ** Joum. into Greece^'* p. 430. LonA, 1682.) 
which we failed to observe. The plain of EUuHs is abont eight miles long, 
and four in breadth. Wheler makes the Aftoriaa plain ** a valley oiiIf three 
or four miles m compass.** 

VOL. IV. 20 
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ture except the amitduct. The paved rotd whicli led to H 
18 also viBible, and the paveioeot of the ien^ yet remains. 
But to heigbteo the loierett with nvhieh we regarded the 
relics of the £leusinian Jfone^ and to fulfil the sangoixie ex« 
pectatioDs we had formed, the fragment of a^colosral statue, 
meatiooed by many authors as that of the goddisa herself, 
appeared ia colossai majes^ amoQg the moulderiog vestiges 
of her oDce splendid sanctuary* We found it» exactly as it 
bad been described to us by the consul BtNauplia^ on the side 
of the road, immediately before entering the ▼ilJage, and ia 
the midsi of a heap of dung, buried as high as tte neck, a 
little beyond the farther extremity of the pavemrat of the 
temple. Yet even this degrading situation had not been as- 
signed to it wholly independent of its ancient history* The 
inhabitants of the small villago which is'now situated among 
the ruios of Eleusis still regarded this statue with a rerj 
high degree of superstitious veneration. They attributed to its 
presence the fertility of their land ; and it was for this reason 
that they heaped around it the manure intended for their fields. 
They believed that the loss of it would be followed by no less 
a calamity than the failure of their annual harvests ; and they 
pointed to the ears of bearded wheats among the sculptured 
ornaments upon the head of the figure, as a never-failing in- 
dication of the produce of the soil. To thb circumstance 
may, perhaps, be i^ttributed a main part of the difficnlties op- 
posed to its removal, in the various attempts made for the 
purpose, during the years that have elapsed since it was first 
noticed by an Eoglisb traveller.* With regard to the allu- 
sions subsequently made to it by other writers, as the author 
has already concentrated every testimony of this nature,t it 
vrill not be necessary to repeat them here. It is sufficient 
merely to state, that this statue^ consisting of the white mar- 
ble of FentelicuSj which also afibrded the materials of the 
temple, bears evident marks of the best age of the Grecian 
sculpture : but it is in a very ruined state. A vein of sehis^ 
tus^ one of tlie extraneous substances common to the Pentelu 
can marble, traversing the whole mass of the stone in a dl- 
rectson parallel to the back of the statue, has suffered decom- 
position during the lapse of ages in which it has remained 

• Pir George Whelcr, id 1676. 

^'^ Grtek Morbus:' Cambridge, 1809. To which may also be added the 
tBttiwony of Ftnjf, a» si? en io his ** Vim ^ iht LevatU^^ printed in 1743. 



ex'^oBed to the action of the tttmoBpfaere; aod by its exfolia- 
tioD, has caused the face, and a part of the neck, of the sta* 
tue to fall off; but in the CaJUalwa^y which jet rematos as aa 
oraament of the head, the sculpture, although much injured, 
is still fine: and that it was origiaally fiaished with the 
greatest elegance and labour is evident; because, in the fo- 
liage of a chaplet which summnds the whole, a small popp}f 
is represented upon every leaf, carved and polished with all 
the perfection oi a Caoa^ The remains of the temple have 
been described by almost all the authors who have mention* 
ed the HaJhu ; and its dimensions are given by Chandler.^ 
The Imiken shafts and capitals of the columns lie around in 
promiscuous heaps, of ruin. We sought, without success, the 
pedestal believed by Whelerf to have been the base of the 
statue; but we discovered the following inscription upon a 
marble pedestal of no considerable magnitude. 

HESAPEIOnArOY 

BOYAHKAIHBOYAH 

TnN<»KAfOAHM0£. 

OAeHNAinNKAAYAI 

ANMENANAPANR AAY 

AlO Y^lAinnO YTO Y 

AAAOYXHZAIHTOZeYrATE 

PAKAAYAEMOZTPATaYEr 

rONONAIAnPASArOPOYA 

norON-ONAPETHZEl^BKE N 

<' III hmmr of Claudia MenandrOy the daughiiBr of Clou* 
iius Pkilippusy who had been Torch-bearer at the Mysteries^ 
the Senate of the Areopagus^ the CwmcU ^ Five Ihmdred^ 
and People of Athene erect this.' 

We found also another, <'m honour of one of theEumdph- 
doi" inscribed upon the same kind of blubh limestone which 
was used for the frieze of the erecthium at Athens, and of 
which the eeUa of the temple here also consisted, The^ 

• Travels in Greece, p. 190. Onf. 1776. 
t Joumey ioto Greece, p. 42IL uml 1682. 
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stone bdng partly buried, vft could only read the foIlowiDg 
cbaracterB : 

EYMOAniAA NAY KOMI.... 

At A «1 Y E N E A E VZI NIM E^.^ • 

AAaHNENZAMSAETHZ 

EY Z E BEIAZ E N E K ATHZ . . R0> . 

Upon a very large cylindrical pedestal of marble, before a 
ftmall church now occupying a part of the site of a templet* 
perhaps that of Diana Propykea, upoQ the brow of the hill, 
we found another inscription: this was observed in the 
same place by Span, and it was afterwaid published in his 
work.t 

We must now interrupt our account of the antiquities of 
Eleusisy by a transition as sudden as was the cause of it 
Having made some proposals to the priest of the village for 
tlie purpose of purchasing and removing the mutilated frag- 
ment of the statue of Ceres, and of using his influence with 
the people to that effect, we wereJnformed that these mea- 
sures could only be pursued by obtaining Bjirmdn from the 
Waiwode of Mhens; to whom, as lord of the manor, all pro- 
perty of this description belonged. We no sooner received 
the information, than we resolved to set off instantly from 
Eletisis ; and endeavour to accomplish so desirable an object. 
For the present, therefore, our observations will be principal- 
ly confined to the subject of this undertaking. 

It has been before stated that Ibrahim, our Tchohodarj 
was himself a kinsman of the governor of Athens; the very 
person unto whom an application in this instance was neces- 
sary. This man promised all the assistance in bis power ; 
and it was agreed, that the whole management of the affair, 
as far as It related to the Waiwode, should be left to his dis* 
cretion. We gave up the design we had formed, of remain^ 
ing for the present at Eletisis, and set out for Athens. 

A part of the pavement of the Via Sacra is still visible^ 
after quitting the site of the temple of Ceres, and the remains 
of several monuments appear upon either side of it. The 

.*' See the en^aving from Mr. Gelfs accurate view of EUutis^ as published 
in 1800: " GrBtk MarbUs^ P- 15. . 

f Vo/age de Gr5ce,&c. torn. II p. 335. d to flSiy«, 1724. 
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great niJDi of the Aquedmci are upon the le(t Sdon afier* 
wards, close to the road, oo the same aide of the iray» 
appears aaobloog quadrangular base of some fine structure. 
coDsistiog of laige blocks of white marble, oeatlj fitted 
togeUier. There are other works of the same Uod. Pei^ 
haps erery ooe of these might be ascertained, bj a ^arefiil aU 
teotioD to the descpptioa given of the objects io this route bjr 
Pausamas.* Soou after leayiog Eleusis^ fb» road bears eastr 
ward acrose the ThriasioH PMfi, which is marshy lowtf 4 
the sea; and the remains of the old causeway, coosisting of 
large round stones, overgrown with rushes, sdong wbicb 
the annual procession moved from Athens^ is conspicuous 
in many places. Hereabout we crossed the bed of a river 
almost dry, and saw. by the side of it the vestiges of a tem^ 
pU. Another superb basement appeared in this part of the 
road, similarly constructed, and of the same materials w 
that we have just noticed. We also observed the ruins of 
another tewfU^ close to the sea, upon our right | whereof on^ 
column yet remained; and some of the stones were still 
standing. This district, lying toward the borders of Mkot 
In a very remote age constituted the regal territory of 
CroamA But there is a circumstance, as connected witb 
the most ancient geography of these regions, that does not 
seem to have been duly regarded. It was fi^rst pointed out 
by a learned ancestor of the author of these travels : and a» 
it is of importance in the establishment of an historical fact,, 
namely, the common origin of the Quihs and the Qreeks^ it 
may be here briefly stated, as deduced from his observations, 
and founded upon the authorities he has cited ::^ it is this, 
Hhat the whole of the Eleusinian plain^ together with a part. 
ifAitkaJI^ were once Included within the limits of Thbjlck^ 
whose southern frontier extended, as Thucyiidea informs^ 
ns,|| even to the gulf of Carinih. In the dispute betweeo 
Eumolimsihe Tkicaewn^ and Erectheusykiag of Athens^ th» 
former laid claim to Aihen^ itself, as part of his father's 
dominions The capitals of these two princes wece not 

* *lo9^ Si Iv* 'EXnwryo 1$ 'Aenvffiv^ fiv 'AOnvaror aoAiotl^iy 6Sdv^ lif^kv^ u^r. k, 
Pau8. Attica. C.S6 p. 88. eA.Kvhm, 

i Vid.F^mn.ll»d:p.9l. 

i See the ** Cormuaan of tlyt Romun fitooih ami' EngUik cciiui* &c bjl^ 
William Clarke, M. A. xitut 1787. pp. 85^66, «7. • 

lTbDeyd.i.ii.c.aap.100. .^^^ 

^ . Q,ip, 

2S^ 
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more than fifteen miles dUtaat from each other ; aad th^re' 
was as little difference ia their maaaers as their situation* 
This appears bj the issue of the war, which was so amica- 
bly concluded. . The terms were, that, for the future^ the in- 
habitants of both cities, Athens and EUusUy should be con- 
sidered as one people;* that the religion of EleusiSy the 
mysteries so loi^: known, and so much revered under that 
Dame» should be receiTed at Athena ; the descendants of 
Bitmo^nts being entitled to the priesthood and the family 
of ErecUuMs to the caowN.f. 

Two streams of salt water, called Rfieti by PaueaniaSf 
are described by him as the limits between the Eleusinian 
and the Attic territories. Before we reached them, and 
nearer to Eleusis^ we had passed, as we have stated, the bed 
of a river whose dry and pebbled channel was almost exhaust- 
ed of its water. 3y the side of it we observed the remains 
of a ttmfle before mentioned, about an hundred and fifty 
paces from the roi^d; and this stream was doubtless the 
Eleusinian Cephissua of Pofusanias^X As we drew near to 
the Wi6ti^ the road passes close to the sea ; and here, upon 
our left hand, we saw a small lake, which owes its origin to a 
dam that has been constructed close to the beach, buoyiii^ up 
abody of salt water, this water oozing continually from a sandy 
stratum, fills the lake, and becomes finally discharged, througfo 
tnoehcamdSi into the gulf. These appear to have been the 
ducts to which Pausanias alludes under the appellation of 
the Rkdlif which were severally sacred to Ceres and to 
Proserpine: and there is every reason to believe, that the 
lake itself is at the least as ancient as the time when the 
Hiera of those divinities stood upon its borders ; else it were 
difficult to conceive how the fishes could have been pre- 
served, which the priests alone were permitted to take from 
the eoRseerated flood^ It is hardly credible, that a supply 
of this nature was afforded by any of the shallow streams 
which might have been found near to this spot, struggling 

* Pausan. Itb. i. *Av6 ro3 (i. e. ExiiUkirou) £fi|ioXiK5di xaXdOvrat wof* *A9timi- 
I'dif. Diog. Laert in proce^n. p. 4. Thucyd. p. 4S6. Uesycb. et Suidas io v. 
EbiioKtriim. These mjrgteries were supposed tocomeorieiaally from Orphkus . 
TOv *EXio(nv/wv riis ri Ait&s 'OP^EX*, dvnp '06pu<mf, i« Ttt» 'AWvcu ixoiittriu. 
Theodoret. Therapeut. ** Eleusloioruin pacra mystica Oaphxusi naiione 
Thrax, in Athenas importavit.** Su aboPausamm. 

f Ibid. Clarke's Connexion, &c. p. €«. Lond. 1767. 

t Pans. Attic, c. 38. p. 92. ed. JITuAmt. 

f Ai7ovrai di of 'PEITOI K5pw icpol mi A^nvpoff iTvai* tak fo&f \%^t 1^ 
aiiTfly Ton iipcSWv igm (^f^v m^vmi. JPaus. Attic, c. 37. p. &I* ed. ^uhmi. 
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for a passage through their oow exhausted ehaDnelsi There 
18 Bomething remarkably ia the natural history of the lake, 
beside the saUoe proper^ of its water. Our guides iaform- 
ed us, that petroleum^ or, as it is vulgarly called, mineral tar^ 
is often collected upoa its surface; which is extremely pro* 
bable, owing to the nature of the sand-stcne stratum whence 
the water flows, and to the marshy nature of the land in its 
Vicinity. Two mills are now turned by the two streams 
issuing from this lake. After having passed the Rh6tiy we 
came to a narrow pass, skirting the base of a marble rock 
toward the shore, and cut out of the solid stone, having 
the sea close to us upon our right hand. This narrow pass 
was evidently the point of separation betweed the two 
ancient kingdoms of Ewmoljius and ETCcihem.* Hence, 
turning from the shore toward the left, we entered a narrow 
valley by a geiUle ascent, which is the entrance to the 
defiXe of Daphne; and we perceived, that the perpendicu- 
lar face of the rock, upon this side of the road, badi>een 
artificially planed, and contained those niches for votive 
tablets which have been before described in this work. 
Such appearances are always of importance in the eyes of 
ihe literary traveller, because they afford indisputable proofs 
of the former sanctity of the spot: and although it may be 
difficult to state precisely what the nature of the Hienm was 
where the original vows were ofTered, it will, perhaps, be easy 
to explain why these testimonies of Pagan piety distinguish 
this particular part of the sacred na^: the niches being situ- 
iated near to the snot where the first view o^ Eleusis presented 
itself to the Athenian devotees, in their annual procession to 
the city.' This seems to have been the rock which is mention- 
ed by Pausaniasy under the appellation of Pcecile : in his 
journey from Athens, he mentions its occurrence before his ar* 
rival at the WUH^ and at this extremity of the defile.f After 
this we came^to a wall, which is supposed to be alluded to by 
Tausamas as marking the site of a tentph of Venus ;\ and 
•presently, in the very centre of the defile, we noticed a large 

* According to the valaable irork of Mr. Hobhonse, it bears the appet- 
lation tisnally bestoved upon such passes, of Kake' Scala— the evil way. 
Se» HohhmiatU JoumejfUirougk AJhamuL^ Sfc, p. 373. Lmd. 1SI3. 

f T6 noixi'Xov McAoOiUvov jpos n. t. k. Vid. Pausan. Attic, c. 37. p. 91. e& 
Kuhnii. 

t Mfi4 52 Toitao ^kcpfoUt^ va6s l&rit ua\ irp5 o&toiS if »X0< dfybv^i^M^ ^^^ov* 
Pausaa. Attic c. 37. p. 9l ed. Kuhmi, 
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tmb^* uA anrired at the mmasUry of Dofh^t, 
whose romande sttuatioa aad picturesque appearaQce» iu the 
midst of rocks aod oTenhadowing piaes» has been a theme of 
admiratioa amongst all travelien. Part of its materials are 
•aid to have beoii derived from the nuDS of the temfle of 
Fenust now raentioaed. The menasterj itself seeps to oc* 
cupj the Bitttatbn assigoed by Pausanias to a Hierqny coo* 
taioing the images of Ceresy ProserpinCy Minerva^ aod ApoUo ; 
and which had been onginally consecrated to tl^ last of these 
AviDilies.f We fouod the building in a ruiaed state^ and 
altogether abaDdooed. Our ambassador had already re* 
moved some of the antiquities which the place formerly 
cmitaioed { but we saw some broken remains of Ionic pHlaia 
of white marble, and other fragments of architectural deco* 
xationsy whose workmanship denoted the best age of tht 
Grecian sculpture ; and in all the pavements of the monafr> 
tery there were pieces of the finest verd-antique breccia, 
aome of which we removed, and sent afterward to England- 
The remains of a theatre are also visible before leaving this 
defile tipOD the right hand ; and as the hills opened at the 
other extremity toward sunset, such a prospect of Athm$ 
and iA the Athamnplamj with all the surrounding sceneij, 
burst upon our view, as never has been, nor can be described*. 
It presented from the mouth or gap, facing the city, which 
divides CorydtMus upon the south, now called the Laurd 
Mountain^ from JEgalewij a projecting part of Mouot Parries^ 
upon the ■(Hrtb4 immediately before deKeoding into the ex* 
tensive olive plantations which cover all this side of the 
plain, upon the banks of the Cephismu* There is^ no spot 
whence Athens nnty be seen that can compare with Uiifr 
point of view ; and If, after visiting the city, any one should 
leave it without coming to this eminence ta enjoy the protK 
pect her« afforded, he will have formed a very inadequate 
eonception of its unspeakable grandeur; for joil that nature 
and art, by every marvellous combination of vast and spleo-^ 
did objects, can possibly exhibit, aided by the most snr^^ 
prising effect of colour^ light, aod shade, is here presented ta 

* Paunnias roentioni the v&qoor of Thitiittii^ of PkaulUatj and Jlffiefi^ 
Iftetu; aftd other mofiumcnii remarkable for thei» magoitiideand the magofc 
Se«nre of their coaitnietioo. /ML-p. 9S. 

[See Hohliaoie^a «* Joomcy thioogh. Albasia,?* kt^ p. S90, 371. Lmdl 
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the spectator: The wretched rjepreieotatioos made of the 
scenes In Greece^ even by the best designs yet published io 
books of trayels, have often k)een a subject of regret among 
those who have witnessed its extraordinary beauties; and, in 
the list of them, perhaps few may be considered as inferior 
to the numerous delineations which have appeared of this 
extraordinary city. But with such a spectacle before his 
eyes as this now alluded to, how deeply does the traveller 
deplore, that the impression is not only transitory as fat as 
he is concerned in its enjoyment, but that it is utterly inca* 
pable of being transmitted to the minds of others. Wiih 
such reflections, we reluctantly quitted the spot ; and pasnog 
downward to the plain, crossed the CephisstiSf and entered 
the olive-groves extending toward our left over the site of 
the academy. If we may trust the account given us by our 
Tchohadary there are not less than forty thousand of these 
trees ; the largest and finest of the kind we had seen in 
Greece.* The air here is very unwholesome during Uia 
summer months, owing to the humidity of the soil, and per- 
haps principally to its not being properly drained. After 
descending from the defile of Daphne, we observed a large 
tomb upon our left ; and before arriving at the site of the 
sacred gatCy there are two other tumuU; and the remains of 
an aqueduct may be observed, extending in the direction of 
the academy* The ttmbs are mentioned by Fausanias^ ia 
his journey to EUusis. 

In the evening we arrived once more in Athens : and 
calling upon our former companion, Luaieri^ were hailed by 
him with the first news of peace between France and fin- 
gland ; a joyful intelligence for us, as we instantly determined 
to pass through France in our journey home.^ He also 
told us of the valuable acquisitions, in vases, gems, and 
medals, which he had niiade in Mgina^ after we h»d left him 
upon that island. 

The next morning our Tchehodar waited upon his rela- 
tion the Wavmode^ and communicated to him the subject of 
our wishes respecting the Eleusioian marble. After some 
deliberation, the governor acceded to our request; but upon 

* The most beautiful wood perhaps ever feeo in England is that of Athe- 
oiao olive, when polished. A table made of this wood is in the possession 
of the earl ofJG^emont. ft has been cot from flome togs of the olive tree, 
intended as fuel in AUum^ wiiich the author's brother, the late captain 
Clarke^of the Bmaktl^ brought to this couDtr^. 
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tile ezpren eonditton, that we would obtain for him a small 
English telescopb belonging to signor L^sieri. This re- 
quest opposed a very serious obstacle to our views: be- 
cause it became necessaiy to divulge the secret of our un- 
dertaking, to a person indeed in whom we could confide, 
but who was at the moment actually employed in collect- 
log eveiy thing of this kind for our ambassador: who had 
prohilnted the removal of any article of ancient sculpture 
on the paA of his countrymen, excepting into his own ware- 
houses, as an addition to the immense collection he was 
then forming, in the name, and with the power, of the Bri- 
dsh nation. Tet was there no time to be lost : the Wed" 
node might soon mention the matter himself to an intriguing 
consul, who paid him a daily visit; and then, (altfaouga 
the statue was the Waiwode^s property, and of course the 
right to dispose of it belonged exclusively to him,) we 
had reason to know that our project would be instantly 
frustrated. Accordingly, we made Lusieri acquainted with 
the whole affair; and our generous friend disddning every 
unworthy consideration, not only resigned the telescope 
upon our promise of sending him another from England,* 
but very kindly undertook to present it. himself to the 
Wamode^ and persuade him to observe silence with the 
consul respecting the measures we were then pursuing. The 
desired ^/t^ft was therefore obtained. To complete the 
whole, It was now necessary to apply to the consul him- 
self, for the use of the ferry-boat plying between Salamis 
and the main land ; as the only means of conveying this 
enormous piece of marble to the Pirceeus^ if we SboiM be 
so fortunate as to succeed in our endeavours of moving it 
from its place toward the shore. Such an application, as it 
ttiiglit be expected, excited the consul's curiosity to the 
highest degree : but after many questions, as to Uie object 
for which the boat was required, we succeeded in lalUng 
his suspicions ; or, if he had any notion of our intention, 
he believed that the removal of the statue, which had often 
been attempted before, would baffle every exertion that we 
eould make; and a messenger was despatched to put the 
boat under our orders. All being now ready, we set out 

*We had the satisfactioQ of bearing that he hai sioce received it safe. It 
was a very fine telescope, by Rauisden: and ft was conveyed to biro by the 
author's frioid, Mr. WaWe, the extractt from wboM Mamsmji Jowrmi 
appear to this work. 
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again for I^sis: and perhaps a furtber narrative of the 
means used by private individuals, unaided hj diplomatic 
power or patronage, to procure for the ucAversitj of wjiich 
they are members this interesting monument of the arts and 
roytholc^ of Greece, although a part of it has been already 
before the public, may not be deemed an unwelcome addi? 
tion to this volume. 

The difficulties to be encountered were not trivial : we 
catried with us from Athens but few implements : a rope oi 
twisted herbs, and some large nails, were all that the city 
afforded, as likely to aid the operation. Neither a wheeled 
carriage, nor blocks, nor pulleys, nor even a saw, could be 
procured. Fortunately, we found at Eleusis several loog 
poles, an axe, and a small saw about six inches in lengthy 
^uch as cutlers sometimes make to shut into the handle of a 
pocket knife. With these we began the work. The istoutest 
of the poles were cut, and pieces were nailed in a triangular 
form, having transverse beams at the vertex and base. Weak 
as our piachine was, it acquired considerable strength by the 
iveight of the statue, when placed upon the transverse beams. 
With ■ the remainder of the poles were maSde rollers, over 
which the triangular frame might move. The rope was 
then fastened to each extremity of the transverse beams. 
This simple contrivance succeeded, when perhaps more 
complicate machinery might have failed: and a mass of 
marble weighing near two tons was moved over the brow of 
the hill or Acropolis of Eleusis, and from thence to the sea, 
in about nine hours. 

An hundred peasants were collected from the village and 
neighbourhood of Eleusis^ and near fifty boys. The pea- 
sants were ranged^ forty on each side, to work at the ropes ; 
some being employed, with levers, to raise the machine, 
when rocks or large stones opposed its progress. The hoys 
who were not strong enough to work at the ropes and levers,- 
were engaged In taking up the rollers as fast as the machine 
left them, and in placing them again in the front. 

But the superstition of the inhabitants of Bltasisy respect* 
ing an idol which they all regarded as the protectress of 
their fields, was not the least obstacle to be overcome. In 
the evening, soon after our arrival with the ^rm^n, an acci- 
dent happened which had nearly put an end to the undertake 
ing; While the inhabitants were conversing with the 
Tdidiodar, as to the means of its removali an ox, loosed 
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from its yoke, came aod placed itself before the statue ; and, 
after butting vfMh its horns for some time against the marble, 
ran off with considerable speed, bellowing, into the plain of 
Ekusis, Instantly a general murmur prevailed ; and seve- 
ral women joining in the clamour, it was with difficulty any 
proposal could be made. " Thej/ had been alrvaySf*^ they 
aaid, ^* famous for their com ; and the fertility <f the land 
would cease when the stcUue was removed.^* Such were ex- 
actly the words of Cicero with respect to the Sicilians, 
when Verres removed the statue of Ceres:— " QtroD 

CeRKRE viol ATA, OMNES CULTUS FRUCTUSaUE CerERIS 
IN HIS L0CI8 INTERIISSE ARBITRANTUR."* It Was latC 

at night before these scruples were removed. On the fol- 
lowing morning, November the twenty-second, the boat ar- 
rived from Salamisy attended by four monks, who rendered 
us all the service in their power, but they seemed perfectly 
panic-struck when we told them that it was our intention to 
send the statue in their vessel to the Piraeus ; and betrayed 
the helplessness of infants when persuaded to join in the la- 
bour. The people had assembled, and stood around the statue; 
but no one among them ventured to begin the work. They be- 
lieved that the arm of any person would fall ofiT who should 
dare to touch the marble, or to disturb its position. Upon 
festiial days they had been accustomed to place before it a 
burnng lamp. Presently, however, the priest of Eleusis^ 
partly induced by entreaty, and partly terrified by the me- 
naces of the Tchohodar^ put on his canonical vestments, as 
tbra ceremony of high miass, and, descending into the hol- 
. low where the statue remained upright, after the rubbish 
around it had been taken away, gave the first blow with a 
pickaxe for the removal of the soil, that the people might 
be convinced no calamity would befal the labourers. The 
work then went on briskly enough : already the immense 
mass of marble began to incline from its perpendicular ; 
and the triangular frame was placed in such a situation, that, 
as the statue fell, it came gradually upon the transverse 
beams. The rope was then cut, and fastened as traces; 
one half of it upon either side ; and our machine, supported 

• Ckero in V&rr. lib. vr. c. 51. The circumstances which attended the remo- 
val of the Btatues of Cera and TriptoUnms from the temple at JErnio, by 
VeiTH, were very similar to those whieh opposed themselves to our under- 
taking.--" His pukhritudopericuloj ampUivdo saluUJuU, qudd eorum dtmoli- 
ho, atque a9portatio,perdiffictUsviiJkbaiw\'* Vid. lib. iv. c. 49. 
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by woodeu rollen, was easily made to more. Id this man* 
fier» at middajt it had reached the brow of the hill above the 
old port; nvheoce the descent toward the shore» although 
among ruins, and obstructed bj large stones, was more easy. 
New difficulties now occurred. It was found that the 
water near to the shore was too shallow to admit the approach 
of the boat from Salamisy for the conveyance of the statue 
on board; and the old quay o( Eleuaisy which consisted of 
immense blocks of marble stretching out into deeper water, 
was in such a ruined state, that several wide chasms ap- 
peared, through which the water flowed. Across tliese 
chasms it would be necessary, to coostruct temporary bridges, 
for which timber would be required; and even then the 
boat could not be brought close enough to the extremity of 
the quay to receive the statue. Here the whole of our pro- 
ject seemed likely to meet with its termination; for it was 
quite impossible, without any mechanical aid, to raise a mass 
of marble weighing nearly two tons, so as to convey it into 
the boat. At this critical moment, when we were preparing 
to abandon the undertaking, a large Casiot vessel made her 
appearance, sailing between Salamis and the Eleusinian 
coast. We instantly pushed off in the boat, and hailed her; 
and the captain consenting to come on shore, we not only 
hired his ship to take the statue to Smyrna, but also engaged 
the assistance of his crew, with their boats and rigging, to 
assist in its removal. These men worked with spirit and 
skill; and made the rest of the operation a mere amusement; 
At sunset we saw the statue stationed at the very utmost ex- 
tremity of the pier head. 

Early on the following day, November the twenty-third, 
two boats belonging to the vessel, and the Salamis ferry boat, 
were placed alongside of each other, between the ship and 
the pier; and planks were laid across, so as to form a kind 
of stage, upon which the Casiot sailors might work the blocks 
and ropes. A small cable was also warped round the statue ; 
and twelve blocks being brought to act ail at once upon it, 
the goddess was raised almost to the yard-arm ; whence, after 
remaining suspended a short time, she was lowered into the 
hold ; and the Eleusinians taking leave of her,'*'' the vessel 
sailed for Smyrna. Having thus ended the narrative of our 

* They predicted the wreck of tlve ahip which should coovev it: and it ii 
a curious circumstance, that their augury was completely fulfilled, io the loss 
of the Princessa merchaatman, off Beacby Head, baying tbcitatoe onboard. 

VOL. IV. 21 
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ftdfwtttre, ne maj dow coQclnde oar obsenrfttioDS cooceraing 
the rains of EUusis. These have beea sloce surveyed with 
sa nrach attentioa by other travellers, that we shall merely- 
state such things as may perhaps have escaped their notice. 
It has been supposed, ttiat the '^ long walU^ of Athens,, 
which extended from the Acropolis to the sea, and enclosed 
the PirasctiSj were a peculiar feature of the Jtkenian city : 
bttt this fo by^ no means true. Such a method of connecting 
the harbours with the citadels of Greece, was a very general 
characteristic of the manners of Grecian people, in all places 
where flie Aeropohs was not actually situated upon the shore. 
This, for example, was the case at Corinth : it may also 1>e 
remarked at Megara, and at EUusis. The Acropolis of 
Bkusis is half a mile distant from the harbour. Between the 
base of the hill upon which the citadel stood, and the sea, 
this distance is occupied by a small plain ; and frova. the 
number of ruined foundations, the vestiges of temples, and 
of other Hiera^ all over this plain toward the sea, we were 
luciined to differ from Wheleri and from every other travel- 
ler, by considering this piece of land as the identical spot 
called Bhahium ; where, according to the ancient traditions 
of EleusiSy corn was first sown. The severe illnes with 
which Triptolemns was afflicted, and from which he was re- 
stored to health by Ceres, is still liable to attack all who ex- 
pose themselves to tlie malaria now covering this part of 
the Eleudnian territory : and the evil might again be re- 
moved, as it then was, bv subjecting the same spot once more 
to the labours of agriculture ; carefully cleansing and drain- 
ing the soil. This being the Rharian plain ; the great plain 
ef BleusiSy upon the other side of the Acropolis^ toward the 
west, is consequently the TJiriasian, The Rharian plain 
being small, and between the citadel and the sea, was in all 
probability occupied, in ancient times, by the city of Eleusis^ 
and by many of its sacred buildings. The remains of the 
two long walls, which extended from the citadel to the sea, 
and encbsed the port, are yet visible ; and within this enclo* 
sure were, perhaps, the temples of Triptolemus and of Nep" 
tune,* The area and altar of Triptolemus were undoubtedly 
within the Rharian plain.f The temple of Diana Fr&pylma 
was, of course, as its name implies, the Holy Gale of the cita- 

* m PansanlaB Attic, c. 38. pp. 92, 93. cd. Kvkm. 
wtvJ^ ^ j:!i^2ili'''°P^^''' "• »• *• 'E^'oSOa "AAns KOltouMivn TPIIITOAE- 
MOT, tti BQMOL JKuwrm. Ibid. p. 93. 
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del ; and probably U stood upon ox oeas to the gpot which is 
now occupied by a sradl chuircb or chapel upon the brow 
of the hill. That of Ceres^ built durio^ the administratisiu 
of Pericles^ by letinus the architect oi the Parthmon at 
^fthend^ and mentioned by PhOarthy* by Strabo.j and by 
FitruvitisJ^ was, perhaps^ destroyed before the it^vasioo of 
diaricy at the end of the fourth ceatury ; and even before tb9 
tloae of Pamamas m the second ; as it is not meatioaed by 
him. But as Pfudias presided over all the artists eaiployed 
to complete it,§ and the marbife of Mouni Pentelieus was en* 
ployed iu its construction, it is easily to be recognised in those 
ruins among which the statue was discovered; an ar^a or 
paTementy leading to it| being of PenteHean marble, add still 
existing, at the coraraencemcnt of the Thriasian plain, upon 
the western side of the Acropolis. The ancient port of Ekusia 
was entirely artificial ; being enclosed by a semicircular pier 
of white marble. Going to this port from the modern village 
(which does not contain forty houses,) along the remains of 
the northern wall, you come to the ruins of another large tem- 
ple, consisting of prodigious masses of stone and marble. Here, 
then, was one of the temples before mentioned ; perhaps that of 
Neptune, being so near to the port. At a distance to the right, 
in what we have considered as the Rharian plain^ia another con- 
siderable ruin, a part whereof is yet standing; and the founda- 
tions of other structures may be discerned. AH this plain be- 
tween the Acropolis diud the sea, is covered with the fragments 
of former works; and upon this side was the theatre; the 
form of which may be distinctly traced upon the slope of the 
hill, near the southern wall leading to the sea. Upon the 
summit of the AeropoUs are the vestiges of the citadel ; al- 
so some excavations, which were once used as cisterns, simi- 
lar to those of other cities hi the l^elopotmesus. Looking 
down upon the great Thriasian plain from the top of this 
rock (whose shape is an oblong parallelogram, lying nearly 
parallel to the shore,) the back of the spectator being toward 
the sea, the remains of the tkmplb of Cbres appear at the 
foot of the north-west angle ; and to the left of this, in the 
road to Megara^ exactly as it is described by Pausanias, ia 

• Platarcfa. in Pericl. vol. I. p. Ida. 

IStrabon. Geog. lib. ix. 
Vitruv. in Prafat. 
n&vra 5k diirvi ko) irdvycov iiricwtos 9i* a&ru ^EFAIAH. Plptarch. is ■ 
FericK 
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the yery begiimiag of the roate, is the weli called by hifoi* 
^vtivov; close to the fouDdationof some Hkron or Utt^, A 
little farther toward tho left lies the colossal marble Torso 
of a lion, or of a sphinx^ which was before noticed in our 
arriral at Eleusis from Megara. 

Having thus amply gratified our curiosity idth regard to 
the remains of this remarkable city, and accomplished the 
object of our wishes by the removal of the statue of Ceres, 
we returned in high spirits to Athens, to prepare for a jour- 
ney through BcBOTiA, Phocib, Thessalt, Pieria» Mace- 
donia, and Thrace, to Constantinople. 

* 'EtIm Si 6d3sl^ ^EXfuo-rvos itqht MI70P0 dyii. Ta&rnv Ifxofilvoiff ttiv 636 Vy 
f fiaf isfv Hy^mv noXotiuvoy. Pauaao. Attica, c. 39. p. 04. ed. Euhmi. 
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Fagb, 2 line 37. vol. 3L ** JtthmghfdsdaalK did mlimmediatdyfoticn.^l^R% 
was afterwards visited by coltmel Squire^ in company with mcQcr Leake of tbe- 
Artillerj, and Mr, HdmUfhn, The last of these eentlemea, it seems, as pri*> 
vate secretary of the earl of Elgin, b»d some diplomatic arrangements to> 
make with I);asor, and wished togai'n information with^espect to the com- 
merce and condition of Syria. The circumstances are related in coUmd 
8quire*8 MS. Journal. The party sailed from Alexandria on Monday, April 
the 5thj 1802 ; and came to anchor off the town of Caiflfo on the morning of 
April the 9th, This part of eohmel Squire''8 Journal is^ too interesting to be 
emitted, although the author did not receive itantil many sheets of tbis 
■ection of his work had been printed. For the present edition, therefore, it 
has been inserted immediately after the addiiiomd noiet. It begins with.theif 
visit to the Sheik of Caiflb. 

P. 4. 1. 27. V. 3» *^Asat tHattme the modklofeverv ChniHan nxvttaary was d^ 
rived Jrom tke Boly Land, and generally from the charch qf the Holy SepuUhre". 
nhere ihepoinied dyle may yelSe discerned m tke original ciyvering w the sepul- 



chre i(se{^*'1— The curious work of Bernardino. " Tratlato detU Pianie tt 
Jinmagini db sacri Edifin di Terra Santa*** published at Florence in 1G20, 

S'ves the niles and eiact dimensions for tne construction of 8anctuari<M after 
e model of the Hola Sq^utckrej whichi. at the time of Bernardino^s visit to< ' 
Jerusalem, wM entirely surrounded with pointed anches* The- pointed arch- 
es of the itf ikios, in iike Isleof Rhouda, nearCatfSiareof the ninth century, as 
will be proved in a subsequent note. Many other mstances might be aodii- 
ecd to prove that the poinied OyU in architecture existed in all tHe oldest iia- 
racenic structures ; but ibe eastern' origin of the fointed arch has been so* 
satisfactorily demonstrated by Wbittinotoh, (Hin. Surv. tf Eccleriatl. An^ 
Ha. Sfc) by Haggitt, {LeU. on Oothic ArehUed.) by Ksrrich, {Olu^rv. on t/U: 
churches <f Italy, ArdueoL vol. XVI.) and by Hawkins* (Mit </ iheOrig. iec. 
^ Gothic ArckiUedntre^ that an obstinate (ienial of the/ad, is* merely the strugr 
gle of ignorance against Un acknowledgment of error. 

P.ao.L 26; V. 3.*'^Mi;flf ZfiMfpefAmumCA c2nMnia<lif«i<^ 
baskets ar».made capable of cootainiog water without lining. ** The Mah- 
rea Arabs have the art of making wi^er baskets of so close a texts re, that 
they carry in theiti, milk, water, and boonk'* See mle to p. 189 o^ BrdmsU^ 
ir$vels,Lond.n99. 

P. Jr. I. U: V. a. **M this hour m^flmresortedto the Isk (zfAADiKfii.**]— The 
author omitted to noUce the visit he made to the Mikiat^ or Ailomeler, upon' 
this island; in company wirh Mr. Hammer. As the interior of tiiisbuHdiosc 
was long concealed from the observation of Europeans, it may be proper to* 
mention, that the roof is supported bv pointed arches erected' early in the^ 
»»Ul century. Mr. Bammf r copied some Cuphk inicriptioDi upon, the; 
21* 
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wftlb, statiof, tbat'tbe baildinf wu cAiiftnictcd hy the Cbltph ifl-MiiiiiMav, 
in the yes^r 21 1 of the Hfigira, aDSwering to theyear 833 of oar sera. The 
aame fact is attested by the observatioos ef Le Fere, as read to the FreDch 
iBStkate at Conv, January the nth, 1799. (Fov, Dteaie EgypUeme, torn. 
II. p. 278. au Kmirtt An viii de la RfyuhUqm,) For the rest, the buildinc 
hat been recently so often described, that it was not thoofht necessary t« 
Cive a particular aocoont of it. 

ip. 96. 1. ^. V. a '' ThuhMhtm ofUn rdaUd A{/%re:**]-Diodora8,particularly, 
alludes to the same thinK. *^ But this work," says he, ** is not only wortbv 
of praise on account of its magnitude, 1>ut Urondcrful for the skill displayed, 
and renarkable for the nature of the stone; since that in so much vastnesa 
there was-not a fissavo nor a bleniih rtoible.** 1*6 1\ ^tfo^ rSva fu^ fi^vov cfyqi 
wnk fd iiWiOof dirodoxfte df lov, dU^ noI -rf; rfxvri Sav|Mff6v, iial «? t5 X/dou ^or« 

lamw. Diod. Sic. lib. i. e. 47. p. 97. ed. iTesse^t. AmA, 1746. 

P. 9T. 1. 41. V. 3. ^ At Iffihtfgt^iMt vmorij^fym^ ikt readur mtut dekmintfir 
kimMff *y^M the same time it may be proper to add, that it bears the char* 
aeteristic of a high antiUpiity in the manner of applying the writing. There 
is a passage in the boofE of Deuteronomy which proves that the custom of 
writing npen plaister exrtted in the fifteenth century before the christian era. 
The Israelites are thus instructed to write ttie law : and it is very probable 
that Mmcs had learned the art from the f^sypttans. **' Thou shalt sbt 
Tiias vr eiutA* stones, and PMisi*BR thbm witk plaistbr : Ano tuOv 

S«ALV WBITB urON fSBM AI.L THB WOBQI OB TBB LAW. JlPsul. SXVli. 2, 3. 

P. 1A3. 1. 25. w.3.*^FSfimUl9tkn$^R^fimu,qfSocr9ia, andq^Sotmrn^Uut 
i|pstaiMeiftoiiBlh|eaEW«iM2<^{Mre^^ ik$^ini4Uiim(^ihemQstleigrned 

KhokariJ^^h^ii is the jewel of the Royal Arch among Freemasons, and is ei- 

prewed Sb this maimer, uJ a sign consisting of three Taw joined by tl<eir 

ieet at right aaglcs; thus com{4etinff the manogram of TIM, or 7Smu(, the 
symbolieal aira rojwtk name of hm^en wisdom aqd of the nupreme Beiog 
among ancient Bgyj^ani : the 0£0I of ^the Greeks. *^lVumen illud," saye 
Jabloaski, (fontft. uS^gypi, torn. 111. p. 170. i^vW- 1752.) "eratipse PhJOm^ 
Vnkanue iS^yptiorum, Spiritus infioitus, bbbum omrium cs«atob bt consibt 
VATOB, ipaoruraque Deoium paterae prioceps.*^ it is amusing to trace the 
¥arioo8 modifications hy which this typeof aMm m$dfm is expressed. Some- 
times, as the sun in the lower hemisphere, ($es Ja^lmdd, torn. I. p. 236.) it 
appears in hieroglyphic writing under this sign, ^^Q^ . At other tinee 
it waa written Q , and lienee we see cl«ur]y whfil is meant hy an ancient 
patera with a knob in the bottom of it. Its <»ther plrincipal Tarietles ve»e» 
jQQy.»|»|X|A Upon Greek medals we «nd the laatmoimgras 

written T-j . However, as all the aacr^ itiysteries seem to 0w* theircri- 

sin to those sources whence thehunj^an race derived thrx&eana of subsistence 
the follQwiog remarks of tJ^e Bishop of Cloeher m^, with reference to aa 
iuslrument in agriculture, Mmply explain all that was intended by the earli- 
est representations of this symbol. " As to the Crux anaaiay (says he) whrdh 
hath so much puzzled the learned world, &c. it ift no more than a ^mng 
si^k for plantiftg roots and larger seeds.^ Set origin qf ERerog^/glda, p; ISU 
JUmd* I7d3. 

P. 176*1 25. V.3. '^ 7^ ^^itket,/^Tosnm$ comeatunU^ <w»t»reWB.*^--The 
lishM c(Cjb»gher, la hja essay o« the *»(r(B<a^fiiisr^^ tA« 

Ha&nkythS^,''' p, llSTlond, vm» has thefoUowipg obiervatioiL »Ia 
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Orert, the word A7m uifptUtn th* nme tf tevurd Hivw uaoBg tbe Latfait ; 
tlwt l9» a diirim pemn.'* 

P. II. 1. 27. V. 4. "^fi cmd«nf and mmorabU tot/* *e.>-The taint Itw 
ii Id ^liaD, lib. Hi. eap. 37. 

P. 10. 1. 26. V. 4. «' We found fifUm cohmmsmi 4toMi^.">^Tfae Stmitn 
temple hai b^n recevtty visited av the Rev. tJ. C. Ilenooard, cbtpltio t« 
tile British hciory at Smyrna. This sendemaa has eommuoieated the foU 
lowing notices coocernlDg it, ia a letter to the author x 

** There are now standins, on the mdhHOti ode, . 

On the wrth side 

On the ntitftfveK side 




Total 

^«« Length ofilie temple from n. w. to s. >. . 
Breadth 

Height of eoloiODS from base to cornice . 
Distance jof columns from centre to centre 
Circumference at two feet from base 

The same gentleman has transmitted to the author the following beautiful in- 
scription, recently discovered in Sam»s. It relates to a woman of the name 
of Ttbimka, who died at the age of twen^-seven. 

*£^ox0f« ^ w6b(rv A*2a ^gom* agirra^ 
'£vvcd«^ igw<riu criuv {^aoo, roMfSaiv 

Awn^ms IXiirov ddicf ua m\ arovaxSs, 
TISs 7^;, Ififi ^Oifilw, x^fos dittos o&ri j6.g adrn 

AftVoiiOi, oj^* Unrov ^kacndv Amncoiurn, 
'Avtl ^1 jraTy«p«o m) W/of ^io MiAA^f ou, 

A»^ Tofipdv lx» crfiMa AaxoDaa rirf n* 
E( d' ?iv f^if f««y ^cios Adyos, oCiroT* Av oTms 

Ov *|i3'i 'MoO ^9im<vii«, ttffai^ ivfxufo-i T^xoif. 

P. 33. 1. & of Note (*) V. 4. •• For ikeyanA Greek is not ^ken alAUum.'*]^ 
The greatest proof, perhaps, of plagiarism that can be adduced, is one of 
this nature ; showing, that even the errors of an author have been tran- 
scribed. If eithet Wheler or his companion had given themselves the trou- 
ble to consult the authors cited by Mourtiiis, they would have found the very 
opposite of their assertion expressly stated ; that of above seventy dialects 
now remaining in Modern Greece, the Athenian, instead of being the jwrerf, 
is the most oorrufted, and the norst, Fttpl dl tAv diedUxTuv, rf Av m1 i Tvoip, 
ffOXXAv ofi^v, Ma) dia^dpov, lirip rCtv i^iii)wvja; toutoov 5* &ira{Oy, h tOv ^Avn* 
vafuv xnplorn. {Vtd. ^isi. Sim. Cabasila, ad Mart, Cms, script, anno 
1678. And Theodosius Zygomalas, in his letter to the samo person, says, 
speaking of the Greek language iu Athens, HeiXiuv Sh ^gtajos, Iriv n t&v 
'A6iuci(uv ^ m 7»v gri uirftf x>v, Aflsn' Av ric il ifirri MarolidMfTf ov. v) ir&Aai, o&x &» 
«U&f TOi. Meurm Fortuna AtHca^ p. 1 13. £r. ^oi. 1622. 

P. 47. 1. 26. y,4, **Tk€ hat ms inknded as a disHnguishini foX:eii.«*]— Itit 
still so considered at Athens. Guilletiere, in givini^ an account of the Piec- 
thiados or Elders, selected out of the principal Christian families, forming a 
part of the jurisdiction of the city, says they are distinguished from the other 
citiaens by wearing " UtUe Aa/<.** These are his words.--" ijSf Fecckuh 
dos portent nt petUs dSduanix, pour to distinguier da oiilres kMaas,^^ Voaage 
d'Ath^ncs, p. 159. /to*, 167X • 
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P. $1. 1. 13. V. 4. *« 7^ moif adnmabU specatmi ^ ihe (trt'of «ettf)rfure.^ -- 
Mr. Crippi has preserved, io his MS. Joornaf, a note, dictated by Lusieri, 
relative X» a very ciirioui discovery made by that artist with regard to the 
■culptared omameats of the atcUUvm, The author also well Temembers 
its beiDg pointed out to him by the same person upotn the spot. Litisier» 
found ameojc the most delicate intertexture of the wreaths and foliage, 
small brass nails, and bits of attli<]4ie> glass, which had been fastened on to 
heighten the general delicacy and exquisite finishing of the work. This cir* 
cumstance has been noticed by no (yUier traveller. Perhaps, according to 
our notions of taste, as founded upon the Grecian school, these works ap- 
pear more beautiful in their present nakedness than they would have done if 
we had beheld them as they were originaliv finished, when they were 
painted and gilded, and studded with glass beads, or invested with other ez- 
tranemis omamisnt. 

P. SI. \. 21. r.4. "5yl^i«ordTheatre<&ei<nnen<stn2enied<AeivAo;e^od3i<ef 
tfteedj^s,** ^.1— Plutarch considers 0IOTfov to be derived from 9fdt; be- 
caose, before theatres were built« the Chona caog thiB praises of their, godsy 
»nd the commendatioA of ilhuirioui iten. 
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Extract frmn Colonel Squir€*s MS. Journal ; giving 

an account of Caiffa^ Acre^ &c, and (2/* his 

interviews with Djezxar Pasha* 



** At noon {April Oth, 1802,) we went on shore, and en- 
dedyoured to see the Sheik {governor) of Caiffa. At this 
moment we could not see him : for the day {Friday) being 
tbe Mahometan Sabbath, he was engaged at the mosque. In 
the^intervaf we proposed to make a small tour without the 
town; but we were told that the gates were then shut, and 
that they would not be opened until the prayers at the 
mosque were ended ; this, as it appears, is a custom in many 
parta- of the east : for they fear th^t while the Musselmen 
are engaged in the duties of their religion, the Christians 
may enter secretly and take the place by surprise : indeed, 
they have a tradition to this effect. After the noon prayer 
was concluded, we had an audience of the Sheik in a miser- 
able smoked chamber ; the key of which, after a great search 
and inquiry, was with some difficulty procured. He regaled 
us with coffee ; and as there was only one extra pipe for 
the accommodation of his guests, it was passed from one 
person to another ; and we smoked alternately. During our 
conference, an unfortunate swallow which had taken up its 
abode in the Sheik's mansion was constantly hovering over 
our headSf* In the course of conversation, the Sheik ob- 
served, that he was born near England^ as he was a native 
of Algiers: he ailuded to our fortress of Gibraltar; for the 

* For the nniversality of the lop^rstition with regard to the snuUow,- the ' 
reader is referred to part I. of these travels ; also (o ▼. 149, of the Eledm 
ofSophocUs, where the game hird is called Aids ^771^01. See the end of chap. . 
svj. of this volome. . 
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Turks eondder all our foreign possessioiu as England^ 
lamael Pasha, a respectable Turk, declared that he had 
beea in Eoglaod; because he had once visited Gibraltar. 
After coflbe aod pipes, we proceeded toward Mount CarmeL. 
This mouDtain* which may perhaps be ^o hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, is covered with a variety of 
shrubs aod anmiatic plants, which may render the air as 
wholesome as it is fragrant and agreeable ; the ascent was by a 
slope ; and this, althmigh now coyered with weeds and bram- 
bles, appears to have been formerly a regular road to the 
convent on its summit In the l>eginniog of the ascent, we 
olMerved a sort of grotto excavated in the rock. On the 
point immediately above the sea, are the remains of a well- 
built monastery, which, since the appearance of the French 
in these countries, has been entirely destroy ed by the Turks. 
Below this there is a smaller convent. It is inhabited by a 
Turk, aod its church has been converted inta a mosque ; it 
is excavated from out of the solid rock; being about fifty 
feet long, twenty*five feet wide, and twenty feet la height. 
On our return to Caiffa along the sea-shore, at the foot oC 
the mountaio, we observed a range of catacombs in the rock*, 
which had probably been Che torying place of an ancient 
town in the neighbourhood: on the floor of these cata^ 
combs were cavities for the reception of bodies. Near this 
place is a tower of masonry, with five embrasures fa the 
lower part for the defence of the anchorage : 8^ present, no 
gjULus are mounted there. 

^^ Caiffa itself is a miserable village, close to the sea-side, 
and opposite to Acre : it is of an oblong figure ; its longjest 
side» parallel to the sea, being about two hundred yards ; aad 
its shortest, one hundred and fifty yards in length. It is 
completely iaclosed by a stone waU about fifteen feet bigh^ 
with square towers at the angles. On a small eminence im* 
mediately above the town, and completely commanding it, ia 
a square tower, which, as well as the towers of Caiffa itself, 
has been dismantled of its guns by the Pasha of Acre, since 
the arrival of the French in Syria. From the summit of 
Mouai Carmel the view of the Bai/ of Caiffa was picturesque 
in the extreme. On the opposite side was Aire ; and b^ 
yond, the towering heights of ihe Anti-Lebanon^ with a small 
chain of mountaioa intervenif^, which seemed to retire and 
lese thenselveflf in the io«erior of the conntry* Bdrdering 
on the bay appeared an extensive plain, with the river 
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Kiskofi tneanderiog throngh tbe middle of iu From the 
roof of tbe convent oq the summit of Mooat dwmel. Acre 
bore N. E. by n. distant serea miles; MmnU SapkM^ s. and . 
by w, distant fifteen miles; a town on a piojeetiog point on 
th« coast, s. 8. w. distant foiir miles. Mount Caarmel consists 
of hard litnestone^ varied sometimes bj thin strata of fliQt. 

On the 12th of April, colonel Squire sailed from Caifa 
for Acre. His journal then continues. 

** Wind E. s. X. light breea^s. At half past sis a. m. 
weigh anchor ; and at half past seven, bring to at the en- 
trance of the harbour of Acas. A boat came from tlie 
town, which undertook to bring the' vessel into the harbour. 
Our pilot, it appeared, was a sort of harbour master, and has 
constantly twenty men employed for his assistance. As 
soon as the vessel was moored, the captain of the port 
stripped himself, made a dive under the vessel's bottom, and 
told us there were four feet c^ water between the keel and 
tbe anchoring ground. The man was extremely old ; and 
we were surprised at his activity and attention ; however, 
upon Inquiry, he said, that he obeyed the orders of Djezzar, 
who would immediately take off his head should an acci- 
dent happen to any ships moored in the harbour of Acre. 
After a sahite of thirteen guns, which was returned by 
Djezzar*8 batteries, we landed, with a view to pay our com- 
pliments to the Pasha. Djezzar was sitting in a ^fflall apart- 
ment at the farther extremity of a court in the upper floor 
of the seraglio. The court was planted with orange and 
lemon trees, and other shrubs; and one side was occu^ned by 
the charem. 

** Djezzar received us in a very gracious manner, saying, 
that he had always loved the English because they were a 
brave nation ; and seemed to insinuate that his friendship was 
perfectly disinterested ; that he was independent of all ; that 
he had plenty of guns and troops of his own ; in short, that 
he was able to defend himself without the assistance of 
others. When we inqnired with respect to the march of 
the vizier through Syria, and his return from Egypt to 
Constantinople, he replied : * I know not which way he is 
gone; they say he is now at Damascus; he will scareely 
leave a beard or mustachio in any town that he passes , 
through. When he was at Cairo, he desired me to send 
timber for his army ; my reply was, I am not a seller of wcotL* 
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60 that Djezzar fallj explained his situation and his polf- 
tica; GOQtiDUally laitochiug forth in bis own praises; at the 
same tiane that he abused the vizier and his creatures. 
* The viader {said he) has rich dresses and precious oma- 
nenti in abundance ; but he carries all his wealth on his 
peraoa I am a Bosniac, a rough, unpolished soldier, not ac- 
customed to courts and politeness, but bred in camps and in 
the field. I have no handsome pelisses nor fine shawls ; m^ 
troops, hotreYer, are veil paid, and numerous. I am expert 
(added he) in the management of a sabre ; with a single 
stroke of my sword, I have cut in two the barrel of a mus- 
ket.' 

^ DjesEzar sat in the upper corner of the apartment : close 
to his hand was a four-barrelled pistol, very richly mounted ; 
, behind him were two muskets, a sabre, and an axe; a silver 
spittiog cup was in his left hand; and in another part of the 
room, a drinking mug of wood, made by himself, and always 
kept in the apartment ; the ceiling was ornamented with 
landscape painting of his own invention. The divan (the 
part raised a few inches above the floor*^ was covered with a 
thin common carpet ; the other part of the chamber with a 
mat. Djezzar leans on a low crutch, placed under his right 
arm, which he said he had always used instead of the fine 
downy cushions of the rich and indolent He was dressed 
in an old darned pelisse, with blue cloth trowsers in the Tur- 
kish style, and a red shawl 00 his head as a turban. He 
remarked) that he was sleeping when we fired our salute ; 
that he had been ratlier unwell ; th^t the report of the guns 
awoke him, and that the grateful sound had revived him 
from his indisposition. 

** Djezzar may be between seventy and eighty years of 
age; he has lost the greater part of his teeth, has a respect- 
able gray beard, and a prominent nose ; and though whea 
be smiles he may impose upon one the appearance of good 
nature, the ordinary cast of his countenance, with his wrin- 
kled brow, sufficiently denotes his well-known familiarity 
with conspiracies and assassination. After taking our leave 
we visited the fortifications of Acrcj toward the land, with 
the dragoman of Djezzar; who pointed out to us the posi- 
tion of the French camp, and the different points against 
which the attack was directed. The camp was in the plain, 
about two miles south-east from the town, extending itself, 
from, the sea, as far as the remains of a church near the 
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aqueduct which once conveyed water to Acre. Part of this 
buildiog was destroyed by Bonaparte : that part which was 
Dear the town has been levelled by Djezzar since the de- 
parture of the French, that he might render the defences of 
his works as open and clear as possible. With the same 
view he has levelled most of the trees in the neighbourhood. 
\N.B. Here Col Squire enters into a very detailed account of 
the fortifications of Acre^ 

** The mosque, built by Djezziar about fifteen years ago, 
has a large dome, and both outside and within is very richly 
ornamented. We observed in the walls large pieces of verd- 
antiquei and specimens of many different kinds of marble : 
the ornaments within are light, and painted in very gay 
colours ; the whole building has more the appefirance of a 
fine theatre, than a place for devotion. We were not per- 
mitted to ascend the minaret; here it is the office of a blind 
person to call the people to prayers, that there n)ay be no 
opportunity from this elevated situation to observe the wo- 
men in the pasha's charem. Before being admitted into the 
mosque, we were obliged to purchase thin slippers, and wear 
them as a mark of respect, leaving our boots at the entrance. 
The court of the mosque, in the centre of which is a neat 
fountain, acd a small plantation of palm and cypress trees, is 
surrounded by a sort of cloister, and small apartments, in 
which are deposited the books of Djezzar. Thesje also 
serve as lodging places for the chief people of the law. 
Under the mosque is a large reservoir for water; and we 
, were informed, that, at present, a ten years' supply of water 
for the town is collected in the different cisterns. Without 
the gate of the mosque, and opposite to the entrance of the 
seraglio, is a handsome fountain, with basins of white mar- 
ble, and furnished with drinking cups, very convenient for 
the inhabitants. Since the campaign of the French in 
Syria, the fortifications of \0.ere have bieen repaired, and con- 
siderably increased: those which have been added are much 
more substantial than the old ; the masonry, though not finely 
wrought, is solid and well executed; the stones which com- 
pose it are taken frona the walls and foundations of the an- 
cient Ptolemai's. The whole of the ramparts are surmounted 
with a sort ot battlement, which Djezzar told ns was very 
useful when the enemy mounted to the assault : for these 
stones, being loosened, were tumbled down upon the French, 
and occasioned very great confusion. When the French 
voLr IV. 22 
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besiegetl Aere^ ibeir attack was directed oo the Bourge Miy at 

the Dortb-east aogle ; and the besiegers took advantage of 
irregularities iu the ground, of the garden walls, and of a 
small ravloe, and more particularly of the remains ofao 
aqueduct which once conveyed water to Acre. Djezzar, 
prodtiug by this esperience, has entirely levelled the aque- 
duct near the town, and is determined that, for the future, 
the enemy shall not have the smallest shelter. 

'* The bay of Acre^ or Caiffa^ is seven miles in width, 
and perhaps a league and an half in length : the sweep is 
nearly semicircular : the soundings in general ten or elevea 
fathoms; and the holding ground near the village Caiffa^ 
on the south side, excellent. 

" A low sandy ridge, projecting from the south point of 
the bay, forms a secure road-stead abreast of Cat^a, and is 
always preferred. Two small streams discharge themselves 
into the bay of Acre : one about a mile east of Caiffa^ sup- 
posed to be the KUhon of the sacred scripture : a second, 
called the river rf AcrCy discharges itself into the sea, per- 
haps a mile and a half from the town. This stream is shal- 
low, inconsiderable, and frequently changes its direction. 
The beach of the bay does not seem convenient for landing, 
being much exposed to tlie westerly winds, flat and shallow , 
with a continual surf. 

*' April the 13th. Soon after breakfast we visited Djezzar, 
Viho was very talkative, and showed us several specimens of 
his ingenuity : he cut out, in our presence, a gun in paper, 
with a pair of scissars; told us he was a great adept at this 
art, and would let us see his performances : these consisted 
of vases and flowers, very neatly cut, and adorned with dif- 
ferent inscriptions from the Koran, and had been further de- 
corated by a painter in the town ; he also showed us th^ 
model of a powder-mill to be worked by horses, of bis own 
invention. When we made him 9 compliment on the gallant 
defence of Acre^ by himself and sir Sidney Smith,—' Ah ! 
{replied he) all events are from God. Fate has always fa* 
vourcd Djezzar; and confident in my own strength and 
means, I never feared Buonaparte. Nor do I care for the 
Vizier: uhcn lie marched through this part of Syria, he 
did not dare to approach ^cre ; for he knew I was well able 
to receive him.* 

".After having taken our leave, we wished to visit the 
Notifications toward tjie sea: we were however told, that it 
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irottld be better to walk without the town ; for Djezzar could 
not be responsible for our safety within, as it was the time 
of a festival (the Hourban Beiram, the sacrifice of lambs,) 
during which the soldiers (ire their ipistols continually 

Siways with ball,) and perhaps some accident might befal us. 
r. Hamilton returned to Djezzar, to make some diploma* 
tic arrangements; while Major Leake and myself took a 
walk OD the north side of the fortifications. 

** Djezzar's dragoman (Bertocini, a Genoese) informed us, 
that thirteen years ago, on account of a suspected conspira- 
cy between his Mamaluke slaves and his Georgian and Oir* 
cassian women, he put them all to death, eleven females, by 
throwing them alive into a well, and thus leaving them to 
expire : he also mutilated a vast number of them, by cut- 
ting off their noses, who had had the smallest communica- 
tion with the Mamalukes. It is supposed that Djezzar has 
thirteen women in his charem : their dresses being made ia 
the town, and a billet being sent to the workmen for a dress 
for such a particular number. 

" At four p. M. we re-embarked. 

••April the I4tb.- After breakfast we visited Djezzar. 
We brought with us a packet, which we requested him to 
forward by a courier to Aleppo. ^ Am I, (said he, in a 
violent rage) the Sais BasM (chief of the Couriers.) Tour 
conduct' is very extraordinary ; the first day you visit me 
as a friend; — :you inake me no present. You suspected my 
friendship fh>m the first. Instead of coming directly to Acre 
why did you anchor at Ccaffd?^ [We were prevented by the 
weather ; and our pilot's entire ignorance of the harbour.] 
On the second visit you desire to see the plans of my forti- 
fications ; and while the two others go without, and examine 
my fortifications, you {addressing himself to Mr. Hamilton) 
remain with me, open the object of your mission, and wish 
me to make peace with the Druzes; a subject I cannot bear 
to advert to.' Mr. Hamilton attempted an explanation; and 
told him that the sknple subject of his inquiry was, whether 
sir Sidney Smith had interfered in the affair of the Druzes, 
or not; — that lord Elgin was extremely sorry to have heard 
a report of that nature ; — that the conduct of those persons 
who had communicated with the enemies of Djezzar should 
be strictly inquired into : and he concluded by observing, 
that he hoped Djezzar would receive an English consul at 
Acre. This, indeed, was the subject of the conversation of 
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yesterday. Djezzar has mistaken the whole : like a tfue 
tyrant, always filled with jealousy and suspicion, he imagined 
that we were emissaries. from ihe Englisb, and wished, to re" 
establish (he afiaint of the Droees. He would hearken to 
no explanation ; but entertained suspicions which we saw it 
would be wholly impossible to erase. The Emir Bechir 
(prince) of the Druzes, who governs the mountains (of the 
Lebanon) inhabited by this people and the MaroniteS| is con- 
tinually at war with Djezzar, and has refused the contribu- 
tions annually levied in the mountains. Djezzar retains twa 
nephews of the Emir In his seraglio, as hostages, in case any 
act of hostility should be shown by the prince of the mouu* 
tains. When the French were before Acre, they attempted 
to bring over the Druzes and Maronites to their alliance, 
sir Sidney Smith, gaining intelligence of this, very prudent- 
ly despatched emissaries to counteract the French intrigue 
in tlie mountains ; and made ample promises of hb frendship 
and protection to the Druzes. This people had always 
been the declared enemies of Djezzar; and the short sighted 
policy of the tyrant made him roost inveterate against sir 
Sidney and the English^ on account of their correspondence 
in the mountains. 

«* < I can {added Djezzar) let the English know that I am 
as powerful in my enmities, as I am faithful and sincere in 
my friendships. Am I to be dictated to? I, who have held 
the sword over the heads of the Beys, shall I lower it, and 
be humbled by the English ? No, {exclaimed he,) I can 
withstand them all. I will have no communication with the 
English. I will have no consul of that nation; not one of 
their ships shall come into my harbour; they shall not ap- 
proach within gun-shot of my fortifications.' Mr. Hamilton 
still attempted to explain : and at last, Djezzar went so far 
as to say, that it was not with sir Sidney Smith that he was 
offended $ that it was with a Mr. Wright lieutenant of the 
Tigre, and the vice consul of Tripoli, a Frenchman, whom 
he considered the cause of the breach between him (Djezzar) 
and sir Sidney. Mr. Wright {continued he) and the other 
had been to visit the chiefs of the Druzes ; had made ar- 
rangements with them, and bad even returned with some of 
the princes to Jlcxe; and sir Sidney ought certainly to have 
prevented this communication ; however, {said he) I am not 
offended with him.' In short, in his extreme anger, he fre- 
quently contradicted himself. Leake and myself smiled upon 
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tome observations between ourselves; Djezzar became furi- 
oua. * h wtio have been a Pasha of three tails these five 
years ; I, {said he) who have defeated twelve thousand Dru- 
zes with twenty horsemen, am I to be insulted in this man- 
ner?^! am speaking seriously. Am I to be laughed at and 
derided ?«— I am an old man : you are children : look at ray 
beard.— I am choleric; I know not what may be the con- 
sequences! Had I not been in my own house, I should in- 
stantly have bursted forth and died with indignation ! I am 
now in such a rage, and have talked so much, that I can 
neither see nor distingnish any of you f His mouth, at differ- 
ent times, was so parched with anger and exertion, that he 
took large draughts of water, and remarked, that he had . 
never drank so much water in his life. After a violent con- 
versation of two hours, in which the cruelty, the tyranny, 
the ingratitude of this monster were displayed in their black- 
est colours, we took our departure; teliiog him, that we 
would repeat our visit in the evening. 

*^ In the course of this morning's interview, he tpld us, that 
he was a just man, and fond of order and regularity. ' If my 
soldiers touch me, or have the appearance of ofTering the 
smallest insult, I immediately order them to be beheaded. If 
a man insults a woman, his punishment is the same. If I 
desire a man to sit down in my presence, and I go out of the 
apartment, and he quits his seat before my return, the loss of 
his head is the consequence.' 

'<^In the afternoon, we again landed with an intention to 
visit the Pasha ; but we were told by the Dragomaa, that he 
had goj^into his Charem, and would not be visible this eve- 
ning :^|P therefore returned to the ship. 

'^ April, 15tli^%After breakfast we went ashore. with an 
intention to #bu Djezzar; but we were told by his Drago- 
man, that he had issued orders at the gates of the Seraglio 
to refuse our admission. We then inquired if it were possi- 
ble to hire horses, to pass by land to Tripoli: the Dragoman 
answered in the negative; for there would be no security 
for our persons. We then determined to get uudier weigh, 
and proceed to Tripoli by sea* At one p. h. we were un- 
moored, and got out of the bay, with a small breeze from 
the northward. 

22* 
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No.U. 



Om ike SMwery of CoUmeV Capptr, tf the existence of 
OHCMfil Pe^an euperstiHans in mount LibanuSy 
p&nickaidy those wkiek relate to the 
worship of Venus. 



Thb BupersiitioD discovered by colonel Cappcr can be 
considered as Dothiog less than the expiriD^ embers of those 
holocausts which once blazed in honour of Sidoniau Astari^.* 
The Venus of Libaans was called Aaihoreth^ from the number 
of sacrifices offered to her. Euseluus mentions this situation 
of her temple; it was built in the most secluded solitude of 
that mountain.! Constantiie overthrew the temple, and^ ac« 
cording to AugU8tine4 abolished its detestable rites; but 
these however, have, in some measure, survived, and remain 
at the present day among those wretched superstitions which 
degrade a multitude of human beings, to whom the Holj 
Scriptures have been hitherto denied. However impious 
aad abominable these superstitions at last became, they were, 
in their origin, of a purer nature ; having resuU^C solely 
from the veneration paid by a grateful people to tl^B lumi- 



It^C si 

ir^resi 
to be derived. Before the coming of ftf^ws into the 



naries of heaven, whence they supposed ^ their messings 



* Astart€, Aftarotb, Ashtaroth, Aithoretb, Asvaba, (5m the tfum^om 
ammunUaUd to Part 1. 4/ tftue Travds, by Charles Kelsall, esq. /nm ilu 
Cimmerian Box^ruif) Axstar, (nhenn war mord Abstxs: Stt chap. X. 
p. 142. N(At iXU ^ <Ae $ewnd Vohm&s abo eaU*t Ctteri tfihA OenUieSt B. ik 
c. 2.) Nothinr tends more to elucidate and simpli^ heathen mytho- 
logy, than thefoostantly bearing in recollection the identity of all .those 
Pagan idols which were distinguished by these several names; (to whick 
may be added the other less similar appeUatioos of the same PhoenieiaB god- 
dess; riz. Atergatis, Jano, Isis, Hecate, Proseriune, Ceres, Diana, Earopa, 
iCicer, de Mahtt, Dew, Hb. iii.) Venas, Urania, Dercetis,/OvJd. jtfstam. Ub. 
iy.> and Luna. The Arabians called her AUUd^ and stul preserve tfaeir 
Atdvia. Among the Chaldeans she was called MiUila* 

f fiusebms de Laudib. Constant Orat. et de Prsq^. lib. iv. cap. 7. 

t Augustin* d9 Civitat, Dei. lib. iv, cap. 10. 



Piomiied Land, it is evident, from scripture, that the wor- 
ship of the Moon* was cultivated by the original inhabitants 
of the country ; and there cannot be pointed out a truth con* 
Ducted with their history more capable of demonstration, 
than that the Dka. Syria who obtained, by lier tm ikmtsand 
appeUatiooB, the epithet of Myrienymust with all the fabulous 
history of her favourite Adonis, or the Edrih^i was, under 
all its modifications, but so many testimonies of this ancient 
worsfaip4 The numerous instances of popular Pagan supers 
stitions retained in the Greek and Roman churches have been 
often before noticed ; these were made subservient to the pro* 
pagation of a more enlightened system of fai^h : and as, io 
our reformed religion, a part of the liturgy of the Roman 
church has been preserved, so it may be said that certain of 
the external forms, and even of the prayers,^ in use among 
the heathens, are still retained. A Roman catliolic, how* 
ever, who prostrates himself before a wooden crucifix, or a 
member of the Greek church making the sign of the cross, 
will not readily adroit that the figure of a cross was used, as 
a symbol of rewrrectwn from the dead^ long before the suf- 
ferings of our Savour. Like Albericus examiniog the wri- 
tings of Abelard,|| either of them reading such an assertibn 
would deem it pregnant with the most noxious heresy ; and 

* It wai (torn the Pheniciani and Canaanites that the Israelites learaeci 
this worship. ** The children gather wood, and the fathers Icindle the 6r«, 
and the women knead their dough, to make cakes to the Queen of Heaven.** 
{Jerem. vii. 8.} The Canaanites and Phcenicians called the moon Jskiore^ 
JitaiPtit BaaUu. Lacian expressly says, that AriarU that is to say, the Fenus 
ofJUbamtSt or Qium of Heaven, was the tnom; and Herodotus (oft. b.) calls 
MurU ^^BBp&fxc as it it said by Herodian that the Carthaginians did, wha 
affirmedj^Bo be the same with the moon. This deity was worshipped by 
the Philinires in the^hape of a JlsA. Lucian (Dea Syria) saw the image in 
Phoenicia ; the uppedHrt resembling a nrnnan: the lower, a fish. And to this 
Horace- has beeEU|ic^ed to allade in the foilowiog line : 
^JesinU in piiam muUar fimtma ntfemV^ 

f Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 21. 

X See particularly the Harp^ratcs of Cuper, (p. lOS. Virtdd^ I6S7.) and ths 
Sgure of Isit, es engraven by him. 

\ The Ghofiudy Pomilui of the Rnssiasfl, and " Lord hmoe mtrey upon w,** 
as it stands io our Liturgy, was a part of the Pagan Litany. See Young*$ 
JOut. Sfc. FoL II. p. 7. Lond. 1734.) Voasius says, that K(pi« iAimov was s 
usual form of prayer among the Gentiles, as well as Jews. So Arriao, (EpUi. 
lib. ii. f.7. lovGi^v kmnaOa^iuves Mm^a odrS K6;ii IMimtov* ^^CaUingufon 
God, iw projf, Lord have mercy toon us. 

11 See that most entertaining history of the lives of Abelard and Helone, ai 
compiled from orginal documents by the Rev. Jo«eph Benington, printed at 
Birmingham in 1787. The passage alluded to is in page 136, and contains a 
salutary lesson for b^ots of every sect and denominatioo. Mr. Berriogton*fl 
work perhaps comprises the most able survey extant, and certain^ the mast 
SBQBiog, of the state of lit^rtturs in the elerenth snd twelfth casturict. 
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yet, exactly after the manner id which Afaelard refiited the 
charge of Albericus,* we have oaly to open a volume of 
one of their own fathers, to prove that this is iodi^utabljr 
true.t The enemies o# Christianity long; ago endeavoured to 
▼iiify and blaspheme its rites, by pointing out a resemblance 
between the history of our Savour's death and resurrecti<Mi, 
and the annual lamentatioos for Adonis, followed by the joy 
expressed for his supposed resuscitation.^ But the fable of 
Adonis, although afterwards the foundation of detesti^e and 
degrading si^rstition, originally typified nothing more than 
the vicissitudes of winter and 8ummer,§ — ^tbe seeming deaih 
and revival of nature; whence a doubtful hope was occa- 
sionally excited of the soul's existence in a future state. 
This expectation so naturally results from the conteroplatioo 
of such phenomena, that traces of it may be discerned among 
the most barbarous nations.]] Some glimmering, therefore, 
of a brighter light, which was afterwards fully manifested in 
the Gospel, must naturally have occasioned indistinct traces 
of similitude between the heathen mythology and the chris- 
tian dispensation. It was owing to such coincidence that St« 
Paul declared to the Athenians, *' that God whom ye igoo- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you." In viewing these 
occasional resemblances, whether or not we be permitted to 
Investigate their causes, the fact of their existence is indisput- 
able. No ojie, duly considering the solemnities observed at 
Easter by the ancient Saxons prior to the introduction of 
christiaDity,'*'* or viewing at this day the ceremony of the 
Greek church, particularly that of Moscow, when the priests 
are occupied in searching for the supposed body o^|^ Mes- 
siah,ft previous to a declaration which ushers iu the^Ptivitiea 

* See BerriDetOD*8 Hiit. of the lives of Abelard and Hdapse, p. 137. 

i Socrates Scholiastictis, lib. v cap. 17. Comb ITiO. —See ** Greek Mar- 
bles,** p. TS The learned author of " A Historical Dissertation on Idola- 
trous corruptioDS,** (Vol. II. p 58. iVote. Lond 1734.) says the cross inBgyp- 
tian Hieroslypbics denoted L|^«£/emal; and that upon this extraordinary co- 
incidence between a Pagan symbol andtfpe instromeut of oorSaTioiir's death, 
Kiany of the Gentiles were converted to Christianity. Set /fof^ia. lib. ii. 
c. 29. Soginmn. Hist, Ecdes. lib. vii. c. 15. 

I Jiiling Firmicufl de Errore Profan. Relig. &e. 

} Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 21. L. Bat, 167a 

I) Beattie enables his Minstrel to derive a hope of the soars immortafiljr, 
from observios the vici'-situde of the seasons : — 

** Shall I he left abandoned in the dust, 
When Pate, relentini^, lets the flower revive .^* 

_, ^ ^ , _ . Mmsi. xxvii. p. |6. JBdm. 1107. 

*• 8«e Gale*i Court of the Gentiles, Book ii. c. 2. 

it 8m vol. I. of these TraveJf, Chap. IV. p. 37. 
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of a whole empire, but must call to miod the circumstance re- 
lated by Gregory Naziaozen, of the manner in which popu- 
lar pagan rites were made subservient to the advancement 
of the christian faith \* as well as the remarkable fact,f that, 
on a certain night in the same season of ike year^ the heathens 
similarly laid an image in th^ir temples^ and after number^ 
ing their lameniaiians according to the beads upon a strings 
thus ended the appointed days ^privation and sorrow; that 
then light was brought in ; and the high priest ddivered an ex^ 
pressionj similar in its import, of resuscitation and deUveranct 
from grief. In tracing such resemblances, the celebrated 
Middleton» writing from Rome, observes, ^ we see the peo- 
ple worshipping, at this day, in the same temples — at the 
same altars,— sometimes the same images — and always with 
the same ceremonies — as the old Romans.'' 

*Orat de Vita Greg. Thaum. torn. III. p. 574. 
i Vid. Jul. Flrmic. de Brror^ Profan. Kelig. &e. 
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KopimX/oo ToO oOtoS id f ludvoc d^ 
XM o-tTMOTd^curiy 7 

Af ^iii3v Mii^ov 3 

AiTot ^vx<^iKtU fli TO ScdT^piov 

n&9o{ .... I 
Aff ik^v BXdxov XfiipU (njjtatk- 

pwiv .... 24 
A<y)roi navcTupiNol, tls 'Eywhiuov 

dio^uv'A^fuv 2 

AoTOu^iadv tif M^xo* iKil xopffii- 

jfi^yAyav ... 12 
Atirotip7;ai of Tpirr> Xpt;<r«<rr6Mou, 

BoiTiXffao, Noi T) npofV/iacrixivT) 

pt) Eliiovo7poE(piOf, f{s rfT{) 3 
— *~ 'Bripw lis xopT^y . • 1 

Map7op7Taf toO Xpua-ocrrd/xou 8 

MopuMof iVroPiO dia o-Wxuv 

MnypTark dmiuoj vgonwu9ivta 

Hk vPoo-d^KDv roQ TinnxoD, (tc 

>&9f ioprfiv ro8 xp^vtu Iu7 ^o9 

XpiKri^6(i. ho) ^ctt roAAai di- 

of^uaus lis roiic fi'pjiouc, vara- 

^axriaSf mi ^ow, io-9>aAfAiva i fs 

Touf irpc&TOVc rfivouc . ; 144 . 

Mnvi^LTTi t^SaxaU vtotwaUfffcu 8 . 

MnvoX^toy ToQ houf 1802 . , 

Mudoi At0t&irou, lU avK^v a>pdcriy . 

Mt;9oAo7iicov i^^iNoroXiTiiiov t^ 

IIiAjrAYSof 6. 

MbVim 'I(Tropt'a . . I . 

MuooXo7i»ov ^Apa^inovSroi ifoit«- 
XovBiuru Tfis xaA.fMa« th T^fiouf 
Tio-ffopos . . 22 . 

NauTwIf i^f«pnTi»(Hrpa«Ti«*if 'Kp- 
l^nvti'a, fa T^ *IrciAiiif^s diaXlnrow 
<if TT)V TavrpaVkC&VKoivnv ptira- 
7XoTTt(r8iT(raiial ravSvSrci l802. 
xrpQTOv TuTTOif indoSfrcra 6;xoD 
Ijurdi t(av (iaOnpiaTiii&v riv^nuy 
(tf ^uu 't6uovs 

Nioi nC^&dflCOS, VfUO-Tl TVffWfli- 

vos .... 8. 



2.10 



0. 10 



Sol, Lh.Sol 

riapoidlDTUn vfuo^i ruirM6l7ffa, 
. O; Mai hnuk&s diop9o9ir(ra 20 . • 

IlfVTDNOcnr^iov ropoiiotoc 12 . 

ITipiypo^n Icpa toO Siv^ 'Opour, 
fifTd T% *A«oXou6/ot flte dy^as 
10 AlKdTfp^vTif, Mai iripuv v&vu 

<i(l)cA.i'jiGi)y ^iT)7r)(riuy 
nip) Tfis diavpi^fVc ffr *Eyfri'ay 

T&V KfiSflriTW T^S "ApMTOU TOS 

IUj6M Aom6s rfic 'Puccritu 
nirpo SMQvddXotf ^toi dia(ra(pD(ris 
Tf^v dtxovi&vTav d&u*£iaAi<rifiv 
*AvaToXiH^ MOi AuTiMfis,<ri)77pa- 
^ilira itaphk n\iou Mnvidrc 8 . 

IToAf^llMfiS Tixm IpHflVllQ |«Ttt 

rnv rd^iv rfiv aTparivii^nov rfJs 
|if7dAns Toco-fat . . 3, 
npoMTiK^f VItoi nfpi7pa9)n tOv 
Ilp^fCuv rt^f Aiainv, 6ro3 lyi- 
vfy ii< Bc^iro^iav i^ii IloXuv/af 
Mar& Toiis 1768 0.10 

npoOHUVDTdplOV TfSs ^CUflKi^ MOl 

cf^acfifos Movfte Ti^5 VLtj(<ntv 
i.y{as Aaupa«, to3 &7»ou 'A9a- 
voo-iou roQ (V r^ 'AG^ . 1.0 



Hcvo^avToc T^ (f(a(6iuvaujk ilnovo- 
7pa<ptos fis Tlcrcopas T6iiovs tls 
g)poyT{({< x<>f I' au7«aTd^aaiy 44 . 

*OxTt^0f vaJUi dniivri • 1 . 

OTwi rfa 0iot(Jmou, '£Ucvixa, Mai 

ijrXa . . . . 0. 

*Of966of6s 'OMoXo7»'a . 6 . 

XlaiSaytajia ni irpoiS/j«aif xft<n- 
liais . . . . . 

'ETipa mjaXn tisrh. 5ta^- 

pouj ita\A,WflrrajiooJ . . 

nai5a7W7ii fl rpamiariMn jrpaxn 
KT) iv Bifvvr) 1800 di'xuc cuyxa- 
To^aajy. ' . . . 10 . 



Sirovdc . , . 1o 

£TixeAo7i'a, >fCi)(rTi roffudfTcro fjur ji 
15 irpoaHxnt Ttvor drvo7KOfac toO 
'EairipivoO, to3 "Op6f ou, Mai t^« 
0| Aiiroup7i'as . . 0,5 

SuAX(itouP7im6v litrd rivos vlas 

rpoad^MTtf . . . . G 

SuyTi'ira-To9 <f>iXoo-d<pou *Io7opi'o 1.0 
£ovTa7[idTiov Niov, «ripiix(^y r^v 
irphrou<rav aiti-tu *AkoKov9 iav IIci- 
poMXtiTiMTiv T^ ZKr\s 'EBdofi6i5or. 

NuV t6 irpOJTOV TUYCoStV, Moi d- 

Mpi^fit diopdco9iy . . 1 . 10 
]Cuvro7fJidTiov QioAo7>M^ iraidfi'of 16 . 
Svvoi|/ir, vffaXT-ri TinruOtroti jiit^ 

irpo(r0^xitf, MO^ Tiyuv i^av |y 

Tt^ TlJlfl . . 2 . 10 

*Eripa oMOi'a xpwo-wnbn 3 . 10 

ZfiPoi tAv ayiuv itaripuv its tov 

100 ... . 10. 

ZuM<(dv @<ao'aAoviims fU ivllnv 
^&(rty x"Pt< (rv7MOT&0a(ny 32 . 

TA, SrravTa irpoxrix^ rfly Toiriittjy 
Mai OiHoujif vrMfiv a7i'uy Zuvi^v, 
fit T($MO(» diko . . 124 . 

10 Tap.qto iu raTf Il6<Trms . . 16 
TeTpafu6i77(Aov fis xapaxTf^a ni- 
jav, lurk irpoo<T»Mn» Ttis *Aar(K 
MaXu4/ius, Mat fli ITfvaNa rfiv 
^Tirfiv rf^ ITaXai&f, rot iwoTa, 
cupiVMOvrai cis t& Ticaapo *£6- 
10 a77tXia xai *ABrox4Xo"vl/»y 7,6 

— •Eripov lis xapaM'»ip<* M** 

{Mpi\v did f7M«5Xfriov . . 7.0 
_ — — "Erijoy (is ^^mv xpW-oSy 10 . « 
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Tpoy^rai f^ nivpou Mf foata- 

c€u tit T^v TgifTbav diakutov. 
tltT6itovs9ia . . 4.10 

Tf i^iov vfonnru92y . 22 . 



■ut4tou MuTpoiroiUTOu M5<ni- 

'Xpovom^ipos furd.vpoo^^ms y|as 

Tfly ToupNav Bao-i^tov 8. 

•Xpqff M^^cMi *£Uiivi<rTt jufCi9>p(W- 

tAvNIim . • i. Of 



JE4r. jfor. 
jioo. i«v vpfiTov [Uta9po9^fr0«i 32 . 



pcttWjpa Ml^rav . . 4 , 

— "lETipov lin^^v . 1 , 

-*— 'Ewpov »E wwdv toa 'Aitt^ 

»(oo . . • . . 8 . 



mauimffii/krov . 6 . 

— •Eripov yfiwrmivov 8 . 

BXox/os • . ' . 10. 
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Ten^ature of the atnumphere^ according to diurnal chsef* 
vaiioH ; wilh a corresponding staUtnent of temperalure in 
England^ durk^ the same period: thelaUer being extract' 
edfrom a register kept in Ac apartments of the rogfal so* 
dOjf of LoMon^ hjf order of the president and couneU. 

l/,B, Tkt9bterteiiemditiinnetk€icum^n€^ ikut^ 

ik$r99diockfyattmP.Miaiiidb9a^Mtk»$uiktf FV^nnheii. 



Obt. OB Scale 







b8.iBLMld. 


•r rahrenbeit 


WlMranade. 


Whan made, od same dnr. 


•«• 


Aere, la Sjria, N. lat3S« ST 


July If. 
July 18. 


66e 


8S 


Acre. 


69 


83 


Aere, 


July 19. 


77 


85 


Acre, 


July 90. 


73 


8S 


At wa, off mount Ctfmel, 


July SI. 
JufySS. 


79 


81 


Ataea,N.lat33*S4' 


79 


81 


At aea. N. lat 33 48 


July83< 


72 


81 


AtiM,N.hil.33 40 


July 84. 
July 95. 


69 


81 


At wa, N. lat. 33 6 


71 


81 


Ataea^N.lat ${32 


JulySe. 


76 


81 


Aiae«»N.lAt. 31 47 


July 97. 


79 


80 


Atiea,N.1at 31 59 


JnlT98. 
JuAr99. 
July 30. 


68 


81 


Atae%N.lat.39 4 


6$ 


81 


Atsea^N.lat 32 


74 


8S 


Attea,N.lat 3140 


Jtuf 31. 


72 


81 


iOffthe mouth of the NUe,; 
) N.Ut3l40 i 
AboukirBar, 


Auguat 1. 


74 


83 


Auguat 2. 


74 


83 


Aboakir Bay, 


AuguaC 3. 


63 


83 


Aboakir Bar 


Auguat 4. 


71 


83 


Aboukir Bay 


Auguat 5. 


68 


83 


Aboukir Bay, 


Auguat 6. 


79 


83 


Aboukir Bay, 


Auguat 7. 


79 


83 


Abdttkir Bay, 


August 8. 


73 


85 


Roaetta, ^^ ^ 


Auguat 9. 


68 


9S 


Upon the Nite, near MeCubia, 


Auguat la 


74 


89 


Upon the Nile, nearlBI-Buredgiat, Auguat 11. 


76 


89 


Upon the Nile, near Bulae, 


Augnit 19. 


76 


90 


Upon the Nile, near Bulae, 


Augoat 13. 


70 


91 


Upon the NUe^ near Bulae, 


AttguitU. 


71 


91 


CidDrob 


Auguat 15. 


73 


91 


Calro^ 


Auguat 16. 


70 


9S 


CaiW 


Augaat 17. 


75 


99 


Cairo, 


A«Knill8. 


79 
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Oba. eo 8c»le 
of Fahreobeit. 

91 

90 

85 

91 

92 

90 

92 

87 

87 

86 

87 

89 

90 

83 

84 

84 

82 

81 

81 

81 

8j 

83 

82 

81 

81 

82 

8i 

81 

76 

76 

78 

80 

80 

78 

78 

88 

78 

78 

76 

7i 

74 

72 

71 

74 

7S , 

76 

71 

7t 

76 

76 

76* 

74 



^ Where made. WbeD0iade. oo same day 

Cairo August 19 7Vi 

Cairo, August 20. 79 

CaiTo^ August 21. 71 

Desert east of the Nile, August 22, 71 

CaiVo, August 24. 73 

Cairo,- August 25. 71 

Cairo, 4 August 26. 69 

Cairo, . August 27. 73 

*CMro, August 28. 74 

Cairo» August 29. 76 

Cairo, August 30. 76 

Cuiro, August 31. 68 

CaiVo, September 1. 66 

Cai'KH September 2. 66 

Upon the Nile, near Amus, September 3. 69 
Upon the Nile, near Machallet, September 4 66 

RosetU^ September 5. 73 

Rosetta, September 6. 69 

Soaetta, September 7. 66 

Ahoukir Bay, September 8. 68 

Aboukir Bay, September 9. 70 

Alexandria, September 10 66 

Alexandria, September 11 65 

Alexandria, September 12. 62 

Alexandria, September IS. 65 

AlezifDdria, September 14. 66 

Alexandria, September 15. 70 

Alexandria, September 16. 68 

Alexandria, September 17. 68 

Aboukir Bay, September 18. 71 * 

Aboukir Bay, September 19. 69 

Aboukir Bay, September 20. 67 

Aboukir Bay, September 21. 64 

Aboukir Bay, September 22. 56 
At sea, offthe mouths of the Nile, September 23. 63 
Atsea,oflrthe mouths of the Nile, September 24. 61 

At sea, N. lat. 83» SO September 25. 59 

At sea, N. hit. 34 50 September 26. 61 

At sei^ N. lat. 35 55 September 27. 70 

Atsea, N.hit.35 50 September 88. 67 

At sea, September 29. 69 

At sea» September SO. 64 

Atsea, near Rhodes, Oetober 1. 59 

At sea, near Rhodes, Ootober 2. 65 
At sea, near the Island Bpiaeopia, October 3. 65 
At sea, nearthe Island 6Unehio, October 4 61 

SUnehio^ October 5. 151 

Stanohio, Oetober 6. 57 

Stanclao, October 7. 58 

SUnchio, Oetober 8. 58 

At sea» near Patmos, October 9. 61 

AtPatmo^intheport, Oetober 10. 65 

At PatittM, Dittos October 11. 61 
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Oto.OD8cal« 

«»• 

7S 
74 
75 
73 
7« 
76 
76 
76 

77* 

75 

76 
75 
74 
76 
SO 
78 
»> 
66 
64 
60 
63 
48 
70 
68 
68 
67 
67 
67 
63 
61 
6S 
68 
63 
64 
66 
67 
61 
60 
68 
61 
68 
74 
64 
60 
61 
65 
63 
68 
67 



Wkeaande. ob 



OMbet 

October 
Oetober 
Oetober 
Oetober 
Oetober 
October 
Oetober 
Oetober 



Wbeteaude. 
At Petmoty in the pori^ 
DStlo^ smaller harbour of ditto. 
Ditto, ■noaier harbour of ditto, 
At tea, near Xazok 
Iilaadof Naxos, 
At tea, nearNaxoflu 
laland of Nazo% 
At aca, Dear Paro% 
IdMMl of Faroe, 

CPatiaii marble quarrleB of^ ^ , 
i MarpeMu. jOctober 

Harbour of Syra, 
Harbour of Sjra, 
At tea, near Xi'a, 
Island of Zia, 
Island of Zia, 
Cape Sunium, 
Near Athenf^ 
Athens, 
Athens^ 
Athens, 
Athens, 
Athens, 

Sttmndt of Mount nymettu* 
Athens 

At sea, near JEgina, 
Bpiada, 

Hieron of jEseulaphis. 
Nauplia, 
Argos, 

Carvati, near Mjeense, 
SieyoD. 
Corinth, 

Isthmus of Corinth 
Stadium of the Is t h m i a, 
Bath of Helen, atCenehretf* 
Caneta, 
Eleosis, 
Athens, 
Athens, 
Athens, 
Athens, 
fileuns, 
Eleusis, 
Athens, 
Athens, 
Athens 
Athens, 
Athensi 
Athens, 
Athens, 



Ofcs. ia LoDd. 



18. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 

81. 

83. 

88. 
34. 



Oetober 
Oetober 
Oetober . 

Obtober 85. 
Oetober 26. 
Oetober ^7, 
Oetober 88. 
Oetober 29. 
Oetober 80. 
Oetober 31. 
VoTember 1. 
November 8. 
November 3. 
November 4. 
November 5. 
November 6. 
November 7. 
November 8. 
November 9. 
November 1<^ 
November 11. 
November 12. 
November l** 
November 14, 
November 15. 
November l6. 
November 17. 
November 18. 
November 19* 
November SU 
November 81. 
November 32. 
November 2& 
November 34 
November 35. 
November 86. 
November 27. 
November 88. 
November 39 
November 30. 



58« 

6S 

63 

60 

60 

58 

59 

54 

50 

45 

47 
53 
50 
53 
56 
56 
49 
54 
59 
62 
60 
56 
48 
48 
38 
43 
40 
47 
48 
48 
53 
48 
4* 
43 
53 
55 
54 
50 
43 
41 
44 
41 
37 
48 
46 
45 
36 
S7 
39 
36 



No. V. 
Names ef Places visited in the Auth^^s RptOe. 

N. B. No aUemvi hM htm made upm ^ p^rueni occasion to stale the diaUmces 
because, relating prindfoUy to Sea Poyagi^f ihqfgrcnot pncisel^ tmmm* 



iiug* 



3S. 


1802. 


17. A«re. 


*^Hy.a7. 


18. Acre* 




19. Aere. 


28. 


SO. Aere. 


29. 


21. Sailed from Aere. 


30. 


28. At sea. . 


81. 


S3. At sea. , 


Sept. 1. 


84. At sea. 


2. 


8.5. At sea. . 


3. 


86. At sea. . 


4. 


87. At sea.. 


5. 


28. At sea. 


6. 


29. At sea. 


7. 


SO. At sea. . 


8. 


31. At sea. 


9. 


1. Aboakir. 


10. 


8. Aboukir. 


11. 


.'). Aboukir. 


12. 


4. Aboakir. 


13. 


5. Abouldr. 


14. 


0. Aboukur. 


15. 


7. Aboakir. 


16. 


8* Voyage to the Nile. 


17. 


9. Bosetta. 


18. 


10. Upon the Nile^ 


19. 


11. Upon the Nile* 


20. 


It. Curo. 


21. 


IS. Cairo. ^ 


22. 


14. Cairo. 


28. 


15. Cairo. 


84. 


18. Cai-ro. 


85. 


17. Cairow 


26. 


18. Caira 


27. 


19. Caira 


28. 


20. Cairo. 


2a 


21. Cairo. 


sa 


22. HeUopoUs. 


Oct. 1. 


23. Pyramids of Djiza. 


8. 


24. Cairo. 


3. 


29. Cairo. 


4. 


26 Cairo. 


f. 1 



, Sheik Ato^as, beyond 

Cairo. 

Pyramida o^ Saae$fa. 
, Cairo. 
. Caiit>. 
. Cairo. 

Cairo. 
. Bulacyuponiytk^ )li|e 
. Terang, apos: tli^ If ile. 

. Berimb^. 
. Bosetta. 

> Rosetta. 

> Aboakir, 
. Aboukir^ 
. Alezandina. 
, Alexandria. 
. Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 
. Alexandria. 

Alexandria* 
, Alexandria. 

Aboukir. 

Aboukir. 
. At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

> At sea. 

> At sea. 
. At sea. 

At sea. 

> At sea. 

> At sea. 
At sea. 

. At sea* 

. At sea. 

. Off Rhodes. 

. Coast of Asia Minor. 

> Island of Ej^iscopia. 
. Idand of Stanohiow 
I Stanchio. 



* A voyagftofZOO nnleiasaiuBt the whole force of the iaoadation io36 honrt. 
23 . 
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1108. 


1809. 


Bet. 6. SteMhia 


AWi. 4. Athene 


7. SUnehia 


5. -Erfna. 


8. Staaehio. 

9. IiUiid Leria— Pfttffloi. 


fi. Emada— Lignrie. 

7. Uieron of JEteah^ia»— 


la FUmos. 


Nauplia. 


11. Patmot. 


8. Nauplia. 


12. Off Samos^ Iearia» See. 
U. WeitenP«rtofPatmof. 


9. Tiiyna— Argoi, 
la Myeeme— Kemea. 


14.Patmos, 


. 11. Sieyon. 
^ 19. CoSnth. 


ti, learifr— Naxoa. 


I&Nasoa. 


IS. Coriotli. 


17. Kaxoi. 


14 Corinth* 


19. fiaxot^ 




19. Paroa. 


18. Megara. 


flO. PaKM.— Antiparoiu 


17. Eleooa. 


SI. Para^ 


Ig. AAens. 


99. Syra. 


19. Atheni. 


99.87ra. 


90. Athent. 


94 Jura. 


91. Athens. 


9S. Zk'a. 


99. EleoBS. 


96. Zia. 


93. Eleuaii. 


97. Cape Sanhnn. 


94. Atheai. 


91. Biniia Saronicttt, 


95. Athens. 


99. Athena. 


98. Atibeaa. 


30. Athena. 


27. Athene. 


81. Atliens. 


98. Afheni. 


JVau 1. Ailiene. 


99. Athens. 


2. Atbeni. 


80. AthcM^ 


5. AtheBi. 
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No. VL 



Retnarks on the Libraries qfOraeef hy ths ftev. B. Wai* 
POLE, M« A. fvtffc on dccumnt of the Cataiogue rf Book$ 
now preserved in the Monastery of PettmoSf as it im» 

• copied for the Marfuis of SHgo. 



7%ue rtmBorktqf Mr. Waltols Uhtg ioo tang io be imerted nt IKsNoUs, am6n§ 
ilu Eodtrada Jirmu his MS. Jounm^ the AtOkor ha$ tulgmnei them atanap^ 
jgnpriaU Afpmdis to thU StdUm. 



Thk nzmenot Nicholas the Fifths of Francis the First, of 
Bome of the Medici familf, of Bessarion Busbeck^* and 
Peirescy are held io just estimation b^ the lovers of ancieDt 
literature. By their means, the libraries of Europe faare 
been furnished with great numbers ^ valuable manuscripts, 
collected ivith cost and labour, in different parts of the 
Levant The first of these persons laid the foundation of 
the Vatican Library, and supplied it t^ith many manu- 
scripts firom Greece. From the same country, Francis the 
First f at the exlyrtation of Budceus^ procured many also; 
particularly from Mount Athos. The exertions of the 
Medicean family are familiar to every one. Bessarion^ who 
died in 1483, had made a collection of manuscripts at the 
expense of 30,000 crowns; and his own account of his exer- 
tions in the cause of Greek letters is worthy of noticcf 
The manuscrips purchased by Busbeck^ during his embassy, 
are known to every scholar, from the account given of them 
hj Lambecius. Many also were obtained in the east by 
those whom Peiresc\. had sent out ; they visited Cyprus, 

• In this manner hewritei his own name, alwajrs. Lamk ]. I 90. & 1. it* 

f ** Ceeterdm, nop tam ihagnnm Qamerom librorom quUm optimos el eicel- 
lentefl deque nngulii lolummodd uoum eseraplom stodai colligere, node 
eyenit, ut fer^ omnia. volumina qos in raiois uniFens Graeciae renunset^nt 
Intern, et qua vix alitri reperiaotar. eoDfieneriBk^ Com. Op, SuAw CWL 3i 

XUlfiZU See his life bf (7a«en«i. 
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Egypt, and Gonstanlioople ; and in the first of these places, 
portioQS of Folybius aod Mcolaiu Datnascenus were fouod.^ 

There is do doubt that Constantinople and Athos have 
cootributed the greatest number of the maouscTlpta we pos- 
sess in different parts of Europe. There were monasteries 
full of learned men at Byzantium, te a late period ; and 
every monastery had its library. The Turks on their coo* 
quest; did not occasioathat iadiscrimiBate destmetioa wbicb 
idle dedamaUoo has sometimes imputed to thepi. Make* 
mU the Second secured the library of the Greek emperors, 
which was preserved by his successors, uotil it was de- 
stroyed by AnrnroA lY.f At Byzantium, Constaniine Las- 
carts traDScnl)ed many of those works which were after- 
wards placed in the Madrid LisaiRT. In this city were 
pniGured those mamscripts vbieh were teft to the Eaetr* 
EiAX LiBRA&T by Hurtad& de Mendosa ; and which had 
been presented to him by SoUman the Second. Possevin 
has ^ven partial catalogues of some of the libraries at Cou- 
staotiDople; and a traveller in 1597 mentions a vakiabte 
collection which he had geeo in that city.| 

With respect to Athos, we find that two hundred raantt- 
scripts are deposited in one library aU>ne>§ braught from the 
monasteries on the mountain ; and a great part of those at 
Moscow[| had been collected by the monk jirsenius in Athos^ 
at the suggestion of the patriarch Niccn* 

We must add Thessaly, Chios, Corfu, Crete, Cyprus, 
Chalce, (the island in the Propootis,) Rliodes, and Epidauria, 
as places which have supplied some maauscvipta.**' We should 
have had much valuable intelligence eoi&erning the libra*» 
ries in the monasteries of Thessaly, if the life of professor 
Bwmstahl had t>een prolongecL He had visited all of them ; 

• As maD7 manoscHpts had been collected, at vast expense, in Greece for 
the LibraiT ftt Bud a (destroyed by the Torki in 1256,) weoocht not to omit 
mentioning it. Akxmitr Brwkama had seen in it the whole of Bmgylm 
with SMm, the works of many of the Greek fathers, and of the cTassicat 
writers. From this library issued parts of PolvUtu and DioArUs Sieuha, A 
Banvicript of H^odorus, from which was taken the first edition of the 
JE^piOj was found by a soldier, and broueht to FinctgOius Obsopeeus: it be- 
longed to this library. Neander thus speaks of the collection : ** Ex medil 
GraeciSi insstimandis sumptibus emerat Matthias Corvinus rez.** EpUL p. l(k 

+ Hist d PAcad. IV. Jortin's E. H. vol. V, 

i G. Dousa. It. Const. 71. 

I PflBf* to theCataloEiie of the Coiclen. Library. 

ft In tlie Library of the Holy Synod, ^ 

** See the following references: Diar Ital. of Montfaacon; Fabric. Bib. 
Or. 7. 2ili i Fabiotud X^ jBa^coriim ; Bib. Coifllen. p. ITS ;. Cru«li Xurco- 
GraK. p.498. 



and had Tended many dttj^ at Triccala^, for the expreas 
purpose of co[vjmg a Greek nmmiaeript beloDging to « 
motiasterf. Efhrttstaikfymi& attacked by a fever at the foot 
of Mount Olympus; here he was. obliged txx cootlDue teu 
4ay8^ without medical assistance; and was thence taken to 
Salonica, where he died, ia Jul|^ 1 779.* 

J^otwithstandin^ our acqubitions are already great, we 
should not intermit our feseairches fn the Levant. Many 
inaQUsoripts may be saved by them from destruction. ^ I 
inyself," says Br. Cowelly ^< have seea vast heaps of manu- 
scripts (for I never found them opi shelves, or in good order) 
of the fathera and other learned authors, in the monasteriea 
at Moant Aiiios, and elsewhere, all covered over with dust 
and dirt» and many of them rotted and' spoiled."-! An in* 
miiry should be made into the truth of what was stated to 
ue^nsUrhuaiushy some Qreek84 '^tbat part of the comedies 
of Menander was still in existence.'^ Application might be 
made to the Greek noblea of the Fbanar> many of whom are 
yersed itt ancient Greek, and who are probably the posses* 
isors of some valuable manuscripts* Parts of the firsl book 
pf the DemanstraMo Eiangdica Qf Eusebius vftvB printed 
by Fabriciusyl from a manuacript belonging to prince Mavro* 
cordato ; and a copy of the Greek Orators, now in England* 
was the property of a Greek noble. 

It may be reasonably supposed, that many manuscripts in 
Greece have experienced the treatment which workfi of tlie 
same sort have met with in other countries. Poggius^ we 
jare told, found, while he was at the council of Constance, a 
manuscript of Quinitlian on tiie table of a pickling shop^ 
Mason met with one of Jgobardtts in the han(k of a book« 
binder, who waa about to use it for the back of a book :{] 
and one of Asconius wad about to be employed for the same 
purpose. Muscidni^ found,** in the reef rf a benedietiQe 
monastery, some of the works of Cicero^ and the whole oC 

* Prom a writer of the date 1557, we have an important notice respeetlkil; 
a library OB MooDt Olympus: **>Dicitiiritdhuc hodiS in Olympo Monte 
Monasterinoi reliqoiim esse tbesauro optimoruiii libronim dives ac celebre.*' 
Orat deBhtd. Fet: PkU^inUr Mdanc. DedUnm 

t Villoison's sceouot of the destruction of manaseripti at ^tmos may be 
eoBflulted. Proleg. to Homer. 

t Jul. PoUox. p. 1S72, note. 

\ Delectns 'Argumtntorum. 

jiNiad8.i2l. 

m *( Accidit, ul aliquando sub ipso ndium tecto conftnam dissohitarom mem- 
braoaromeongerivmifiMcufiMoflbfiderit,*^ &c. M.McmmmVMMwmlx. 
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Ovid. Nombers of nanuseripU in Greece are irreooveraUy 
loft to uSf either by design or accideot; and of those, which 
we may hereafter meet with» we caonot suppose all wiU prove 
to be of equal value :* 

IloX^r foi ya;9nN^^i) venif el dl ri ^4iixo*« 
Tet if we meet with only few of which we shall be able to 
say, as Casaubonf once said to J. SeaUger^ that they are 
**mAuiri|int4, et Ter^x^v^ dvTa$fe^** the trouble of research will 
be well requited.^ 

A list of Theological maouseripts Id the library of Fatkos 
has been given by Posaevin ^ their number amounting, ac- 
cording to his statement, only to fifty-five. The present 
catalo^e, containing the titles of ninety-two manuscripts and 
about four hundred printed volumes, and of which an ac- 
count is here subjoined, by no means precludes the necessity 
of further examination. The Greek compiler of it has not 
stated any circumstance relating to the manuscripts by 
which we can form an estimate of their value : he gives* no 
information respecting the form of the letters or that of the 
spirits, or any oi time subjects which would lead us to a 
knowledge of their respective dates. 

There is one manuscript meotioned in it, concerning which 
it is Impossible not to feel more than common cariosity : it 
is one of Diodorus Sicitluss By an accurate inspection 
of it, we should learn whether the hopes, which have been 
more than once entertained of the existence of the lost books 
of that historian, are in this instance also to be disappoiDted.|| 
H. SUphantts had heard that the forty books of Diodorus 
were in Sicily. This report arose probably from ComtaU' 
tine Laacaria having said iu Sicily, that he had seen aH 
these books in the Imperial library at CoNsTANTiNoniE. 
Lascaris fled from this city at the capture of it by the Turks. 

* Those which have an appearance of anti^itf io the writiDg,itre not al- 
ways tbe most ancient. The monks employed persons who were copyists 
by profession; men who not only repaired the titles of manuscripts, but 
were dexterous enough to copy tbe ancient characters. ** Tbe manuscripts 
written in Lombard letters," savs Simm, **are not always from a band as 
ancient as the time of Lombard writine. The same may be said of other 
woi*8.*» . 

f On receiving a manuscript of the unpublished mechanics of Atbenapus. 

X Some exertions on the part of the government would, without doubt, be 

, attended with success. Let us hear what was done in France, so late as is 

the time of Fleury : ** II a envois dans le Levant quelquessavans qni en iMit 

revenns avee tine riche moisson de manuscrits ou Urecs ou d*autrei laofues 

Orientales.*' Bib, RaU. JuUki, 173Q. 



i See the Appar. Saer. 



Photius, in the ninth century, permed entire Dkdorus Steubis^ 
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Id the tutbulenee and confunon of tfaat period, the entire 
copy to which he referred ought haye heen lost. ^^ Deam 
immortalem,^ says ScaUgety *^ quanta jactura historic facta 
est amissione libromm illius BibHothecse, prsesertim quinque 
illorum qui sequebantur post quintum,'^ 



CATALOOUE OF BOOKSf IN TB£ 
PATMOS LIBRARY. 



Aiit^pBANBS. Three copies. 

Ammenia8.t Twoeopiei. 

Aristotle. Varimii copies. 

ApoUenias Rhodius. 

Expositioo of John ZonarosJ on the novovts dvorrifijioi of John of Da^ 



Anastadus of Sinai*. His Qoestions and Answen.)) MS. 

^'A^jia d<r|idiwv, with an £ipodtioD (perhaps by M. PieOus.) su iMmh. 

Ub.m,p,77, 
Arrian. 
Anthology of Epigrams. 

^Afx^ mi olTfof Mpl tOvd^o inAtiffiav;] i. e. of the Greek and Romaii 
church. 



'Av^ol^ia JU^fHv dio^dpw. One ▼olame. 

JBIian. 

f«iioplia**DQgnntiGa.of EothymiusZigabenas. M. 

AflOffTdUwl ikA mn>o8im\ i»ytfvif.tt 

Athanasias. 

AtiienflBos, DeipnoBoph. 

* In Bnseb. Chron, cio. locccctzvii. 

t It has not been thought necessarr to cobt the title of everr oie ef the 
printed books mentioned in the Catalogue: the names of all the Manuscripts 
are faithCVilhr transcribed. 

% AmmoBiust son of Hermias, master of John Philopoaus. 

I Flourished at about 1 l2a Su JUaHus de Lihrii Ecdm. Ormtmwm; Pom. 
ISM. 

llDied ^99. See IkmiA Comm. I v.p, 92. 

•* See for an account of this work, LambeGioii 1. iii. p. 168. 

ltUmb.l.v.p.230. 
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^AnaMUias iilf at . 
AppUo. 

^AnMyfoo Kam^^ yfawuxnvh. 

iAfi9fmTiiinr ffwovriitA If invi(a Mio^yfo (Baltmis.) 

'Aff^oXrtf tfn^fa Tfb wnA TLfwrov ^9ii9f {ufiy. 
*Aao)loti9iat r^ iffiat Anonph^s. 



*A{d|iiuv ipif (. 

^AlWov) lOTf MOV. 

*ANi4ft Zoff viadGfou. 

'A8oAf9x^a ^iX^9fof. 

^AAf|fav8f fi'ot msiyioipiu 

UvocTMu^ Tfis TOO Boftif oo pf^Xou. (RefatatioD of a Work of VoUaire.) 

'Afiiovfa iffoTf aq}i«A. 

B. 

Basil. Copies of difiereot parts of his Works. 

' Bf^aof fcMOf 7f ainiaiMft. 
TlieLoticofBlemiiiides.| M8. 

BoJUrcmfivof** I^TQO-ts rOv {ijAv Nav^yuv. MS. . . 

Lexicon of Phavorinos. 
Lives of Saiats. 

A book called the Pastoral Flute, c^ihM wornvm* 
BitXiov iiaJlo(i|ui'ov 0««ifdf. 
A small MS. of Prayers. 

BoiA7a;fosff &ravTO. 

• Amphilochius, bi|l|op«MitOAiiim*;4i«t aOBb AjilreiF* arehfaMnp of 

Crete, died 720. 
f See Crosius, Turco-Grsec. 222. and Do Cange, App. ad Gloss Gr. in t. 

t **Prece8 et ofllda.'* Ainanpivn iCaikmaui) santttines lupmOtd; at 
other times with a Ums^ as in JJu Ctmgey i. 1140; who also gives HmtaUur 
nna, in Index Anct. 

% Born at Amida (Diarbekr;) and' wrote between the years 540 and ^50. 
•m Ix. 230. 

II Br«nmidefl lived in the middle of the thirteeath centary. His logic wts 
publiBhed in X&)5, by WegfKn. 

•* Theodore Balsamon, of the twelfth ceotary. Cavt^ Bia. tM, 506. 

ff Of Theophyhict. ^^At^rtsis in Botearia archiepoeoptis 107O daras; 
quem inde Bulgarium vocant'* Fah, B».G, vii^^. 
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r. 

Gregory of'Nazianzam. Various copiee. 

Holj Scripture. 

^9faa{^^ov ^h&.juso its f^ uirvo^okoyiwiH MS. 

Galeo. 

Gregory of Nyssa. 

Tc^fiM* ^iKaSik^(ott 9tf\ <nci<rfianiifiv. M8> 

Ffn7o;iout Kof folot; Mifd AftT^vuv. MS. 

Treatises of Geraamius^ 

Harmooy of Scripture. 

ro^d(ovt 8ri 6 n6.vasX no} & Mc0d|u9 ifo-lv 6 ^Avrlxiwrou MS^ 

Grammar of Gaza.f 



Demosthenes. 

Dio, and Herodian. 

Psalms of David. 

AidourxoXi'aiil dio^odv iff rk lOttk Kosuuhr, 

Diogenes Laertius. 

i&lc^lavTfS puafou. (sic.)' 

Dositheus^ 

Dionysius the Areopagite. MS. 

Aiarayai jh^tov SajioOnX ffor; i4;xou* 

Ai^Twrif lusinhr^airakcu^ iVto;iOv (sic) nal ir;9raeris 9)tAQ^(^)ou farlf (per* 

baps iri;)) To3 ^foiidxou 'HfdtSw, MS. 
Old and New Testament 
Ae7^0Tiii6v** ^Icddwqu BlmOu Kuv^ravirivoffdVicM. 
The Grammar of Daniel. 

B. 

Gospels. 

Eustathius. 

Epiphanius* 

EpictetuB. 

Euch'd. 

EtymoIogieoD. 

• Gabriel Severus, metropolitan of Philadelphia; '*a bare-faced Miton^ 
liist.** CovtU. Rise ^ TVansubitmiiialwn, 

i Coresins, a friend of Goar. Euchol. 67t. 

i *' That the Pope and Mahomet are the Antichrist** IldMtf, *« thePof»:**» 
tmhs "a priest »♦ 

6 On which Erasmus read Lectures at Cambridge. 

Klnstructions respecting the Lord's Day. 

"* Veccus, or Beccus, j^itriarcb of ConstaDtioopJiew 
10L.IF.. 24^ 
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EoiebioiL 

fiocjdopndU. Four volaniM. 

fldccUooi from dUferent Fatben.^ 

Eucholofium. 

'£|ofiotoriit^iov* M3. 

Tnct OD Baptin. 

TfryonoTTiAiov.t 

EzporitioB of the Apocalypie. 

Eoripidcs. 

*Eti9wtU9 wmmnmH wf^ MiA Vkit of a Gonfeiiot to a tick penoik 



Zonanib 

Hoiod; 
Herodian* 



Theiiiistiut4 vipl pniiAs 

Theodoret > 

TheofihraBtiii. 

TheocritQB. 

Theodoras Ptochoprodramin.f 

Theodorus'B (Abbot of 8tadittm|D Catecbetieal OhwoorMfc 

Tbeophylact. 

OioTf ov wohnii6v» 

TbeotokL 

ThonuLsSfai^rtir. 

I; 

John Chi7908toDk 

* A Form of Confienion, and Direction to Fenitentii CMcU, 26^ 

f See Du Cance in ▼. EAoT/lJlioy. 

1 Bom in 317, in Paphlai^onia. 

} Perhaps one of the Poems of ibis Writer (see VUL Jnec Gr. iL 243,) or 
his eipoiition of Sacred Hymns. See LanUf, I. v. p. 277. He lived in the be- 
giooiog of the twelfth century. 

jj A monastery at Constantinople. Theodore was born in 708. " D pasre 
pour un des grands Saints de ce sificle-li panni Messieurs les Imagioaires : 
qo*iI me soit permis de me servir de ce terme, miUe foisplu dottz one cehu 
d'lconolatrei.^* Btf^ JUj^. da UUnt, Man 10». 
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Iflidore^^ (oTDainiata) Letten. 
. Iiocratea. 
JfAoofDflunawMLt 
Jnstin (fiTTOpiwIy.) 
John Phitoponos, mpi aof|iovmTai.t 
The same, ilf ii 'AvoAoTiadi. 
Jostiii Martyr. 

Jastinian, aavdvff lOv 47f«v 'Afoor^v. 
John Stoboas. 
Julius PoUqx. 

Other treatises of Joho PhilctpGmii. 
Isaac,) bishop ofKiaeveh; t4 fupi^lno dffwvnnk. 
Josephus. 

«I<niai?iX|t HAfd. MS. "AcainstMahometuini.^ 
JohaofDamaseas. 

^loodwou** ffxoAoo^iioO ^TomlvM IivA ifcm. 
BIppocrates. Aphoriimi. 



The Logic of the same. 

Cyril. 

Coresiuf.1t 

Katoiioo^iivoa &roko^(a mt^ Asn(nt 

Callimachas. 

KaUi7;a^(a 
demeos Alenndrioas. 



A. 
Liturtiet. 



• M One of the most valuable meu of the fifth century.** Jartbtt E, ff . ri 
113. 

f Died 750. The last of the Greek Fathers. 

t See the remark of Lambecios on the title of his work. lib. 1. p. 139. The 
Alexandrine Grammarian flonrisbed in the early part oF the seventh century 
'after Christ Vossios gives a difierent date: Ik thxhtoph. Sec, c. 17. The 
name of John Philoponniis was afterwards assumed by Le Clerc. 

L Lived in the sixth ceotory. 
Cantacusenus wrote, in i%0, a work on this sutject 
' John Climacus, callf>d Scholiasticus. This is probably his Life, written 
by Dauiel, monk of Raitb. 
M A Constantinopolitan divine; and friend of Goar. JS«cft. 678. 
U See Da Cange, Gloss. Grsec. p. 771. 1. 
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Ledea, 

Treatiwt afalnit the Roman Church. 

M. 

Maeariag. Homiliei. 

Michael FteUai* lU t& iitto^oomdi. MS. 

Macariai. Varioui treatises. 

Meletius on the power of the Pope. 

MiXn iroinTf lAv Ivvio. 

Melina.t 

MntAfov vff I IfxitfiSm. 

Mavoo'o^ TOO n^id^ l^ndfuov tU 'Mi^wdfov T-vlfHi^vni. EncomimBC 

Prince Ypiilante 
MaximiiB Planudf •. 
Matthew Blattare94 
Meletiui. Geography. 



N. 



Nectarioa{ 
Nicephorus Gregoras. 
NoiAiM^y pa<nXia<». MS. 



O. 



(Eeumenius. 

Oljmpiodorui f if i& (iiriHf a toD *Af i^totUovs *0|iDf ii«vT;fl(** wl MvffAvir 

n 

ActiorSynodf. 

Plutarch. 

Paataniai. 

Pindar. 

ITM(|i9f ffvf u(un(iu$s. 

Polyaenus. 

HontTflv tAv wahmorkrov yi»^iw^ povnoXiiio^ nqI 7)tf0fuii&. 

* Of the eleirenth centnry. 

f Anton iu8 Melissa lived about 760. F^ah, Bib, Grae, ii. 744. ** a ttodi* 
colligendi Mf\i(r<ra, sive JpiSy dictus est.** 
1 Of the fourteenth century. 

j Patria Creten^ie, defunctns anno 106d. JPhb, ii. 3ia 
fi Lamb. 1. vi. p. 51. 
** Homerici centonef. 
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UtrngtMSv. Ms. 
UhsantndiLhioo. 






S. 



Gatenae Patram on the P^ms and Matthew. 

Sophodei. 

Soidas. 

Sujucbv OcffoaXoviinif. 

Simplicioi. 

UnptN&o'f IS* di^Ov. MS. 
£6vitry|iat »n& d{6|iuy. 

Tunatou hrKnoAdf lov. 

Catena Fatmm on the Octateuch. 






0i 



Pbotius. 
Philo Jadffios. 



Xf KTTo^^oo iTxf'f i^iov, on the Procession of the Holy Spirit. 
C^rjsostom on the Psalms. 

* Notes oi> Homilies. 

f Respecting this controirersy (concerning unleavened bread) see the note 
In -Lamb. L iii. p. 65. 
rPropagnaculum Fidd. Fab, BM, viii. 86. It was edited at Paris in 1658. 

I Perhaps, Tmvhv ifiit hakimwrnfia dso^ou^for, &c. **^Tke order of readiot 
the service." lamb, 1. v. 285. * 

II Treatises of some of the Fathers. 

24t 
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VolosM rdatiog to the ndmi. 

a 



KATAAOrOS rfiy Iv BfiMBPANAIS* BIBAION. 



CanioDB of the Holy Apostles. 
Atbanasioi, without a begiooiBS, 

^Aw6fr6Kot. 

Exposition of the Acts of Apostles. 

Anastasitis of Sinai. 

Canonst of the Apostles and Fathers. 

The Panoplia^ Dogmatica of Alexius Comnenof. 

The Expontion J by Zooaras, of the Caooites, or Sacred HymMii of 

Joannes Damascenus. 
♦A3roo'TO\oiuo97ttio».** 



BttaiKti&v rifU Ava^xov. 

Boo'iUfou foti iuy6Lko\) do'^anvh vavoirAiA. 

Li^es of Saints. 

Basil. 9 vols. 

Basil on the HexaSmeron. 2 vols. 

The same on the Psalms. 2 vols. 

The same on Isaiah. 

* *' A viore common form among the later Greeks/* says Sahnashut ** than 

t Perhaps the Work of Theodoret, entitled ©lo^wf^rou tls rk Siroja tfls ^lUu 
If^aqfit i or from Maximus, who died in 662. See the first volume ofhis Works. 

X See Lamb. 1. iv. p. 197. 

J See Fabricius, viij. 3*Z9. Bib. Gr. ^ 

11 Kav6vtt dva(rv4o-(iJtoi. See Latnb. 1. iii. p. 39, and the Notes. Zonaras lived 
ill 1120. 

** See Du Cange, Glos. Gr. in voce; and Goar. Euchol. 921. 
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The AKeiica* of the same. 
BooX7af t'of.f 2 volt. 
Bi^X^ov To6f Niwv. 



Of the same author. 9 vols. 
Ofthe same, with Scholia. 

Oresoiy of Njssa. 

Ezpositfon of H0I7 Scripture. 

Gregory the Theologue. 2 vols. 

Of the same, Epistles. 

r^rtyofloo ToC 01OIC67OO rtr^ttff7(yfov k^^^^ynais, 

Gregory of Nyssa, and others of the Fathers, on- the Lord^s Prayer. 

Orations of Gregory Nazianzen. 

Exposition on the Epistle to the Romans. 



Demetrius GemistasJ) m;) t*te Iv layiXxi liw^txrr? to» irorpi^xou Ktiiovf- 

Aiowo-^ou toS 'AjfiwrayfTom, 



Gospels. Various copies. 
EbayythitA crufi^via. 
Commentary on the Psalms. 

Interpretation of the Old Testament. 

♦£|ajro<rT«Adf ia»» a:Aou roZ x?(Jvoo. 
Commentary on one of the Gospels, 

t See this tiUe in the Priated Books, p. 276. *^ 
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EedoiaitSeal Hiitoiy oT Eniebiiii. 



Theodoret m the Pnlnt. 
Theodore, abbot of Stadium. 



Theological Eochiridioa of John of Damaseoi. 

ExpontiOD of the Hittor7 of Jobu 

'J«dwoi4 To9 dCCa nyoofiivou tfis TaT9dO. 

The same. 

Mdore. Epistlet. 

*Itt4vyri|| T^ eioX^y rof enX^iif . 

'lon^i^ dCCd fo9 £6; ov A^i doimnv/. 

*I«d(rq9>tt 6a(riAtof Mi^bv^loff. 

On the Ten Categories. 

John of Damascus. 

John scylitia.|t 

Harjoffo^a* 3 vols. 



Kovoff&fioy. 



A. 



Varions Discourses. 

Discourses of Chrjrsoftom and others on Lent 

* Ephraem, or Gphraim,bom at Nisibis in Mesopotamia. Su Lainb, L i. 
p. 117. 

f Abbot of a monastery in Lobya. Com, Sid, JEcc 

I Lived about 1420. A Byzantine monk. 

$ Perhaps the Epistle of John the Abbot of Raitb« to John Clinacus. 
Lamb, 1. iv. p. 185. 

H napaxX/taiif, Praytn, St. John is called in theMensa, 'Afxn^ds tfJt iho- 
Ao^rtof. 

*• Lived in the sixth century.^ 

it Uistoria Jtfdaica de Barlaamo eremita, et Josapho rc^e Indie.^ ^Pfaflo ii. 
737. 

It Jobo Scylitea, a Thraceidan by birth, wrote an Epitome of History. 
Lamb. 1. ii. p. 578. 

k\ Collection from the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and Meletitis. 
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». 

X. 

X;iwo<nrQ|iia4. t^fiot 42. 
CbryKMtom. 8 ?olf. 

• Periiapi from Theodora of Stadian. gee Triarte, Cat Bl^. Mat. p^ It. 
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